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PREFACE 


Perhaps Confucius unwittingly passed judgment 
some twenty-five centuries ago upon a large body of Yestern 
Reserve citizens when he remarked; "The higher type of man 
is calm and serene; the inferior man is constantly agitated 
and worried." Whether this dictum applies to the charac- 
ters mentioned in this dissertation 1s for the reader to 
determine; at any rate it will not be amiss to bear it in 
mind as the following tale unfolds. 

Various aspects of the slavery controversy have 
occupied the attention of many minds in the past several 
years. As early as 1887 A. G. Riddle attempted in a maga- 
gine article to trace the "Rise of Antislavery Sentiment 
on the Western Reserve." Born in western Massachusetts in 
1816, he had been brought to the Feserve when but a year 
old und had been raised among the first comers and first 
born of northeastern Ohio. Writing at the age of seventy- 
one, he endeavored, apparently from memory, to delineate 
the general backpround, political, social, and economic, 
of the original settlers. 

His article, covering only eleven pages, concerned 
itself almost solely with the remote influences which might 


have given shape and direction to the movement for freedom. 
The last two or three pages treated of the slavery contro- 


versy during the 1830's and 1840's and were quite superfi- 
cial. 
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In the present writer's opinion Riddle did not 
explain the rise of antislavery sentiment but rather de- 
seribed the conditions which he believed made it possible. 
{The sum and substance of his exposition would appear to be 
contained in one short paragraph: 


The susceptibility of the Reserve people 
to new impressions, their proverbial 
hospitality to new ideas, notions, whims 
rendered that region especially apt to 
impressions, impulses, sentiments, hos- 
tile to slavery. They had the old Puri- 
tan faith in God.... Their intellectual 
quickness, proneness to argument, dialectic 
ability, and fondness of debate, their 
deep underlying moral nature, made a rich 
warm soil, in which all antislavery seed, 
so liberally there deposited, had quick 
germination and sprung [sic] in a day to 
rank, yet hardy growth. 1 ; 


A quarter of a century later Karl F. Geiser 
wrote a paper for the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
elation entitled; “The Yestern Reserve in the Antislavery 
Movement, 1840-1860." Basing the major part of his twenty- 
five page effort upon general secondary works, he revealed 
few forces not then well known to students of the field. 

At the same time Wilbur G. Burroughs was giving 
his attention to the extreme western section of the Reserve 
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A. G. Riddle, "The Rise of Antislavery Sentiment on 
the Western Reserve,” in Magazine of Weatern Histo: 
(Cleveland, 1884-1888 and New York, 1888-1894), VI 
(1687), 154. 
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in “Oberlin's Part in the Slavery Conflict," a sixty-five 
page article which, although evincing 4 puerile English 
-atyle, nevertheless constituted a much more adequate treat- 
ment than the others which have been mentioned. It must 
pe noted, however, that this was founded rather substen- 
tially upon James H. Fairchild's Oberlin; The Colony and 
the College, 1855-1683 which remains the best published 
work on Oberlin's connection with the slavery question. 

There are numerous books of a general nature, 
most notably Gilbert H. Rarnes' The Antislavery Impulse, 
1830-1844, which mention to a greater or lesser extent the 
Western Reserve's role in the crusade for freedom. Thus 
far, however, nothing approaching 4 definitive special 
study has been attempted. ‘ 

In the body of this dissertation an attempt will 
be made to manifest the various societal, educational, re- 
ligious, economic, constitutional, and political forces 
and developments which lay behind the frequently repeated 
assertion that no part of the nation evidenced a more pro- 
found interest in the subject of slavery than the Yestern 
Reserve. While it would be a pleasant and profitable task 
to inquire into the entire slavery problem in the Reserve 
down to the actual outbreak of armed conflict in 1861, it 
has been thought advisable to limit the scope of this 
thesis to the period preceding 1850. 

Although 8 large body of secondary materia] has 


been examined in preparation for this work almost none of 








4t has proved of value. Ghief reliance therefore has 
been placed upon newspaper sources and collections of 
‘manuscripts. 

The tendency of the following discussion, it is 
believed, will be to confirm neither the thesis proposed 
by W. L. Garrison's children in their Williem Lloyd Garri- 
gon nor that offered by Gilbert Barnes in his Antislavery 
Impulse; rather it will tend to indicate that overempha- 
sis characterizes both works, and that a more valid inter- 
pretation lies somewhere betwsen the two. New England 
influences were in the picture it ia true; out it also 
appears that much of the agitation in the Western Reserve 
is explainable only in terms of forces indigenous to that 
region. 

Fearing that the gesture might not be interpreted 
as the expression of courtesy intended, the author dedi- 
cates his initial effort in the field of historiography to 
no one. He does, however, wish to extend his aincerest 
thanks to Professor Arthur C. Cole and to Dean Elbert J. 
Benton for their never failing kindness and patience in 
directing the preparation of the manuscript. To Misa 
Bertha E. Josephson he likewise feels a debt of gratitude 
for the encouragement which she so liberally bestowed upon 
him in the dark hours when it was most sorely needed. Any 
imperfections that may disturb the reader's critical eye 


are chargeable to no one save the guilty author himself. 





CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


The hostile attitude taken by many of the people 
of the Weatern Reserve toward slavery in the 1830's and 
1640's can hardly be considered the product of spontaneous 
generation. It appears to have been rather the resultant 
of forces which had been in operation long before the Con- 
necticut Yankees first established themselves along the 
shores of Lake Erie and which continued to make themselves 
felt as the Reserve passed through the years of its infancy. 

Slavery was an institution which arose in early 
New England, probably as a consequence of the Indian wars 
which dotted ita history during the seventeenth century, 
The justification of Indian thraldom led easily and logi- 
cally to a facile defense of negro siavery. The New Eng- 
land Puritan believed himself one of the chosen of God and 
hence properly the recipient of God's gifts in the form of 
human property; by capturing Indians and exchanging then 
for Negroes he was following a course marked out by the 
will of God. As long as this type of moral philosophy was 
honored in Nev England the New England churches could hard- 
ly be expected to give vent to any adverse comment regard- 
ing the institution; and it is worth noting that not until 
their religious principles had undergone considerable modi- 


fication did the New Englanders raise their voices in 


¥ 





protest. Many of the most prominent Congregational clergy- 
men were slaveholders, as were John Davenport of New Heven, 
“ ghra Stilea, the president of Yale University, and even 
Jonathan Edwards. It should be edded, however, that Con- 
gregational ministers soon were concerned about effecting 
the conversion of the Negroes, and that several of the New 
Englend churches included negro members and gave them in- 
structions; but there was no definite policy adopted nor 
was there any organized work carried on among them. 

During the eighteenth century New England's slave 
trading interests grew to vast proportions and, though 
slave ownership was never very widespread there, it was to 
be found in every New England province. Massachusetts was 
the leader in point of numbers possessed, for she held al- 
most 6,000 when the Revolution began. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century two 
influences were being felt, especially among English speak- 
ing people, which were to be of momentous significance in 
shaping the western world's opinion regarding the institu- 
tion of slavery. One of these was the notable humanitarian 
drive which emanated largely from the "Great Awakening," 
and give birth to such good works as the establishment of 
the Georgia colony for debtors, the agitation for prison 
reform, and the mitigation of the harsh penal code. On the 


whole, people were taking | more compassionate and enlight- 


ened attitude toward the unfortunate and the oppressed. 








This seems to have been the most potent stimulus in the 
pattle waged by Thomas Clarkson and William Wilberforce in 
“Bnglend against the commerce in slaves, which finally even- 
tuated in the emancipation of the blacks throughout the 
British Empire. 

A second force was the dissemination of the lib- 
eral principles which molded the philosophy of the American 
Revolution. Such assertions as that all men are created 
equal and that all have a right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that "ell men ere by nature free 
and independent," were generally made and accepted, and 
were incorporated into the Declaration of Independence. 
These views were set forth not only by the French political 
scientists of the Age of the Enlightenment but by such Eng- 
lish notables as Cmriles Wesley, Adam Smith in his Wealth 
of Nations, by Edmund Burke, Charles James Fox, and Williem 
Pitt; while across the Atlantic they were approved and 
noised about by practically 411 the Revolutionary leaders. 

In the balf-century following 1776 numerous anti- 
slavery societies in the South as well as in the North 
gave expression to widespread sentiment against black bond- 
age. Many American churches were also engaged in the adop- 
tion of vigorous antislavery resolutions, and in a number 
of instances, made an effort, though usually unsuccessful, 
to free themselves from the oms of slave owning members. 


Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, and even Presbyterians put 








themselves on record during the first period of general 
antislavery agitation as being solidly in favor of univer- 
“gel liberty. 

By 1830, however, this early phase of the move- 
ment had come to an end, and a new and more positive cru- 
sade was about to begin. The first antislavery impulse had 
been largely © negative affair. Its popularizers were, no 
doubt, honest in their hope of securing the ultimate aboli- 
tion of slavery but to most of them emancipation was an 
ideal to be held rather than a task to be performed. Slave- 
holders accordingly could and did obtain membership in the 
first antislavery organizations and found it not at a11 
difficult to subscribe to resolutions in favor of the aboli-~ 
tion of forced negro servitude. 

At least two factors were responsible for the 
decline of the rather quiescent hostility to black bondage 
and the rise of 4 positive, irrepressible movement in be- 
half of freedom. By the end of the third decade of the 
nineteenth century the increasing use of Bli Whitney'a cot- 
ton gin and the growth of 4 new cotton market in England 
had seemed to render slavery & permanent and ever growing 
factor in southern economy. Reports, moreover, were fre~ 
quently filtering northward that the blacks, especially on 
the plantations of the lower South, were being cruelly 
abused, and oppressed to the point of death. 


At the same time there arose a new and aggressive 








antislavery leadership, particularly in New England, and 
in those areas which had been settled by New England's sons 
‘and daughters. Opposition to thraldom had been slow to 
develop among New Englanders and their children, but when 
it did, it came in the form of a furious onslaught with a 
force of irresistible intensity. The first concrete mani- 
festation of this reaction in the Western Reserve appears 
to have made itseif apparent at Hudson, where certain earn- 
est sons of New England were absorbed in teaching and 
preaching to the students of Western Reserve College their 
interpretation of the will of God and the obligations of 


man. 


CHAPTER II 


TRE STRUGGLE AT HUDSON 


On the fourth of July in the year 1850 the sun 



















shone pleasantly upon the Western Reserve and thus bright- 
ened the numerous celebrations being held on the amniver- 
sary of freedom. With somewhat over 112,000 people now 
settled in the See the attendance at these gatherings 

was of considerable proportions despite the fact that the 
clear skies invited many a farmer to remain or his acres 
and attend to his crops. 

Typical of the Independence Day meetinga was the 
affair at Tallmadge where several hundred souls assembled 
to be thrilled by the eloquence of the Reverend Warren 
Isham, a professor at the newly founded Yeatern Reserve 
College and editor of the Hudson Observer and Telegraph. 

It is said that his remarks stirred the hearts and feelings 
of the entire audience and that his hearers had seldom been 
more pleased by any speaker on any Febyeots 


The topic of his discourse involved the rise, 
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R. Braden Moore, History of Huron Presbytery ({Phila- 
delphia, 1892), 46.7 
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Ravenna Ohio Star, July 7, 18350. 





progress, aims, and prospects of the American Colonization 
-Soclety whose purpose it was to promote emancipation by 
carrying the freedmen back to Africa. Influenced possibly 
by his Puritan ancestry and environment, he delivered an 
address that was highly charged with religious sentiment 
and practical considerations. 

By colonizing our black population[ he 

declared ] we may perhaps avert those 

terrible judgments of Heaven which, we 

have too much reason to fear, will ere 

long overtake us as a Nation. Long 

bas the cry of the oppressed in this 

land gone up to Heaven; and oh, should 

God call us as a Nation to His judg- 

ment bar and pour out upon us the vials 

of His wrath, how quickly may our fair 

prospects be blighted forever, and the 

sun of our country's glory go down at . 

mid-day.3 
Were the colored population to ve removed, he further 
asserted, a most gratifying effect upon the public morals 
would be apparent at once. In the free states a large 
proportion of the crimes had been perpetrated by the 
blacks = an outcome which he explained as following from 
the fact that the Negroes, deprived of 811 civil rights, 
and driven from the circle of polite society, cast aside 
all hope and abandoned themselves to crime as though in 
this way they might take vengeance for the treatment they 


had received. 
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Hudson Observer and Telegraph, July 8, 18350. 


The Reverend Isham could likewlse forsee meas~ 
_urable advantages to the South through colonization. As 
long as the blacks remained there, white mothers would 
never think of being burdened with the care of their off- 
spring but would continue to turn their little ones over 
to the tutelage of viclous slaves. Surrounded thus by 
evil influences, the children would continue to grow up 
licentious beings, with no respect for the laws of God or 
man. Before the speaker concluded he pointed out that his 
solution of the race problem would be of service also in 
that 1t would tend to obviate the effect which idle and 
domineering habits were exerting upon the characters of 
the sisneenbineies 
In the meantime at austinburg the Reverend abiel 
Parmele was holding forth in the same strain. He, like 
the many other orators on the Reserve that day, was up- 
holding the claims of the Colonization Society upon the 
hearts and purses of his audience. fo his way of thinking, 
one of the most happy features of the settlements in Africa 
was the opportunity they presented for the dissemination 
of civilization, science, and religion throughout the 
length and breadth of the dark continent. In this he 
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thought he perceived the fulfillment of the prophecy; 
"Sthiopia shall stretch out her hand to aaah 

Other celebrations of a similar nature were held 
at Bainbridge and Cleveland. Thus as the fourth decade of 
the nineteenth century opened, New Connecticut seemed to 
be characterized by harmony where the question of slavery 
was concerned. Neither in Summit, nor Lorain, nor Ashte- 
bula counties, where abolitionism was soon to run rampant, 
was there any perceptible note of discord; this condition 
was to continue for only a year or two longer when the ful~ 
minations of William Lloyd Garrison would cross the moun- 
tains and disturb the peace of the western commmnity. 

The year 1831 passed with no more public. excite- 
ment over the Negro's problems than had characterized the 
Reserve since Moses Cleaveland's time. In May Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, 4 member of Congress and perhaps the most important 
politician in northern Ohio, made an appeal through the 
columns of the Western Reserve Chronicle to the newspaper 
editors of the upper part of the state to publish @ cir- 
cular pleading for funds for the American Colonization 
Society. Every American, Ye declared, should be deeply 


interested in its success. 
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Following the same general train of thought, the 

- Ravenna Ohio Star stated editorially that there was no 

@oubt that great numbers of slaves would be emancipated 

at once if it were in the power of the society to remove 

them. Emancipation without colonization, hovever, was out 
7 

of the question. 

Despite this veneer of complacency, however, 
there appeared signs now and again for him who would see 
them that the moral consciousness of some people was being 
troubled over the colonization experiment. In announcing 
the plans for the local fourth of July celebration the 
Star, while not committing itself to anything specific, 
gave voice to an idea whose significance was poasibly lost 
upon the majority of its readera; 

The sentiment begins to prevail exten- 

sively among the American people that 

it ls a shame for them to celebrate 

the natal dav of their freedom with 

songs and mirth and revelry while two 

milliona of our race are held by them 

in bonds of involuntary and abject 

servitude. 8 

Mayhap a chance copy of the Liberator had drift- 
ed into the little newspaper office in Ravenna as it had 
& few miles away in Western Reserve College at Hudson 


re 
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@here President Storra, Berish Green, and Elizur Wright 
- gp. at least, had read it avidly. This newspaper, which 
had first seen the light of day in January, 1831, was the 
product of a young, poor, and friendlees 3ostonian, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. Believing that slavery was a sin, 
or, in his own words, “a damning crime," he bad concluded, 
with that relentless logic which usually characterizes the 
uncompromising crusader, that every slaveholder was a 
criminal and a scoundrel. He was fond of declaring that 
the nation's honor and the liberfiies of the people would 
be much safer in the hands of the inmates of the peniten- 
tiaries than in the keeping of the southerners. The lat- 
ter, he was wont to assert, ought not to be permit ted to 
sit in congress; no political or religious association 
with them should be countenanced for, in his opinion, they 
were the lowest of thieves and the meanest of robbers. He 
simply would not admit them within the pale of republican- 
iem, Christianity, or humanity. 

Regularly deducing logical conclusions from gen- 
eralizationa with little basis in fact, and accepting both 
premises and conclusions 45 incontrovertible truth, he 
waged his ceaseless war upon the institution of slavery 
and upon almost every person or thing which made it poa~ 
sible. Uttering his dogmatic assertions with ell the as- 
surance of a convinoed Coughlinite, Garrison reined 


vituperation upon all who were standing in the way of 
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universal, immediate, and uncompensated emancipation, and 
was making a strong bid for the leadership of the more 
earnest opposition to slavery in New England, if not in 
the entire northern United States, 

Soon the Western Reserve professors were per- 
seiving slavery as an iniquity, a thing repulaive in the 
sight of God. Being militant churchmen they felt they 
had no choice but to advance and do battle in the cause of 
the Lord, cost what it might. It was not merelv the theo- 
logical aspects of the matter which stimulated them; the 
injustice, the viciousness, and the barbarity of slavery 
also shocked their sensibilities to a point where they 
felt the wretchedness of the downtrodden as thelr own. 

Their morbid broodings were not slow to give rise 
to intense activity. They organized a society for immedi- 
ate emancipation, and inasmuch as the by-laws of tha eollege 
permitted discussions on all subjects in the class-room, 
they arranged for bull sessions devoted to the topic of 
slavery. In their own lectures, whather on moral theology, 
natural philosophy, or mathematics, they managed to bring 
in again and again the rights of man and the obligation 
of all to support the Divine Will as they themselves pro- 
fessed to apprehend it. Their sermons in the pulpit and 


their articles in the newspapers were devoted with single 
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9 
“ gnded fervor to the same object. 


. Ar In July, 1832, Elizur Wright Jr. initiated a 

| gories of articles in the columns of the Hudson Observer 

: ia felegraph which were to eontinue throughout most of 
“thie remainder of the year. During thie time the village 
was to be rocked to its very foundations and to be subjected 
F to en influence which would become increasingly dominant 
throughout the decades that preceded the Civil War. 

"R, W.," as he modeatly signed himself, entered 
pon his literary venture by stating that he intended to 
fieddle with some topics which were considered to be of & 
Viry delicate nature and which had for a long time been 
passed over in silence even by the majority of the Chris- 
tians because of considerations of prudence sand ethene. 
fhe questions which would occupy his attention were both 


TL 


9 
Philip G. Wright and Elizabeth q. Wright, Elizur 


Wright, The Father of Life Insurance (Chicago, 1937), 
50; In. H. Burnes and D. b. Dumond (eds.), Letters 
of Theodore Daighe Weld, Angeline Grimke Weld and 

ra rimke - » Be s stated that 
P. D. Weld went to Western Ronervs College in October, 
1832, and advocated abolitionism among the faculty. 
Thereupon "R, Wright Jr., Beriah Green and President 
Storrs turned straightway to the task of converting 
the Western Reserve to the cause." This seems to 


be an overstatement inasmuch as Wright wes actively 
engaged in spreading the new gospel early in July. 
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pumerous and profound: Is there any objective basis for 
the distinction between right and wrong? Can evil become 
good by being practiced for a few generations? Is con- 
seience more than a figment of the imginstion? If it is, 
ean we trust it when its promptings are contrary to the 
thought patterns of our fellow men? Should we ever give 
voice to the judgments of our conscience when they differ 
from the opinions of others? Is it always safe or expedi- 
ent to do what is right? Ought we to live up to & promise 
when we know we will not be penalized for breaking it? If 
we make a promise in company with several others, is it of 
any practical importance whether or not the promise is 
kept? Are we under any moral obligation to those who live 
many miles away from ust To what extent does the value of 
a human soul depend upon the pigment of the skin? Should 
we be just or merciful to the wicked? Does truth exist? 
Can we enjoy certitude concerning those matters which are 
not immediately perceptible to the senses? ‘Was man created 
for anything more than a brute Seer 

Discussing first the question of the existence 
of conscisnce, he srected a Proof upon the assertion that 
there must be such an entity. He could hear it roaring 


RT 
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Hudson Observer and Telegraph, August 2, 1832. 
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its curse into the ear of the man who chained his fellow 
man and exacted his sweat. Fe could see it, though twisted 
and perverted by successive generations, still applying its 
"whip of scorpions to the naked backs" of those men who 
held two millions of their fellow men in bondage. He could 
perceive it in their uneasiness whenever allusions to slav- 
ery were made and in their nervous apprehension lest the 
three chains of ignorance, degradation,and depravity which 
they were ever riveting anew should prove incapable of re- 
taining their victims. Clearest of 411 was the manifesta- 
tion of conscience in the openly admitted conviction of 
the southerners that the Negroes, if suddenly freed and 
kindly treated, would nevertheless rise up in a body and 
slaughter their former wasters. 

Deviating somewhat from the philosophical quea- 
tion he hed posited, Wright deprecated the fact that the 
movement for the general abolition of slavery in this 
country had never amounted to anvthing more than “that sin- 
gularly oblique action of the American Colonization en 
and a feeble assertion by a handful of men that it ought 


to occur inmediately. 
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To prove that conscience rather than public opin- 
ion ought to be the arbiter of morals he referred to the 
fact that the people in general had held some fifty years 
earlier that it was right to capture free Negroes and sell 
them into slavery. Now, however, one could not find a man 
so dissolute as to admit he was an African slave trader. 

By the same token, public opinion now held that immediate 
emancipation of the slaves was inexpedient and hence ad- 
mitted that there existed a right to hold them in subjec-. 
tion; 8 few years more might readily witness another 
reversal of popular thought. God's Providence could sudden- 
ly lift a veil that would leave the matter in an altogether 
different light. Surely, he thought, 1t would be nothing 
unusual or novel in the history of the world if in less 
then fifty yeara slave holding should become as reprehen- 
sible in public opinion as slave taking then mein These 
words were indeed prophetic. 

The backwoods Jeremiah continued his philosophi- 
cal disquisition, maintaining that were it not for the 
imperious canmands of a few righteous men's consciences to 
propagate the truth and arouse the consciences of others 
civil government.could not exist and this world would be- 


come & veritable inferno. Grant that an evil was supported 
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by the Constitution - concede that it was an integral part 
of society's prejudices and society's laws - surely if the 
Constitution were discovered to be in error there was some 
means of obviating the difficulty. Had the fathers of the 
nation conjured up an incorrigible monster? At least some 
people did not think so; they believed that the Conatitu- 
tion and the laws were responsible to those who created 
them - and the creators themselves to oot.” 

One of the paradoxes that ®lmost drove Elizur 
Wright Jr. to distraction was that of the philanthropist 
who admitted that slavery was wrong, absolutely wrong, in 
principle but who at the same time maintained that it waa 
not expedient to free the slaves immediately. The ground 
upon which such an individual stood was that if all the 
blacks were liberated at once they would starve to death, 
or slay the whites, or refuse their freedom because of 
their attachment to their masters; the masters, moreover, 
were not culpable for holding slaves because they inherited 
the evil and were not therefore obliged to give up their 
property; finally, if immediate emancipation were effected 
the Negroes would have to be removed or admitted to civil 


privileges at once. To refute this array of fallacious 
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arguments the writer had certain fundamental principles 
to offer; man's first obligation was to do justice with- 
out regard to eventuealities and justice demanded tmt no 
one be deprived of his liberty unless awaiting trial or 
convicted of an offence. If one should admit these gener- 
alizations the objections founded on expediency could 
readily be surmounted. Way, expediency seemed to require 
immediate emancipation. History had proved that libera- 
tion did not imply the slaughtering of the former masters. 

Contemporary experience, however, did point to 
the rapid deterioration of the whites under the regime of 
slavery as manifested in the large proportion of children 
born into slavery of white fathers. Wot only did expedi- 
ency demand emancipation in order to protect white moral- 
ity but also to preserve white lives because the Negroes 
were becoming daily a less tame and passive race as was 
evidenced by the increasing frequency with which plots 
were being reported. The probability of a successful ris- 
ing was being increased by delay in spite of every effort 
at gradual emancipation. ie 

The only appropriete remedy was that of contri- 
tion and reformation. Free the slaves inmediately, he 
demanded; "settle them as freeholders on the land which 


they have watered with their sweat, if not with their tears 
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and blood." Nor did his program end at this point; he 
called for the edmission of all the blacks to the rights 
of citizenship on the same basis as the whites. Such an 
example he knew would lend a valuable impetus to the cause 
of liberty, equality, inalienable rights, and human hap- 
piness. Colonization was worthy only of contempt. Its 
genuine purpose was to provide a safety valve through which 
the over-aggressive and the feeble might be removed. Thua 
the value of those remaining would be enhanced and their 
owner would hold them more tenaciously. To loosen his 
grasp it would be necessary to appeal to him either through 
his conscience or his lena 

By September 6, when “Wright was delivering him- 
self of this, his latest literary effort, a reaction had 
set in at Budson and one Oliver Clark was taking steps to 
bring the troublesome agitator to his senses. He too had 
recourse to the press. Reminding his readers tmt a large 
portion of the Negroes, beceuse of their mental weakness, 
which arose from their servile condition, were not fit to 
enjoy freedom, Clark asserted his belief that they would 
actually be harmed by being set adrift without adequate 
provisions for their future necessities. He believed that 


many of them were no better qualified to take care of 
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themselves than the cattle were, nor could he perceive 
how those who had grown old in servitude might be benefited 
by any change of condition. The curse of slavery could 
not be shaken off as easily aa "E. W." represented; the 
only way to secure justice for all parties was to adopt 
some system of gradualism and in the meantime to educate 
and train the poor unfortunates end time advance them to a 
position where they might be capable of taking part in the 
life of a civilized and intelligent See 

2 "BR. W." lost no time in replying to his critic, 
In the very next issue of the Observer he came forward 
with his keenly logical implements of debate and inquired 
how it could be said thet all men were born free and equal 
if the weak and the ignorant were adapted only to slavery. 
If men were to obtain liberty as they ecquired mental 
strength, it would seem tmt they should lose it when they 
sank below a certain level of ignorance. Thus 1t would 
follow that colleges ought now and then to have auction 
sales to get rid of their blockheads. To make ignorance 
and mental dullness, which were the consequences of slavery, 
the exouse for preserving it was unmitigated tyranny and 
would maintain it in the world forever. No, the whole sys-~- 


tem would mve to be broken up from the very foundation, 
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Of course this might involve the nation in fratricidal 
atrife, but even if it should cost a million lives it 
would be but "a small price for the glorious consequences 
that would ensue from this open recognition of the rights 
of senae 

Oliver Clark also had on article in the same is- 
sue of the paper. He referred to Vright's assertion that 
there was such o thing as corseience, Not having all the 
knowledge of this matter tat he desired, he had been 
looking forward with considerable pleasure to a definition 
of conscience whlch he had presumed "Ek. ¥." would present, 
put he had been disappointed. So he now inquired if it 
were one and the same thing in every heart the world over; 
whether it were independent of its possessor - uninflu- 
enced by time, circumstances or education. If it were such 
a constant entity, the question arose as to how one might 
kmow whether 1t were speaking or whether something else 
were acting as a prompter. Another problem centered around 
the criterfon bv which men tried thetr consciences. "The 
Pagan says re is right; the Jew says he is right; the 
Mahomedan says he is right; one has one standard of morals, 
another, another standard, and so on ...+" Once again, | 
what about public conscience? Did such a thing exist? 


LE 
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These queries created no problems for Elizur 
Wright Jr.; his logical mind was not so easily perplexed. 
Oertainly conscience was the same thing in Christian, 
dew, Mahomedan, and Pagan. And how would one know that 
4t and not something else was speaking? A very short ex- 
planation would clarify that difficulty. If a person had 
always obeyed the dictates of his moral sense it would 
never fail to function when its services wers needed; but 
ones: violated, it might have ceased to act. If this oc- 
eurred one might easily mistake his will for hie conscience 
and honestly think he were doing right when actually he 
was doing wrong. Culpability would depend not upon fail- 
ing to see with hie syes shut but upon shutting his eee 
This tilt was deemed a small item in the day's 
work by the energetic Wright, so he devoted another arti- 
ele in the same issue to a joust with the supporters of 
colonization. He aimed his shafts at what he judged to be 
the weaknesses in his antagonists! armor. Colonization, 
he declared, offered a physical instead of a moral cure 
for a moral disease. In addition it aroused delusive 
hopes, for 1t tended really to strengthen the chains of 
thraldom. It was clear enough, he said, that the society 
was not inclined to question the right to hold men in bond- 


age, nor did it even pretend to use its influence to eradi- 
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cate the prejudices which kept the blacks slaves even 
after they had been manumitted. Here was the very crux 
of the whole matter, the very essence of the evil to be 
remedied. There might be a question as to the possibility 
of removing such prejudices, tut this was too early to 
raise it, for as yet no attempt had been intent 

He excoriated the society because, being sup- 
ported by an array of important names, its agents could 
sets no better argument in its favor than to read the 
list. He denounced its program of complete removal of the 
blacks as fast 4s they became free "to a lund of scorching 
suns and blood-thirsty savages." He condemned it for dar- 
ing to say that no power on earth could abridge the right 
of white men to keep the free blacks permanently in a 
separate and inferior position in the community. As he 
saw the society, it was not only not acting against an un- 
just popular bias but was actually building upon it as a 
foundation. Nothing conld be clearer than the fact that 
if the people treated the Negroes with the affection and 
sympathy which true religion demanded the society would 


23 
fade into oblivion. 
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t A new combatant entered the lists late in Sep- 
Somber when "S. M.," whose identity cannot be ascertained, 
raised a difficulty concerning conscience. Suppose, he 
wrote, that a situation arose wherein two individuals per- 
ceived that they could save & valuable mman life by prac- 
ticing | deception. Each consulted his own conscience. 
Qne concluded that he was faced with a choice between two 
evils and must elect the lesser; he accordingly told a lie. 
he other individuel remembered the principle that a good 
end would not justify an evil means; he therefore told the 
truth, "S. M." thought it quite apparent from "EB. W.'s" 
definition that what was right for one was wrong for another 
although the circumstances were exactly the same in both 
cases. He wondered therefore whether conscience was any- 
thing more than a decision concerning right and heen 
In October editor Warren Isham decided to make 
an attempt to assuage "KE. W.'s" hostility toward the Colo- 
nization Society. He thought he could easily demonstrate 
that the offensive characteristics attributed to it exist- 
ed only in the overwrought imaginations of the abolition- 
ists. He pointed out that human beings are so constituted 
thet their sensibilities are little affected unless some 


object is present to influence them. This being so, he 
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thought it was clear that the society was taking direct 
action, by sending the blacks to Africa, to deprive popu- 
lar prejudices of their virulence and their power to harm. 
He did not see why the abolitionists and the colonization- 
ists could not co-operate, the former making a frontal 
attack upon the walls of the enemy, the latter busily en- 
gaging in the work of undermining while the enemy slept. 
The two, he asserted, had the same object in view and it 
ill befitted them to waste their strength in a mutual 
struggle when they should be exerting it in their common 
cause. He closed in a conciliatory tone, declaring that 
he had no quarrel with "E. W." and was only attempting to 
show that there really was no eavse for ecnaenseanele 
The controversy between abolition and coloniza- 
tion became so warm that the Observer for October 11 
teemed with articles supporting one side or the other. 
Such a disproportionately large amourt of space was devoted 
6 the dispute that the editor felt called upon to make 
some apologetic comment. He promised that he would not 
print so many or such long pieces on the subject in any 
one week thereafter; he tndicated, however, that the mat- 
ter was important and that there was no danger of dissem- 


inating too much information. 
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The chief opponent of Elizur Wright at this 
time was undoubtedly Oliver Clark, who plainly showed 
that hia emotions were not as placid 4&5 when he had en- 
tered the discussion. He flatiy denied that coloniza-~ 
tionists on the whole admitted the right of property in 
Slaves; indsed he asserted that they were ready to agree 
with "BR. W." that slavery waa totally wrong from every 
point of view. To maintain, however, that the Negroes! 
ignorance and viciousness were the inevitable results of 
slavery seemed to him to be futile for it did not change 
the fact; the slaves had ta be taken as they were and not 
@s people might suppose they ought to be. It seemed to 
him therefore that they could never be set free in very 
large numbers until after they had been subjected to a 
rigorous course in intellectual and moral discipline. He 
then referred to the experience of the children of Israel 
who, when taken from bondage, were obliged to receive 
training for forty years before they were permitted to 
enter the promised land. To cap the climax, Clark, turn- 
ing to the question of "unjust popular prejudice," sug- 
gested that if "E. ¥." would set an example by making a 
Negro his intimate friend and companion and would clearly 
intimate his willingness to have his sister or daughter 
marry one despite the prejudices that prevailed, then it 
might be considered an adequate “test of his sincerity 


(to say nothing of his taste) in his arguments upon that 
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subject." 

Wright's ‘weokly contribution appeared in an ad- 
jacent column. Again colonization was subjected to his 
withering scorn. No matter how much allowance was made 
for good intentions the Colonization Society still appeared 
to him as an incorrigible advocate of slevery. Its gredu- 
alism was absurd from the standpoint both of eternal jus- 
tice und common sense. When a master's conscience induced 
him to give up his slaves this institution immediately 
took them in hand and carried them off to a place where 
their presence would not excite a desire fer freedom in 
the hearts of their less fortunate brethern. It could act 
only in favor of the planters like a safety valve ina 
dangerous engine. Wright would give the masters the choice 
of stopping the engine at once or taking the consequences. 
He was not bound "to lebor for the safety of tyrants, 
great or small" - nay, he could do it only at his peril. 
Thus did the Professor of Mathematics of Western Reserve 
College throw out the warnings in which he seemed to revel 
and which sometimes appeared to be more expressive of de- 
sire than prophecy. 

While he acknowledged that absence wae "the 
death of love,” still he denied that the removal of the 
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Negro was the Christian method of effecting the death of 
hate or prejudice. A Christian, moreover, might not have 
recourse to this method of abolishing prejudice until he 
had at least made certain that it did not occupy a place 
in his own heart. Until that had been done, and there 
wap no evidence thet it had, he would be forced to assume 
that the Colonization Society was departing from the ob- 
vious teachings of the Gospel in this matter. 

In ea footnote appended to his article “Wright 
acknowledged his indebtedness to William Lioyd Garrison's 
recently published Thoughts on African Colonization, He 
earnestly entreated everyone who admired logical reason- 
ing and who loved his fellow men to obtain a copy of this 
work no matter what 1t might cost in terms of money or 
trouble. It was "worth its weight in gold merely as a 
curiosity." It was “unanswerable if not Sore cinae 

The following week there appeared a sarcastic 
editorial, titled "Beautiea of Abolitionism,” in which 
Teham reminded the reader that the abolitionists criti- 
cized the colonizationists for their "preposterous" inten- 
tion of enhancing the character of the rude Negroes on the 
distant coast of Africa although they would be far from 


the prejudices that tended here to impede their advancement. 
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fhese abolitionists nevertheless contended that 1t was 
altogethor practical to take them from the depths of their 
degradation and elevate them to aquality with the whites 
despite the existence of a prejudice "more unconquerable 
by &@ hundred fold than the savage hordes of Africa, and 
more withering than 4ts burning me 

At the same time "E. 4." ventured a reply to "0. 
c.," the only new element of which was couched in what 
was intended to ba e perplexing question. He desired to 
ask his adversary to name the author of the laws against 
emincipating the slaves. Further, he wanted to know how 
it happened that slavery was "totally wrong” and yet ex- 
isted “without the fault of slaveholders." Yas it alto- 
gether "an original gi 

By the end of October the debate was rapidly 
growing stale. Each contender was inclined to misrepre- 
sent the statements of the other with the result that con- 
fusion and obscurity became the most prominent character- 
isties of the whole affair. Both sides expounded the 
obvious with impressive bombast and beclouded the obscure 
with deft facility. Former arguments tended to be reiter- 
ated without so much as a change of expression and the 
a ee 
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contest became dull and vapid. 

Before the dispute was concluded, however, 
Oliver Clark msde a final thrust in behalf of his favor- 
ite scheme. What was justice?, he inquired; would "gE. Ww." 
formulete a definition of it? Did it not imply the obli- 
gation of restoring what hed been unlawfully taken away? 
Since "E. W." admitted that the blacks had been taken by 
the slave traders from "a land of scorching suns and 
blood-thirsty savages" was he not obliged to concede that 
they should be returned to their ancestral home and placed 
in favorable surroundings? The colonizationists intended 
to do not only this tut more; they would bestow upon 
them all the blessings of the Gospel and of republican 
government. 

Meanwhile the “Friends of Abolition" among the 
students at Western Reserve College had been fine~combing 
Holy Writ to find a seriptural basia for their position. 
When their research work had been coneluded they sent the 
results to the local newspaper that the people might know 
that God was in favor of their cause. In Isaiah viii, 20, 
they found that the Bible was alone capable of making 
decisions regarding religion and morality. Matthew x, 28, 


admonished them to obey God whatever the consequences 
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might be. Harkening back to Isaish, they discovered in 
lviii, 6-12, that the Bible denounced slave holding under 
&ll conditions. The acts of the Apostles iv, 19, taught 
them thit no human lew or constitution which ran contrary 
to the will of God ought to be obeyed. In the prophecy 
of Malachi ii, 10, was disclosed the fact that all men 
regardless of color had equal rights to civil and religi- 
ous privileges. From St. James i1, 1-10, they learned 
that helil-fire awaited those who because of their sinful 
prejudices would turn the Negro from our distoes That 
this approach was highly eeteemed by Elizur Wright seems 
evident from the fact that he followed the same course @ 
week later, quoting Genesis, Deuteronomy, Amos, fames, and 
others and affirming tht the doctrine of immediate aboli- 
tion necessarily Pee eas 

The energetic activity of the agitators was in- 
deed not long in giving evidence of auccess. Writing to 
a friend early in November Seriah Green could say: 

A great change has within a few 

months been wrought in the views 

and movements of some of the 

gentlemen connected with this 

College both as instructors and 

atudents respecting the ground 


occupied by the American Colo- 
nization Society, and the ten- 
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dency of the principles avawed 

and the course pursued by that 

institution. Ina single word, 

the President of the College, 

Reverend Charles B. Storrs... 

Eligur Wright Jr.... Bligur 

Wright Esq. of Tallmadge... and 

some others have, upon examining 

the matter in discussion between 

the abolitionista and the anti- 

abolitionists, yielded to the 

conviction that the former occupy 

the only ground which the Bible 

_ can be justly regarded as approv- 

ing and sustaining. 33 

At about the same time an unidentified corres- 
pondent from the college wrote to William Lioyd Garrison 
that he desired to become @ subscriber to his paper. In 
the course of his letter he remarked that he thought it 
would be advisable to appoint an agent for the Liberator 
in the Western Reserve. He was certain that the time had 
come when the doctrines upheld and defended through thet 
medium must engege public attention. One person after 
another, he declared, was ylelding to the conviction that 
man could not have property in man; that the slaves ought 
immediately and without exception to obtain their liberty; 
and that expediency and righteousness were synonymous - in 
other words, that in the Divine Plan "it must be expedient 


34 
to do right." Accordingly in two weeks! time a notice 
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eppeared in the columns of Garrison's journal that ae 
Blizur Wright had been appointed its agent at Hudson. 

By now Wright was fairly well known in cir- 
cles which were interested in the slavery question. Edi- 
tor Garrison wrote that he heartily congratulated himself 
as well as the cause of oppressed humanity upon having 
acquired such un able and uncompromising associate as 
this young college professor. He had pursued the cogent 
essays in the Observer and Telegraph with deep and endur- 
ing pleasure. The foundation laid therein he believed to 
be sound and ample and the superstructure built upon it 
j c would, he knew, set the attacks of a hostile world at de- 

| fiance, for its component elements were "justice, truth 
and righteousness - and, of course, tiveweaiherace 
| Penning &® letter to Theodore Dwight Weld early 
{ 2 in December, Elizur Wright was able to assure him that 
abolitionism was arousing much more interest than when hs 
had been in Eudson two months earlier. In case Weld 
should meet with some wealthy friend of the Negro who was 
willing to establish an abolition journal west of the 


mountains, “right stated that he could guarantee that 
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a there would be no lack either of an editor or a subdscrip- 
Me. tion ist. 

In the meantime Reverend Berilah Green, profes- 
sor of theology and regular occupant of the pulpit at the 
college, had been fighting by word of mouth in the same 
cause and with the same vigor as had his colleague in the 
columns of the Observer and Telegraph. Green had like- 

i : wise aroused dissension and kostile criticism. From 
varlous parts of the Western Reserve alarms were sounded 
to the effect that the college pulpit had been desecrated 
, ~ had been made a forum for the discussion of philosophy 
. and politics. Indeed, to such lengths did opposition to 
EF Green proceed that manv a man would have constrained him 
to violate his conscience or resign his position without 
3 a ‘manne He could not, however, desist for this would 
have made him a traitor - a traitor to his God. His re- 


ligious qualities had become extraordinarily powerful and 


eatin 


dynamic, and he resolved that as long as a single human 
being could be found in need sent 8 sympathy or his as~- 
sistance he would not fail him. 


a 
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Instead of retreating! the face of strong and 
determined opposition, therefore, he sallied forth with 
@ series of sermons in behalf of immediate emancipation 
more emotional and outspoken than any he had uttered 
heretofore. The first of these efforts was made November 
18, 1832, when he shaped his arguments to prove that all 
attempts at reform should be founded upon & distinction 
between right and wrong. The following Sunday his thesis 
was to the effect that each generation which contimed 
to practice the sins of its predecessors was more guilty 
in the sight of God. The third sermon stressed the idea 
that prejudice deprived a man of the capacity to judge 
of the character of another end ended with the assertion 
that when a person consulted his own will his opinion was 
of little value. In the last address of the series, on 
December 9, he concluded with the biting comment; "He 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, cannot 
love God whom he hath not wen 

Green's successive sermons in conjunction with 
the journalistic efforts of Elizur Wright at last stim- 
lated the conservatives to enter a state of opposition 
not confined to worda. “right suddenly found the columns 


of the Observer and Telegraph closed to his letters 
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against the Colonization Society. He therefore directed 
his next productions to the Liberator where he found an 
enthusiastic welcome. 

As might be expected, hia first articles in 
the new medium were devoted to a denunciation of his for- 
mer editor's policies. He described Warren Isham's effort 
to crush the controversy as most unfortunate because it 
was so much like the strategy of Satan who labored to 
prevent erring mortals from ever perceiving the light of 
truth. A man might dispute forever about trifles, he 
commented, and might attack with es much rancor and malig- 
nancy as he pleased anything that everybody opposed; but 
when he called into question conventional notions concern= 
ing ethical principles which had been thoughtlessly ac- 
cepted, his math had to be closed - no matter how full 
it might have been of the admonitions of sacred scripturel 

His faith nevertheless assured him that truth 
would out; evidences of this were indeed already at hand. 
The sermons of Beriah Green were doing much to set the 
minds of the people aright. So also were the very obvi- 
ously unfair and dishonest tactics of the American Cole~ 
nization Soctety. Recently, for instance, A. R. Plumley 
Esaq., an agent of that organization had delivered an ad- 
dress in the Hudson Congregational meeting house. Pre- 


viously he had visited Professor Green and asked him and 


his friends to set down their objections in writing in 








order that he might answer them. Several objections 
were accordingly drafted and placed upon the table a 
short time before the exercises began. Inatead of refer- 
ring to them, however, he read a number of alleged objec- 
tions from a paper which he had prepared by himself and 
answered them at considerable length. When the aboli- 
tionists asked before the close of the meeting that one 
of them be allowed to state their position they were re- 
fused. Plumley likewlse refused to entertain any of the 
objections that they had offered. Since common courtesy 
demanded respectful treatment of a stranger the aboli- 
tionists felt that they must refrain from interfering with 
further remarks. After the audience had gone, however, 
they asked him for the paper from which he had read ob- 
jections but he refused to give it, saying that he would 
later hand over a copy. Then, before he departed, he 
refused to keep even this eacwiaae 

What Elizur Wright considered the crowning mis~ 
deed of all was the refusal of the editor of the Observer 
and Telegraph to take any notice of the incident despite 
the fact that several responsible people were cognizant 
of it and willing to confirm the facts. He accused Yarren 


Isham of having been frightened by combinations of people 
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who had threatened to withdraw their subscriptions, He 
pointed out that Isham had originally lent his full sup- 
port to the discussion but now found it advisable to 
close his columns to it. The editor of the Observer and 
Telegraph seemed to feel the weight of this arraignment 
for he failed to venture anything more than a spiritless 
defense. He finally closed the discussion, he said, be~ 
cause from all the information he could obtain hoe was 
certain that it wea doing more evil than good; yet he 
still had a strong inclination to continue tt. = 
Watching with intense interest this affray at 
the geographical heart of the Yestern Reserve, Villiam 
Lloyd Garrison felt obliged to ratse his editorial voice 
in behalf of his fearless and able co-workers. The changa 
of attitude which had occurred in their minds and in 
those of many of the collegians regarding colonization, 
he declared, would be greeted with joy by the growing 
body of abolitionists in the nation, and lend a new im- 
petus to the spirit of inquiry on this momentous question. 
Professor Wright, he proclaimed, had proved himself 
through his essays the Charles Stuart of the West. Pro- 
fessor Green, he asserted, had likewise distinguished 


himself for his intellectual and moral character; Garrison 
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esteemed him ae a noble recruit in the cause of aboli- 
cae 

In the meantime the Professor of Theology jour- 
neyed to Cleveland where he induced the publisher of the 
Herald to print his now famous "Four Sermons" in pamphlet 
form. Thus did he mold a new instrument to reach an 
audience far beyond the range of his voice and to keep 
alive the discussion which he had aroused during the pre- 
vious November and December. 

Toward the end of January, 1833, Elizur “right, 
ever willing and anxious to support his friend, published 
an excerpt from the British Christian Observer which con- 
tained an uncompromising justification of preaching from 
the pulpit on the subject of slavery. This proved to be 
the flash that preceded another crash of thunder. 

In the very next issue of the Observer and 
Telegraph the more conservative of the college trustees, 
David Hudson, Caleb Pitkin, and Harvey Coe, published a 
letter in which they stated that it was with pain thet 
they felt compelled to indite a reply to the remarks 
Which Wright had written. They indicated that the obvi- 
ous purpose of the professor was to justify by reference 


to high authority the series of sermons recently preached 
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in the College Chapel. The sentiments expressed there 
were known to be cantrary to the principles of a large 
majority of the trustees, they declared, and were evok- 
ing much adverse caument from the parents of the college 
students and from supporters of the institution a11 over 
the Reserve. They wished it clearly understood, however, 
that they had no personal quarrel with the writer, but 
they would suggest that British conditions were utterly 
unlike the American pattern. In closing they prayed that 
further evil might be eecertcan* 

When Berieh Green opened his copy of the paper 
and read this communication his heart filled with indig- 
nation. Exuding an aura of injured righteousness, he sat 
down immediately and composed a public letter excoriating 
his critics. The first matter to which he directed the 
attention of his readers was the occasion that had called 
forth the attack upon his activities - nothing else than 
the remarks of Eligsur Wright. Using these as a point of 
departure, they had "rudely and wantonly fallen afoul of 
the ‘course of preaching recently introduced into the 


College Chapel.'" What did he (creen| have to do with 
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the remarks of Blizur Wright? Why, nothing more than 
any other subscriber to the Observer and Telegraph! Ob- 
viously, he declared, the attack upon him was wholly with- 
out cause or provocation and he wanted his readers to 
note how eager his opponents were to "stab" him. They 
had asserted that his preaching was known to be contrary 
to the sentiments of the great majority of the trustees. 
To whom was this known? he wondered. Certainly he had 
some knowledge which would surprise his readers. In the 
first place, only one trustee, the president of the 
board, had heard the entire series of sermons in question 
and he had given tham his whole-hearted approval. Harvey 
Coe, he believed, had heard but one sermon and, as Green 
had learned from an unimpeachable source, had conceded 
the truth of the arguments to which he hed listened; his 
only ground for finding fault was that the assertions 
were ill-timed. Caleb Pitkin had likewise audited only 
one of the discourses and had admitted that the general 
ideas contained therein were so pregnant with the spirit 
of the Gospel that aside from a few deviations for the 
purpose of dragging in the slavery theme, the bady of the 
sermon was highly pleasing. 

Next to be dealt with was the charge that 
Green's words had evoked expressions of displeasure from 
the parents of the students. This seemed to stimulate 


his fury and to sharpen the implements of his counter- 
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attack. Accusing two trustees in partioular of travel- 
ling about the Reserve and making statements "wholly ex 
parte and unauthorized,” he thought it smail wonder that 
expressions of annoyance had come forth. Others, he con- 
ceded, might have helped them in their work but they 
sould not deny that to a very large degree they had cre- 
ated the situation which they pretended to view with 
misgivings and alarm. He begged to sey that sofar as 
he could recall he had never brought the question of 
abolition or colonization into his chapel discourses. He 
took it thet people had confused assertions made at the 
college disputations with the Sunday sermons. 

In ite moral aspect his defamers had testified 
that slavery in England and the United States was quite 
the same; on whit else, he asked, had he ever expatiated 
than the moral character of slavery? They hed said that 
emancipation could be effected only when the people were 
ready and willing; how, he inquired, could they be pre- 
pared for the step? Most evidently, he replied, through 
the force of enlightened public opinion - a force which 
might best be marshaled by the pulpit and the press. His 
opponents had accused him of attempting to interfere with 
the constitutional rights of the states; he was astonished 
to learn that they knew of no other method of influencing 


the actions of their fellow men than by obstructing the 





45 
exercise of their guaranteed rights. 


Caleb Pitkin and Harvey Coe, the two indivi- 
duals who had been especially the objects of Beriah 
Green's wrath, responded in a rather humble tone that 
they regretted his failure to limit hts comments to the 
material contained in their previous camunication. In- 
dicating that same of bis remarks needed explanation and 
correction, they sald that they felt grieved but did not 
think it advantageous to the college, to the cause of 
religion, or to any individual to engage publicly in 
agitation over this matter. Convinced that silence was 
often the most judicious reply, they bad decided to pub- 
lish nothing further on the subject for the time ates 

Not content with the camotion he had excited 
at Hudson, Berlah Green next turned his attention to the 
national scene. In an article which he published in the 
Genius of Temperance he asked how the reticent policy 
pursued by the editors of the principal religious jour- 
nals in respect to abolition could be justified. Why, he 
wondered, did they refuse to print the most interesting 
and important facte relating to that question, facts 


which would arrest the attention of their readers and set 
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them thinking. 


In addition, he wrote a number of "Open Let- 
ters to Slave-holders" in various other reform newspapers. 
A certain Reverend Mr. Cummings apparently grew tired of 
reading these wordy jeremiads so he betook himself to his 
desk and indited an open letter to Beriah Green. Soon 
appearing in the columns of the Christian Mirror, this 
little squib suggested that consistenoy required the Hud- 
son professor to go in person and deliver himself of the 
teachings contained in his letters. Green was, however, 
too gifted with foresight to be thus easily enticed into 
a trap. Discretion wes, after all, the better part of 
valor. Said he; : 

From the example of the Savior I infer 

tmt the deadly hostility which e 

people are known to cherish to any 

class of teachers forbids those 

teachers to expose themselves to 

their malignity and violence. 48 

The momentum of the antislavery movement on 
the Western Reserve continued meanwhile to increase. By 
May, 1833, intensity of interest had become so marked 


that it was found necessary to appoint another agent for 


the Liberator, Orsimus D. Canfield of Copley in Summit 
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Christian Mirror, April 4, 1833, quoted in Boston 
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county. In the same month the friends of abolition in 


Boston, Massachusetts, invited Eligur Wright to come to 
their city and deliver a course of lectures on his favor- 
ite theme. The professor of mathematics displayed no 
timidity about accepting and was soon in the Capital of 
the Bay State preaching his gospel. 

Orowded audiences greeted him wherever he went 
~ whether at the Bowdoin Street meeting house, the Temple 
in Tremont Street, the Park Street meeting house, Boyls- 
ton Hall, or the Reverend Dr. Jenks' meeting house - in- 
deed, multitudes were turned away because the buildings 
were incapable of containing them. Emphasizing parti- 
cularly the “errors” of the colonizationists, “ight ma in- 
tained that the American Colonization Society tended to 
increase prejudice against the colored peopie, that its 
colony was injurious to africa, that it was attempting to 
perpetuate slavery, and that the only prospect of abolish- 
ing thraldom lay in the promulgation of the doctrine of 
immediate emancipation. It was reported that the lectures 
Gonstituted an able defense of antislavery principles 
and were an accurate and impartial portrayal of the un-~ 


holy precepts and plans of the Colonization Society. The 
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Liberator was certain that they had a profound and salu- 
tary effect upon the minds of those who heard tee 

On his homeward journey the "Charles Stuart of 
the West" overlooked no opportunity to enter a discussion 
or engage in a debate. At New Haven, one evening he at- 
tended the formation of an antislavery society and the 
following day delivered an address to an appreciative 
audience in the North Meeting House. His hard blows 
evoked an animated though rather ill-tempered vindication 
of New England against the charge of abetting slavery 
from one No#h Yebater Esq.. To this "right made what he 
deemed to be a very effective rejoinder. When he arrived 
in New York he made every effort to engage the agents of 
the Colonization. Society in a debate, but failed to draw 
them in. They excused themselves on the plea that they 
had too many other pressing matters to which to attend. 
One of them offered to meet him in Philadelphia where he 
probably knew Wright could not be because of previous 
commitments. Another was willing to enter a discussion - 
the day after "right was to leave. The professor conse- 
quently had to content himself with delivering two lectures 
in Chatham Street Chapel where very meager audiences 


were on hand to hear him. Apparently New York was not 
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yet willing to be proselytized by this apostle of free- 
ian 

When he returned to Fudson Wright found on his 
desk a long letter from his brother-in-lew, John Seward, 
who was a member of the Board of Trustees of the college. 
Seward had recently seen 4a letter from a certain Bostonian 
indicating that he would make no more payments on his 
pledge to the school. His reason for withdrawing his 
support, he stated, was that he had no tntention of aid- 
ing an institution that sent out agents to question the 
motives of the Colonization Society. Seward wrote that 
he was sending this message in order that Wright might 
realize the embarrassing situation that he was creating 
for the trustees. They, to be sure, did not know what to 
do; if Wright should say tmt they ought to become anti- 
solonizationists they would reply that they could not. 
They had no more inclination to give up their opinions 
than had Wright to give up his. Was it not possible, 
Seward inquired, that his brother-in-law had made a mis- 
take, after ali? 

In a vaguely threatening tone he pointed out 
that the board wished him well, had a great respect for 
his talents, had given him the position he held, and 


RT 
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wanted him to retain it to the mutual benefit of both 
himself and the institution tn which he taught. To re- 
lieve the communication of some of ita sting, Seward 
declared that he wrote "not as a member of the Board, but 
as an individual - a friend - a brother." He hoped that 
thia epistle would not be considered an impropriety but 
rather an evidence of the kind feeling with which it was 
Me iene 

Wright, however, cauld not retreat nor even 
stand still; he must go onward in the prosecution of the 
mission for which he bolieved thot God had destined him. 
A few days later his new pamphlet, The Sin of Slavery and 
Its Nemedy, came off the press. Again he berated the 
Colonization Society for its alleged tendency to preserve 
slavery, to harm Africa and to oppress the free people 
of color; again he stressed the "moral omnipotence” of 
the doctrine of immediate emancipation; and again he re- 
ceived the plaudits of “William Lloyd Garrison who was 
almost apeechless in his admiration for this ere 

An effective though less spectacular anti- 
slavery enthusiast on the faculty of Western Feserve 
College was the president, Charles Backus Storrs, who 


i, 
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confined his activities in behalf of frecdom mainly to 
addressing the meetings of established antislavery soci- 
eties. Eis speeches, though often extending to two 
hours! duration, were not characterized by that contemp- 
tuous invective and fiery gasconade which had rendered 
the utterances of Green and Wright so obnoxious to many. 
He was never the center of a storm of controversy for, 
being & man of balance and poise, his sentiments did not 
excite hostility even among those with whom he di sagreed. 

On May 8, 1833, he and Professor Green travel- 
led some twelve miles south to Tallmadge where the anti-~- 
slavery soclety of that village was holding its annual 
meeting. Storrs, mmving been chosen to deliver the prin- 
cipal address of the day, exercised his oratorical powers 
for almost three hours with @eep feeling and consummate 
skill. Unfortunately for the cause of the Negro, hia 
assiduous devotion to what be deemed his duty overtaxed 
his delicate body and left him ina state bordering upon 
exhaustion. Never again would he ascend the platform to 
harangue the miltitude in behalf of the oppressed; his 
Constitution, feeble at best, now gave way before the 
ravages of pulmonary consumption. 

Receiving 4 leave of absence late in June that 
he might have an opportunity to restore his health, he 


Journeyed to his brother's home in Braintree, Massachus~ 


etts, but proved unable to stem the decline which had 
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set in. Death removed him from his mortal labors in the 
middle of September and, though his weakness had been 
extreme for some time, he maintained his interest in the 
noble cause to the lest. It was said that less than a 


week prior to his demise he asked that the recent issues 
54 
of the Liberator be sent to him. His death was mourned 


by all who knew him, whether personally or through his 
workea. A correspondent of the Liberator expressed the 
prevailing sentiment of the friends of liberty when he 


declared; 


He fell a martyr to the interests of 
his colored breth¢en. For many 
months did that mighty man of dod 
apply his discriminating and gigan- 
tic mind to the subject of slavery 
and its remedy, and when his soul 
could no longer contain his holy 
indignation against the upholders 

of this unrighteous system he gave 
vent to his aching heart, and 
poured forth his clear thoughts 

and holy feelings in such deep and 
soul-entrancing eloquence that 
other men, whom he would fain in 
his humble modesty acknowledge his 
superiors, sat at hia feet and 
looked up as children to a prarent.55 


John Greenleaf Thittler likewise gave vent to 


the feelings which overcame him on this sad occasion and 
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dedicuted a poem to his memory. While it was composed 
of several stanzas, only the last is quoted here: 
In the evil days before ua, 
And the trials yet to cane,- 
In the shadow of the prison, 
Or the cruel martyrdom, - 
Ne will think of thee, 0h brather! 
And thy sainted name shall be 
In the blessing of the captive 
And the anthem of the free. 56 
In the meantime the ranks of the reformers on 
the Reserve had been further thinned. Professor Green 
had resigned his post in June to accept a call to the 
presidency of Oneida Institute and Elizur Wright had 
banded in hia resignation in August that he might go to 
New York and, with Arthur Tappan's financial support, 
throw himself entirely into the cause of the oppressed. 
Not only head Tappan edvised Yright to take this course 
but Charles Storrs had likewise recommended it to him, 
on the supposition, possibly, that the Board of Trustees 
57 
might soon take some unfavorable action. 
The conservatives now gave themselves over to 
rejoicing for, they declared, the radicals had been 


driven out by the trustees and their actions as well as 
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thelr principles had been condemned. This, however, 


was an interpretation hardly justified by the facts. 
None of the records of the college which have been pre- 
served yield any evidence affirming this construction of 
the affair. Indeed, Beriah Green himeelf denounced it 
as a falsehood in a letter to the African Repository. He 
resigned, he declared, because he conceived it as his 
Feaven imposed duty to heed the call to earn 
Elizur Wright likewise gave testimony to the same effect. 
In 4 communication to tke Observer and Telegraph written 
before he left Pudson he asserted that his resignation 
bad not been induced by any move the board had made or 
was likely to make, but simply by a call to another field 
of teens 

Whatever may have been the motivating factors 
that produced the situation, the conservative Cleveland 
Herald at least was relieved to witness the departure of 
those who had been responsible for the controversy that 
had taken place. It sincerely hoped that the college, 
which enjoyed such a favorable location and which had 
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pegun operations under such auspicious circumstances, 
when freed from the influences under which it had been 
laboring might yet serve the purpose for which it was 
ereated and become us renowned for its scholarly services 
as it had heretofore besn for its attertion to the negro 
Ee ig 

A correspondent from Hudson, hovever, replied 
in the Liberator that abolition could never be repressed 
in the College for at least six-sevenths of the students 
were abolitionists of no mean csliber. He alluded to 
the recent Commencement at which six md graduated and 
expected that three would now devote their lives to the 
liberation of the blacks. The whole region, he observed, 
was rapidly becoming aroused. He had lectured in various 
parts of the Reserve and had found that the younger gen- 
eration were quite willing to hear him and to support the 
cause of abolition. He admitted, however, that the older 
people were less easily Pe eaaae © 

As one reviews She excitement that accompanied 
the controversy at Hudson he may well wonder how rational 
beings could be so wrought up over differences that 


were, after all, of an extremely tenuous nature. It is 


re 
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practically certain tht almost the whole Board of 
Trustees would have been willing to join the Western 
Reserve Anti-Slavery Society when it was organized in 
1833 if the majority of those present had permitted the 
4nelusion in the constitution of a provision for "the 
colonization of the people of color in Africa or else- 
where when they desire[a] it." For three hours 4 vigor- 
ous discussion continued but the colonizationiats found 
themselves worsted and withdrew. The abolitionists then 
adopted a constitution to thelr liking and elected as 
their first president Elizur Wright Esq., the father of 
the professor and a member of the Hoard of Trustees of 
‘the college. 

The cleavage between the two groups was effect- 
ed, therefore, by this single point of difference. Each 
was equally interested in bringing about the complete 
eradication of slavery from the United Stetesa, immediate 
emancipation in the District of Columbia, the repeal of 
discriminatory state laws - especially in Ohio, and the 
raising of the black population to a position of equal- 
ity with the whites in the possession of rights and 
netrtiacea 
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These facts to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the rumor was bruited about the country in some vague 
way that the faculty and trustees were proslavery en- 
thusiasts. This allegation became so general by April, 
1835, that they found it advisable to issue a statement 
of their principles in the Ohio Observer concerning the 
questions of college management, of freedom of discussion, 
and of slavery and its theological implications. They 
stuted that many of their number were in egreement with 
the stand taken by the Yestern Reserve Anti-Slavery 
Society while the others @lso held the same views with 
one exception: they could not "assume a hostile atti- 
tude towards the colonization of people of color, with 
their own intelligent and free consent." . 

This expression of opinion, it would appear, 
was sufficiently cbvicus end straightforward for anyone 
to understand. Misapprehensions and criminations, how- 
ever, would not down. In July the subject emerged once 
more ina series of strongly worded antislavery resolu- 
tions brought forward in the church. Some of the facul- 
ty members and ea few of the students voted against them 
although the majority accepted them. The minority there- 


upon adopted another set of declarations which embodied 
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the same ideas in slightly different language. 

Almost immediately, the Hudson people dis~ 
covered, the New York Evangelist magnified this slight 
disagreement into a serious matter; soon it was train- 
ing its guns on the college and the faculty, attacking 
them with all the vigor that could be employed in the 
pursuit of a righteous cause. Professor Fulsome and 
Tutor Walker repeatediy wrote replies to the Evangelist 
in an effort to correct the mistaken views of its edi- 
tor, but al11 to no avail. The more they attempted to 
explain and defend themselves, the more he was convinced 
that they were trying to conceal the wickedness in their 
hearts. After months of exertion they finally gave up 
in ah 

It would appear that these canmunications de- 
feated their own purpose, inasmuch as an ever widening 
circle was caning to believe that the college was defi- 
nitely a proslavery institution. To such an extent had 
its attitude been misrepresented that it became necessary 
for the trustees again to state their position publicly. 
Inasmuch as there was a false impression abroad concern- 


ing some of their principles, they declared in the Ohio 
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Observer, they wished to reaffirm their adherence to 
the ideal of free discussion and to the practice of 
admitting young men without regard to their religion or 
complexion. Good moral character and adequate mental 
capacity, they wrote, were the only qualifications they 
had ever seen fit to Soauites 

The little community at Hudson was meanwhile 
advancing to the position marked out by the radicals a 
short time earlier. At the beginning of 1854, as War- 
ren Isham handed over his editorial office to R. M. 
Walker, he still found it necessary to assuage the fears 
of many who were apprehensive lest the paper should 
henceforth be numbered in the abolition ranks. He de- 
clared explicitly that he had assurances that this would 
not occur; without such commitments, he stated, he would 
not have considered it proper to make the bacetan 

By December, however, S. I. Bradstreet, who 
had recently replaced Yalker, was sounding a decidedly 
different note. Outlining the course which the local 
slavery controversy had taken, he pointed out that a 
year or so ago the excited and chaotic condition of 
public opinion had been such as to negate the possibility 
Re es oe ee ee 
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of satisfying the disputants with any editorial policy, 
no matter how discreet. So firmly entrenched were the 
old ideas among the great mass of the readers that it 
was hopeless to expect an impartial examination of the 
new principles without first conditioning their atti- 
tudes. Without s gradual approach to the new ground 
arguments would have been to no avail; the subscription 
list, moreover, had been terely sustaining the journal 
and a slight decrease might readily have spelled doom 
to the whole enterprise. 

The Observer's practice had been, therefore, 
to publish the facts adduced by both the abolitionists 
and the colonizationists but to suppress angry diacus- 
sions and sharp arguments. Justification for this mode 
of action was found in the works of the'Saviour Himself” 
who revealed at first only part of the truth because his 
disciples could not bear 1t 811. Now, however, the sit- 
uation was essentially changed as had been anticipated. 
The majority of the members of the Hudson area were ac~ 
cepting the basic principles of abolitioniam and differ- 
ing only upon non-essential points of doctrine. Probably 
no other place in the nation, wrote Bradstreet, was at 
that time so fully dnpues with antislevery principles as 


the Western Reserve. Thenceforward articles were 
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printed without regard, apparently, to their truculence 
or the bitterness of their denunciation of slaveholders. 
At the same time the attempts to Justify the Coloniza- 
tion Society were growing fewer and less positive. 

By the middle of 1835 the Observer was ready 
unequivocally to answer the question as to why abolition- 
ists could not welcome colonization men into their fra- 
ternity and unite their efforts to achieve @ common ab- 
ject. Colonization, it asserted, not only fell short of 
the purpose of abolition - that would have been of minor 
importance = but it actually opposed 1t. Its essential 
teachings were repugnant to those of abolition. It pre~ 
sented itself as a substitute for abolition and deseribed 
the latter as "enthusiasm and madness." How could two 
such ideologies arceaece 

Soon the columns of the Hudson Paper were shout-— 
ing out their impaasioned messages with a fervor and ar 
eloquence that rivalled that of Garrison himself. It 
Placed itself in the foremost ranks of antislavery jour- 
nalism and indications are that its audience did not lag 
far behind. Obviously it stimulated opposition outside 
the Reserve and, to a limited extent, within. Its editor 
8pprehended little danger, however, from the vigorous 


a 
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denunciations and personal attacks of his enemies. 


Our adversaries {he declared] are 
fruitful in expedients: When 
‘storming! fails they try ‘mining! 
and they would fain impress the 
public mind with the belief that 
abolitionists are in numbers few 
and contemptible, and thetr cause 
perfectly despicable. But they 
must unwittingly falsify their 
own assertions by their mighty 
efforts to put us down, Who ever 
saw all the elements of society 
put in mction by a little fanatic- 
ism? or a whole community conjured 
to rise to put down a cause whose 
object was absurd and ridiculous, 
and whose abettors were only wretch- 
ed fanatics? 70 


The geographical heart of the Western Reserve 
had been stimulated both by forces within and without 
and was in turn pumping a stream of new and unconvention- 
41 ideas throughout an ever growing body of thinkers. 
Whether the initial impulse was Garrison'a or not is not 
altogether certain, Indeed there is sane evidence to 
substantiate the thesis that Elizur Wright Jr. was the 
Co-originator of the combination of ideas known as "Gar- 
risonianism." His letter to the famowis editor of the 
Liberator, written in December, 1632, at least pointe in 
that direction: 


You will recollect that in 4 letter 
some time ago I expressed some 
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doubts with regard to the correct- 
ness of your views in respect to 


oe flea cast aeage have ose 

pelle ose doubts. 

Regardless of ultimate and proximate causes, 
however, the fact remains that by the end of 1835 the 
earnest children of Connecticut were well along the 
high-road that led to a fuller conception of the rights 
and worth of the individual man; Democracy was being 
redefined with a degree of universality which disturbed 


and shocked 4 conservative world. 
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CHAPTER III 
OBERLIN ESPOUSES RADICALISM 


Located in the southern part of Russia town- 
ship in the county of Lorain, Oberlin, which was to be 
the scene of much commotion involving moral problems 
in the ensuing years, was in 1833 but a verdant wilder- 
ness whose silence was seldom broken: save by the rustle 
of the leaves or the howling of the wolves. To this 
tract there come a number of devout families garnered 
from New England, New York, and northern Ohio, whose 
purpose it was to found a religious cammunity and a 
school for the inculecation of Christian knowledge and 
Godly principles. This movement was, of course, not 
spontaneous, Its originators and leaders were the Rev- 
erend John J. Shipherd, the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Elyria, and his friend and co-worker Philo P. 
Stewart, who later attained fame in the world of indus- 
try and invention. 

Praying and conversing frequently with each 
other, these two worthies gradually came to the conclu- 
Sion that the woes of the world might in part he miti- 
gated if they should establish a village and a school 
Where their ideals of Christian life and education might 
be reduced to practice. The clergyman was most con- 
cerned about the organization of a Body of pious fami- 
lies from whom the spirit of the world might be excluded 
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and emong whom the words of the gospel might furnish 
the pattern of life. Essentially his purpose was to 
build a center of holy influence to radiate sanctify- 
ing grace upon the Western Reserve snd even the entire 
world, a sort of seminary for the preparation of labor- 
era to work in the vineyard of the Lord, The very prac- 
tical Philo Stewart, however, was more interested in the 
founding of an institution where intellectual pursuits 
might be united with manual labor to the end that ambi-~- 
tious students might receive an education without the 
necessity of obtaining financial aid, 

Departing for New England in November, 1832, 
Rev. Shipherd arrived after a journey of two weeks in New 
Haven and made his way to the offices of Mesars. Strest 
and Hughes who were the owners of the nine aquare mile 
tract he was desirous of obtaining. After considerable 
negotiation the minister secured the land; he then turned 
to the task of finding settlers, and spent the remainder 
of the winter at that enterprise. By September, 1833, 
his work was accomplished and he was back in Oberlin re- 
celving, directing, and encouraging the colonists as they 
flled in from the East. Things progressed so favorably 
that 1t was possible to open tha school early in December 


and in February, 1834, the state legislature saw fit to 


Charter it under the name of the Oberlin Collegiate 
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7 
Institute. 


When the summer of 1834 was past and the short- 
ened days of autumn were upon him, John Shipherd once 
more set out for the East along a route that led through 
Cincinnati, in search of & president, an instructor in 
mathematics, and an Den naetnek Here he discovered that 
the students of Lane Theological Seminary had been over- 
come by the startling utterances of William Lloyd Garri- 
son and, rebelling against the conservative influence of 
the beard, of trustees, had left the school in large nun- 
bers. Reverend Asa Mahan, @ member of the board, like- 


wise had withdrawn when the majority of the trustees 
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In 1847 he was elected professor of mathematics and 
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Charles Grandison Finne (american Feligious 
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ents of Lane Seminary to dissolve their connection 
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refused to permit the free discussion of slavery. At the 
same time Professor John Morgan, who was known to be a 
friend of the antislavery movement, had bean notified 
that his services were no longer Retreats Rearing of 
what had transpired, the New York merchant-philanthropist, 
Arthur Tappan, had sent the Cincinnati crusaders an offer 
of $5,000 for a tuilding and the promise of an endowment, 
if they would found 4 school upon antislavery principles 
and under antislavery direction. 

Shipherd immediately perceived the splendid op- 
portunity which presented itself to Oberlin und lost no 
time in writing to the Oberlin trustees begging them to 
appoint Mahan president and Morgan professor of mathemat- 
ics. He urged also that the board pass 4 resolution to 
the effect that students should be received into the 
Inatitute without regard to ee 

When Oberlin was founded the question of slav- 
ery and race relations seems not to have entered the 
minds of those concerned. No antislavery clause hed been 


dnoluded in the original charter nor had there been any 


a 
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6 
discussion about such a matter. Doubtlessly the origi- 


nal Oberlinites were opposed to slavery but they had no 
idea that this topic would be one of the first to dis- 
turb the even tenor of their waye in the western wilder- 
ness. The American Colonization Society was generally 
conceded to be the only feasibla means of eradicating the 
evil and, during the first year at any rate, it appears 
that inetructors, students, end colonists were of one 
mind on the matter, except for John Shipherd and two or 
three boys who had been under the influence of the aboli- 
tionist clergyman, John Monteith of sean! This proba- 
bly accounts for the character of the resolution which 
the trustees udopted in answer to Shipherd's eanminica- 
tion. It declared that the bourd did not see fit to take 
any stand regarding the education of people of color until 
more definite information on the subject conld be obtained. 
For the present the members wished the Institute to ad- 
mit pupils on the same basis as that employed by the 
ether literary institutions of the Aina 
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When John Horgan, who was now stationed at 
Glinton, HW. Y., learned of this resolution he immediately 
sent a letter to Mahan, Shipherd, and the trustees in- 
dicating his refusal to accept a position in the school 
and declaring that "This resolution alone would induce me 
to decline the place." He did not see how any conais- 
tent abolitionist could lend either financial aid or 
personal influence to Oberlin unt{1 the board determined 
to reverse its decision and recognize the "righta" of 
the Negro. He expressed the hope that the New York ree 
formers would not move a finger to telp Obarlin until 
the "disgraceful step of ita legal guardians” was re- 
traced. He was certain, moreover, that Theodore ‘Dwight 
Wald and the other Lane rebels would not be interested 
in enrolling in the Lorain county tnatitution as long ea 
the trustees! viewpoint remained what 1t was. Even Lane 
Seminary, he declared, "did not assume this odious attt- 
isan? 

Morgan had judged aright concerning the posi- 
tion of the seceders from Lane. John Shipherd was there- 
fore obliged to send a pastoral letter to his Oberlin 
flock exhorting them to change their notions regarding 


race relations, for he believed that their opinions were 
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the determining forces behind the action of the board 

of trustees. He begred them as the Lord's chosen people 
to be ambitious to discover and to employ the proper 
means for the conversion of the world, and besought them 
to be leaders on the path of righteousness, despite 
their fears. 

A great change must occur, he predicted, before 
the King of the world should actuallv rule over all na- 
tions. There wovld have to be mmerous developments of 
both spiritual and material machinery before the reign 
of Satan conld be crushed. Who, he inquired, should be 
prominent in furthering these changes and developments 
if not his dear brethren at Oberlin? He would not want 
them to be lesty or thoughtless in remodeling their cus- 
toms, he added, but ke would desire them to pray for 
spiritual guidance and to follow their consciences with- 
out considering whether the world or even the church 
would take it amiss. Nothing, in his opinion, was more 
inadvisable as well as sinful than to exchange righteous- 
ness for expediency. 

Becoming somewhat more specific, he indicated 
thet he was frightened by their recently expressed hostil- 
ity to the plan of educating colored youth in the college. 
This was a source of such grief as he had seldom before 
experienced. Although he had known that some of then 


Were opposed to immediate abolition because they believed 
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that the condition of the sluves was such as to disqnal- 
_. ify them for the resnonsibilities of freedom, still he 
assumed thet they would at least concur in the opinion 
thet it was advisable to uplift and educate them as quick- 
ly a8 possible, and would consequently acquiesce in the 
admission of those who gave evidence of talent and piety. 
In al1 he advanced nineteen arguments in sup- 
port of his position. Negroes were needed as ministers, 


missionaries, und instructors of their brothers in Africa 


z 


as well as in America. Emancipation probably could 
never be undertaken if at least some measure of educa- 
tional opportunity were not extended to them. If taught 
mong themselves they could not progress as rapidly as 
they would if they were surrounded on every side with 
white influences. God made the blacks of one blood with 
the whites; the two races were consequently closely re- 
lated; they were neighbors. Whatsoever the whites de- 
sired to be done unto themselves they must do unto the 
blacks or be simmers in the sight of God. The disincli- 
nation to mingle with them for the purpose of accomplish- 


ing good, said Shipherd, ws much like that of the Phar- 






_isees who objected to Christ's eating and drinking with 
‘publicans and evildoers. Intermarriage, he asserted, was 
“Yiot requested nor was it to be feared. 

Turning to considerations of personnel and 


finance, Shipherd pointed out thet the men and money most 


; 





TO 
essential to the success of Oberlin could not be pro- 
cured if the people refused to accept their colored bro- 
thers. Eight professorships and 10,000 were subscribed, 
subject to the proviso that the Reverend Charles Grandi- 
son Finney be made professor of theology in the Institute, 
but Finney would not consider the appointment unless 
colored youths were admitted. President Mahan and pro- 
fessor Norgan had already indicated a similar intention, 
and these were all men whom Oberlin sorely needed, re- 
gardliess of their antislavery proclivities. To cap the 
elimax, Shipherd declared tmt his conception of his duty 
was such 4s to preclude any further effort on behalf of 
Oberlin if his black brethern were to te rejected because 
they happened to differ from others in the pigment of 
their daa 

Shipherd was evidently near the end of his re- 


sources a8 far as obtaining money was concerned. Writing 


_ from Ballston, N. ¥., in February, 1835, he stated tmt 


it had been utterly impossible to secure funds at Albany 
or Troy. Not one church in Albany could be found in 
sympathy with Oberlin. The people of Troy had excused 
themselves from giving on the ground that they had just 


made a contribution to another eleemosynary enterprize 


1 
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but, thought Shipherd, "their fear of abolitionisn... [had] 
unatrung their benevolent nerves." er Apperently, if Ar-~ 
thur Tappan and his colleagues should refuse to lend 
their support, there was little prospect of financial 
success. 

The board of trustees eventually grasped the 
point and their president, the Reverend John Keep of Ohio 
City, was able to write to Finney informing him that he 
had been appointed professor of theology at a salary of 
$600 a year in addition to the use of an appropriate 
house and garden. The institution would, moreover, de- 
fray the expenses incurred in moving ths clergyman and 
his wife from New York where ho was pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church. To remove any doubt as to Finney's 
acceptance, Keep tncluded in his letter a resolution of 
the board to the effect that the question of receiving 
students into the school would be left to the good judg- 
ment of the faculty in all instances and, further, that 
the entire administration of its intermal activities 
would be turned over to the members of the teaching 


12 
staff. 
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Finney did not accept at onse, however, and in 
the meantime the wellwishers of Oberlin were torn by 
worry und fear. Wot only wes there uncertainty about the 
intentions of the New York reform element, but there was 
Also adverse criticism to face at home in the Yestern 
Reserve. Some people were contending that a progressive 
sohool like Oberlin would tend to divide the churches of 
northern Ohio; others declered that 1t would injure the 
recently founded Yestern Reserve College at Hudson; still 
Others asserted that it wos an absolutely unnecessary and 
unwarranted inatitution. The Oberlinites, of course, 
were not anxious to produce a collision with the Fudson 
school but they felt, nevertheless, that their plans for 
@ seminary devoted to the Inculeatton of revivalist tech- 
niques could not be dropped. They believed, moreover, 
that youths of color had to obtain an education and they 
suspected that such students could not secure fair treate 
ment and adequate attention at Yestern Reserve pare 

The rival viewpoint of Fudson people +as sum- 
marized in the Hudson Observer and Telegraph by one who 
Signed himself “Serutator." This anonymous correspondent 
urged the unfairness of building arother institution at 
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Oberlin. He coule not perceive any necessity for another 
college in Ohio's wilderness, whore the land was thinly 
settled and replete with other schools of the same type, 
each ekeing out & very precarious existence. Ohio al- 
ready had, he pointed out, five or six half-starved lite 
erary academies, one of which was within forty miles of 
Oberlin and was still very inadequately supported by con+ 
tributors and ceunemeneoe 

AB soon as John Shiphord read this he flew to 
the defense of his project. The “estern Peserve College 
and the Oherlin Collegiate Institute, he declared, were 
sisters and not competitors. Neither he nor any of his 
associates, he added, had ever encouraged a student to 
desert a neighboring school to attend thetrsa; they had 
“never lifted a finger, or uttered a word, or cherished 
a desire to injure any one of the sisterhood" around them, 
and they intended that they never sea Despite these 
sweet professions, however, it is recordad that the 
spring of 1825 witnessed Oberlin's reception of a number 
of students from Yestern Reserve College who hud come to 
—_— 
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to feel its atmosphera too confining for their antislav- 
ery eae 

Unkind remarks continued to be voiced about 
Qberlin and the sermons that were preached from many of 
the pulpits throughout the Teserve were anything but com- 
plimentary to "Oberlin abolitionism." Ina letter to 
E, ©. Sturges of Mansfield, a ersditor of the Lorain coun- 
ty colonists, John Shiphkerd expressed the hope that he 
had not been paying any attention to such propaganda. 
Intimating that the hostile attitude which had developed 
was the result of jenlousy created dy Oberlin's prospec- 
tive gift from Arthur Tappan ond his brother, Lewis, 
Shipherd remarked that some people were talking as ir 
the Tappans had bought the Oberlin school. ‘ith perhaps 
& Little equivocstion he declared: “Our principles are 
the same as they were before they [the Tappanal were in- 
vited to subscribe. I fave not changed at all since I 
left home or before to set thts money or any other.” 
True, he admitted, !f promising colored vouth should apply 
for admission into the institution they would be accepted 
unless this uoutd bar white students possessing higher 
qualifications. 
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The Tappans' money was indeed a tempting pros- 
pect and the directors of Yestern Reserve College experi- 
enced its magnetic power. In April, President George E. 
Pierce indited 4 most friendly communication to Charles 
Finney telling him of a "memorial" which the ministers of 
the Heserve were then signing for the purpose of securing 
the organization of 2 theological department at Hudson 
with Finney us 4 professor. Such @ seminary should be 
located at Hudson rather than ut Oberlin, he said, be- 
cause not only the ministers but the churches of north- 
eastern Ohio desired it; because Western Reserve College 
was established after difficult struggles and finencial 
sacrifices purposely for the education of ministers; and 
bechuse it was, moreover, the recipient of numerous pray- 
ers and had often been baptized by the “influence of the 
Holy Ghost." In addition to thia the buildings were in 
geod condition, the school was expanding, the surroundings 
were plexsent, end it was not far distant from towns that 
Were rapidly becoming important. 

Approaching more closely to the economic matter 
that was burdening his mind, he indicated that his college 
bud received between eighty and ninety thousand dollars 
in subscriptions but tht some of this could not be col- 
lected; at the present moment there was a drive under way 


to obtain an additional $50,000. Pierce tad nothing to 
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say against Oberlin, but he and his colleagnes deprecated 
the friction which must necessarily arise from estabdlish- 
ing two such seminariea so close together. Neither he nor 
his associates could discover, strange to say, “any dif- 
ference of plan, or any diversity of sentiment, on any 
matter which should form the basis of a aivieiene 

In the meantime the Teppans were experiencing 
doubts as to the wisdom of throwing their financial 
strength solidlv behind the Lorain county achool. Writ- 
ing to John Shipherd early in Hay, Levis Tappan repeated 
and emphasized the conditions upon which his support 
would be forthcoming. Feverend 0. G. Finney had to be- 
come professor of theology, and antislavery prinet ples 
must be accepted, freely discussed, ard tneuleated in 
the institution. General moral reform in all its vartous 
aspects must likewise be intervoven into all its instruc- 
tions. Tappan desired to make very clear the mutual 
agreement they had mde some time earlier because since 
he bad made his subscription he hed entertained crave 
doubts as to whether antislavery as and practices 


would be energetically taught at Oberlin. 
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This communication was not, however, intended 
to manifest a shifting sentiment in favor of the institu- 
tion at Hudson, for a day later arthur Tappan wrote to 
Shipherd warning of the pressure thit waa being exerted 
by the friends of Western Reserve College to obtain Fin- 
ney for that school. Tappan expressed his sincere hope 
the went revivalist would not lend a moment's attention 
to any offer from that source. Nothing less than a com- 
plete housecleaning at Hudson, Involving the trustees and 
most of the faculty, would be required to assure the 
friends of freedom “the glorious results now confidently 
anticipated from ceeine To quiet the fears of John 
Keep, the president of Oberlin's trustees, arthur Tappan 
sent hima letter at the same time, expressing the same 
opinions and adding that the funds he had obtained in 
New York were pledged to Oberlin and could not be diverted 
without the consent of the contributors andthe legal 
guardians of the Lorain county Teareueiene 

Unaware of what was transpiring, President 


Pierce proceeded to inform Charles Finney that he had been 


officially appointed a professor at Yestern Reserve 
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College, and that practically all the ministers had come 
to the conclusion that Oberlin's plans for a theological 
school should be aneapaae Taking his own good time 
about making his decision, Finney finally informed the 
Oberlin board of trustees toward the end of June that he 
would accept their offer which, 48 had heen represented 
to him, included an adequate salary, the admission of 
colored students, and the grant of an annual leave of ab- 
sence during which he might contime his labors among his 
Few Vork ie Inasmuch 48 the long vacation was in 
the winter, as was the cese with most other schools of the 
time, Finney expected to spend only about half the year 
teaching, and the other six months at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle where the Tappans and other noted antislavery men 
were prominent pean. 

President Wahan hed already arrived at Oberlin 
in May and was followed shortly afterverd by his family 
ard several of the lane rebels. A few of the latter, 


such as Theodore Dwight ‘leld and Henry 8. Staunton, did 
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not come to satay, but entered almost immediately into 
public antislavery work throughout the North, visiting 
Oberlin only at intervals when oprortunity preserted it- 
self. On the other hand, several came to spend some 
time; among these were a few who later attained nation- 
wide notoriety for their vork as agents of the American 
Antislavery Socifety; William T. Allan, John %. Alvord, 
George Clark, Sereno W. Streeter, James A. Thome and 
George Gate 

According to James H. Fairchild, Professors 
Finney and Forgan arrived in June and were soon busily 
engaged in their Sia In the case of Finney, his ad- 
vent in June seems highly improbable since he did not 
write his letter of acceptance from New York City until 
the thirtieth of that bee 

Antislavery principles became by the middle of 
1835 a matter of private contemplation, of tnformal talk, 
and of public agitation. Songs and prayers were based 
upon them, and Fourth of July celebrations were centered 


around them. Slavery as it pertained to morals and poli- 


tics, to the Bible and the Constitution, was critically 
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examined again and agein. 

It hardly occasioned surprise, therafore, when 
& group of prominent Cleveland citizens who were later 
to attain fume for their untislavery work addressed a let- 
ter to the faculty of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute 
urging them to remove their achool to the Forest City. 
zvery conceivable inducement was met forth. The atmos- 
phere was pure and salubrious, the water sparkling and 
plentiful, the soil adepted to the production of fruit 
and vegetables, and the area suitable for use &s a picnic 
site. Cleveland wus easy of access, surrounded by a den- 
se population, containing "the most refined society and 
the most sctive und busy scenes of life." If the college 
were moved there, they urged strangely anough, it would 
not come into canpetition with Yestern Reserve College, 
but if it should contime at Oberlin there would be fric~ 
tion with the Budson school and the friends of the two 
institutions would find their efforts parulyzed, their 
energies divided, and their feelings alienated. If it 
should continue where it waa, the Clevelanders prophesied, 
it might be successful for a time because of its endow- 
ments and its popular faculty "but in no distant pertod, 
like those aimilarly located, it would sicken und decline, 
while others would rise und flourish." Closing with an 


expreasion of confidence that their fellow citizens would 


manifest their liberality in contributing funds for a 
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Plot of land and buildings, these enthusiusts invited 
the Oberlin professors to visit them ag soon as Couibie - 
As far 4s can be ascertained, nothing ever came of this 
rather nebulous proposal, the Oberlinites having little 
reason to fear that their college was on the verge of 
dissolution. 

Soon, however, Finney received from 4 friend 
in New York the first hint of the disaster that was to 
overtake the Tappana' business and with it, some of Ober- 
lin's fondest hopes. William Green Jr. wrote that 
arthur Tappan hed a "peck" of letters threatening him 
With assassination. In addition, he was being beset by 
bank cashiers, bank directors, merchants, and many others 
exhorting him to cease his antislavery activities, but 
he was assuring them, one and all, that he would be hanged 
first. In the southern atates an extensive organization 
was being developed for the purpose of boycotting him and 
vigilance committees were being appointed in the larger 
cities to ascertain which individuals were continuing to 
buy from him and to punish them. Tappan, he stated, was 
most fearful of the bank pressure which was being exerted 


because of the antislavery work. The New York merchant 
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was evidently feeling the results of such pressure al- 
ready because Green suggested that Oberlin might save 
some money by having the students build log-cabins for 
ouaviseacc While the elements of a storm were in the 
air, unother two years were to pass before the ultimate 
disaster was to occur. 

In the meantime Charles Finney was engaging in 
a controversy with Arthur Tappan over various aspects of 
the race problem. The latter, being an incorrigible 
friend of the Negro, was contending that no distinction 
whetever should be made between white and colored people. 
Finney wrote him in a disparaging manner that this im- 
plied "full length amalgamation"; he was,of course, will- 
ing to concede that the distinction founded upon color 
was silly and often mirrored a sinful prejudice. He used 
the word "often" advisedly, however, because he did not 
think thet the word "always" was valid. Because of an 
instinctive reaction @ man might refuse to marry a colored 
woman, or to allow his daughter to marry @ colored man, 
and yet be an earnest friend of the negro race. Pinney 
deftly suggested that this might be true even in Tappan's 
case. Believing that Tappan was gravely in error in as- 


suming that the principles behind abolition and 
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amalgamation were the same, Finney maintained that the 
former could readily be effected without first securing 
agreement on the latter. Abolition, he asserted, in- 
volved a question of obvious wrong, "a direct and outrag- 
eous violation of fundamental right." Amalgamation, 
however, was related merely to prejudice and this, he 
said, did not necessarily exclude anyone from the enjoy- 
ment of a natural right. It appeared to Finney that 
Tappan's policy would give the opponents of abolition the 
very weapons they desired. To emphasize amalgamation 
just then would probably do incalculable harm to their 
cause, he opined. 

On vet another serious matter Finney found him- 
self at odda with his New York friends: he firmly believed 
in the policy of continuing racial division in church 
seating. So preposterous did this seem to Lewis Tappan 
that he accused the Oberlin theologian of being a half- 
way abolitionist and declared tmt his opinions had no 
See 

Finney's moderate views brought him into col- 
lision with other antislavery men as well. Insisting 


upon having his students evangelizing rather then 
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abolitionizing, he found himself in disagreement with 
Huntingdon Lyman and James 4. Thome who were certain 
that the Lord had called them to devote their energies 
solely to the cause of the slave. John YY. Alvord, on the 
other hand, was disposed to agree with his mentor, while 
William T. Allan was doubtful as to which course he 
should teyags 

Viewing the rising antislavery fever with 
alarm, Finney felt obliged to communicate with Theodore 
DB. Weld in mid-July, 1836, to warn him of the conflagra- 
tion that impended. Was it not true, he asked, that the 
present course of the abolitionists was leading the 
nation directly into ctvil war? Wothing could be clearer 
to him than that this result would occur unless the anti- 
slavery agitators modified their methods in a very de- 
cided fashion. Finney, alluding to the state of mind 
that had already developed in some quarters, remarked 
that if he had made this comment to soma of his friends 
they would have taken it as proof either of @ proslavery 
bias, or of cowardice, He trusted, however, that Neld 


still had the light of reason and was capable cf reading 
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the signs of the times. 

How could the nation be saved and slavery 
abolished, ‘eld might usk. Finney had an answer. The 
slavery Question was row upon everyone's conscience, 80 
that as soon as @ man experienced conversion, he would 
automatically become an abolitionist. If, therefore, 
abolition could be made an appendage to a general religi- 
ous revival, 211 would be well. Finney was convinced 
that no other mode of procedure would save the country, 
secure the freedom of the slave, or assure the salvation 
of his soul. 

If the all-consuming spirit of abolition should 
continue to sweep moral men off their feet as it’ had in 
the immediate past, he predicted that the church and the 
nation, and religious und political leaders, would be- 
come “embroiled in one common, infernal squabble" that 
would engulf the country ina sea of blood. The public 
mind must, therefore, be focussed upon the subject of 
salvation with abolition as an adjunct, just as Finney 
hud made temperance an accessory in the Rochester revi-~ 
val. By employing his theological class and Weld in this 
indirect fashion, Finney believed that he could move the 
whole land in two years. 

Henry 8. Stanton was evidently one of the fana- 
tics whose course annoyed the level headed Pinney, for 


the latter informed Weld that Stanton had recently sent 
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the students & letter whose contents he could not criti- 
cize strongly enough. In Finney's sight it manifested 
anything but 6 sane hostility to slavery; it contained 
the very spirit und lunguage of the slave driver himself. 
Without going into any further detail he reverted to his 
original theme, warning that unless the reformers could 
agree among themselves and act more calmly, intelligently, 
and devoutly, they could expest to witness all the evils 
and horrors of internecine Seeurey 

Such sentiments as these, so freely expressed 
were bound to evoke serious repercussions when the ul- 
tras learned of them. Less than a month after Finney had 
unburdened his mind to ‘Yeld, he received news from his 
friend, William Green Jr. thet the Tappans would not 
forward any more money until Finney withdrew from at 
least some of the positions he had taken in regard to 
abolition. Green, reading the characters of the merchant- 
philanthropists, suggested that it would probably be a 
commendable plan for Oberlin to free itself from the 
Tappans altogether. They would be constantly causing 


embarrassment as long as they contimued to enjoy 4 
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33 
financial hold over the institute, he provhested. 


These tidings hardly caircide with Lewis Tap- 
pan's recollections in 1870 when he wrote The Iife of 
Arthur Tappan. Tn this biography the author states that 
his brother wrote to Finney during the early days of 
Oberlin, cautioning him not "to epread an abolition 
ieee 

Whatever the merits of the case may be the Tap- 
pans! economic relations with Oberlin, shether they 
willed it or no, came perforce to an end. The financial 
storm of 1837, sweeping as it did across the country and 
leaving widespread desolation in its wake, forced the 
house of Tappan to suspend operetions in Nay, and after 
failing to rally, the business eventually went into bank- 
ruptcy. <A chanter in the history of Oberlin had reached 
its conclusion, and the friends of the Institute were 
obliged to rebuild its financial Phan 

By the opening of 1839 the school was in dire 


need, 48 was evidenced by John Keen ina letter to Yeld; 
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Oberlin - Oberlin ~ dear, though 
persecuted - greatly blessed, 
though heavily and distressingly 
embarrassed tn its pecuniary move- 
ments. Shall it fail?” Tn my judg- 
ment, its existence, and onward 
movement was never so loudly demand- 
ed as now - in connection with what 
is attempted, and with what ts ex- 
pected, by the philanthropists of 
the present age. Indeed, how can 
the necessary achievements be made, 
if Oberlin fail, or even cones to & 
stand still? 36 


The college wes not only left without money for 
the payment of its faculty but was also $30,000 in debt, 
and apparently without the slightest hope of securing 
funds from its friends in the United States. In the 
meantime, copies of Finney's revival lectures had been 
widely distributed throughout England, and the Oberlin- 
ites were disposed to think that the Britons would have 
compassion on them if they understood their purposes, 
their prospects, and their plight. They therefore sent 
John Keep and William Dawes to England after they had 
secured from some of the leading antislavery agitators 
letters of recommendation and declarations of confidence 
in the value of their ivamises 


One of the more significant of these epistles 
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was "An Appeal to the Philanthropiste of Creat 3ritain,” 
by Theodore end Angelim Weld. Although the institution 
had been in existence less than four years, the letter 
declared, twenty of its students had already become lec- 
turers for the American Antislavery Soctety; eight had 
departed for the Yest Indies to minister to the emanci- 
pated slaves; six were on their way to work as mtaston- 
aries among the unfortunate aborigines of the West; 
twelve others were occupied as tnstructors and mission- 
aries among the penniless Negroes of Canada, while ap- 
proximately the same mmber were doing similar work in 
the western states. The “elds gave it as their opinion 
that Oberlin was dcing : 

more for freedom of thought, speech, 

and conscience, more for the great 

cause of human liberty and equal 

rights, the armihilating of preju- 

dice and caste in every form, more 

to honor God, exalt his truth, and 

purify a corrupted Church and Minis- 

try, than any other Institution in 

the United States. 38 

Fortified with such mater{al as this Keep and 
Dawes proceeded hopefully to the land of their ancestors 
where they outlined the objects and the needs of their 
college before the British public. 50 compelling wae 
their plea that they managed to obtain some 4,000 pounds 


Rn 
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sterling before they departed, and this was nearly 
sufficient to cancel all of Oberlin's an 

Hearing of the success which these agents were 
enjoying, the.editor of the Cleveland Observer, which 
wag now the organ of “Yestern Reserve College, found him- 
self bitten by jealousy. From an article which he read 
in the London (England) Patriot he derived the impres- 
sion that the English people were being deluded by Keep 
and Dawes. According to his interpretation, the Ober- 
lin agents were soliciting funds for the formation of a 
seminary to train colored youth for the ministry. Such 
a school under proper direction, he conceded, would be 
a splendid enterprize and would certainly make a power- 
ful appeal in England, This, however, was not the pur- 
pose of the Oberlin Institute as everyone in this area 
well understood, the Cleveland editor declered. It was 
true, he said, thst this school was open to colored 
people, as were others, but either the London Patriot 
was grosaly in error or else Keep and Dawes were secur- 
ing ats from the English people under false preten- 


cea. 
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The passage of time did not, indeed, serve to 
mollify the animosity which Oberlin's enemies felt to- 
ward it. On one occasion during the late 'thirties Fin~ 
ney heard one of the ministers of the Cleveland district 
say thet be considered Oberlin doctrines and Oberlin 
influences “worse than those of Pomen Catholiciem." 4+ 
The missionary societies showed no interest in recruit- 
ing men tainted with “Oberlinism," and the American Edu- 
eation Society refused to contime the institute's stu- 
dents on the roll of its beneficiaries. Lack of con- 
fidence did not characterize onlv one side, however. 
Oberlin's men were doubtful whether they could consci- 
entiously act as agents of the American Boerd of Com- 
missioners for Foreign iissions, and some other mission- 
ary organizations, because of thelr anparent failure to 
take & positive stand against slavery. They consequent- 
ly went out on independent missions, or with some tempo- 
rary body to advance them whatever assistance their 
friends saw fit to sedtnapiear 


As has already been indicated, educators in 
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other centers of learning raised stentorian voices in 
lofty deprecation of the college's principles. As later 
stated by Asa Maban, they solemnly affirmed tmt the at- 
tempt to associate youth without any differentiation 
on the basis of sex, race, or color would be "fatally 
demoralizing, and would ere long render the institution 
a@ disgrace to human ecaea ne The nation's journals, 
both lay ani ecelesiastical, harped upon the same chords, 
and exerted themselves to the utmost to prevent parents 
from exposing thelr children to the "immoral" influences 
of this "Godless" Zona = 

At Western Reserve College there vas a group 
of men who looked with some degree of favor upon Oberlin, 
its educational principles, and its Congregetional ten- 
dencies. As this faction grew in mumbers the generally 
mild Reverend Giles Doolittle of Hudson became disturbed. 
By May, 1839, he could restrain himself no longer, and 
Beizing an opportunity one Sunday afternoon, he used his 
pulpit to deliver @ speech, rather than a sermon, attack- 
ing as abusively as possible such worthies as Dean Kil- 


bourne, Charles ¥. Hamlin, all the Congregational part of 
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the local church, Oberlin, the ‘Yestern Reserve Congrege- 
tioml association to which most Oberlinites belonged, 
Professor John Phelps Covles of Oberlin, and many others. 
Informing Horace 0. Taylor, an Oberlin colonist, of what 
had transpired, Charles Famlin declared that he never 
had supposed that the sweet, agreeable, quiet Giles Doo- 
little could have "spit out so much spite, and with such 
a spirit." Hamlin thought that the good clergyman had 
done more harm to the cause of organized religion than 
he could repair in the next ten vears. He was inclined 
to weep, he said, if he thought 1t would do any good, 
“to see so much wickedness in the heart of those who 
profess [ed] cimtgt ae 

Barly in 1842 many of the members of Ohio's 
legislature determined to take measures for the repeal 
of the charter of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute. The 
reason for this decision was disclosed in a letter which 
appeared in the Columbus Ohio Statesman. This indicated 
that there was no doubt that the major portion of the 
Oberlinites were traitors at heart and would show them- 


selves as such in case of a war with England, which then 
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46 
seemed more than probable. "?hat's right, push along," 


commented the Ashtabula Sentinel sarcastically, "hang 
the rascals and try them afterwards." "Justice will be 
cheated of none of its victims in any event."*" 

Among various reasons for the keen hostility 
that existed in many quarters was the admitted fact 
that Oberlin was serving 4s a sort of union depot for 
several branches of the underground railroad. From there 
the fugitives were passing on fairly regularly under 
cover of night to Cleveland, Charlestown, Huron, Sandusky, 
or any other nearby port where a boat could be found with 
a skipper willing to carry them off to canada. *8 

Petitions for the repeal of the college's char- 
ter were presented in the Senate in February, 184°, by 
Thomas Y. Bartley and a bill for that purpose was re- 
ported out of committee, but sufficient opposition to it 
developed to secure its postponement until the first 
Monday in the following December. The Oberlin Evangelist 
expressed its Joy at the outcome and extended its sin- 


cere thanks to Senator James S. Carpenter for his "manly 
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defense of correct principles" when the very life of 
the institute was at stake. 7° : 

When December arrived, however, snother bill 
was brought forward in the legislature by Representative 
Caleb J. “cNulty for the same purpose, In support of 
the measure Representative James P. Henderson said that 
the Oberlin Collegiate Institute was generally considered 
by the people of Ohio an annoyance and a disgrace to the 
state, "a foul stench in their nostrils." He added that 
its tendency was to provoke outbreaks against the peace, 
and to promote defiant attacks upon the laws of the sur- 
rounding states. The pluce had become absolutely notori- 
ous, he said, and its iniquities were its undisguised 
pride. 

Representative Pobert C. Schenck related that 
he had often heard of the wickedness and demoralizing 
influence of the institute. Fe had recently read a 
nae which purported to reveal ita foul work, and if 
only & part of what he hud learned were trues, he thought 


it a very fit matter for legislative intervention. of 
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Representutive Le Grand Byington told how he 
had been living for the past eight years within the 
eircle of Oberlin's "baleful influence." He was acquaint- 
ed with its poisonous and seditious influence, polluting 
the souls of youth and disturbing the tranquillity, the 
honor, and the morality of the cammonwealth under the 
pretense of philanthropy and holiness, but in contraven- 
tion of the requirements of beth. More evil, he declared, 
came from thet college than from any other organization 
west of the mountains. It was a "banditti of law break- 
ers and Negro stealers, supported by enemies of this 
country abroad, and emissaries at ae 

Henderson re-entered the affray with the state- 
ment that one of the chief purposes of the school was 
openly conceded to be the teaching of the "foul, unnet- 
ural crime of amalgamation" between the whites and the 
blacks. He asserted that he could not believe that the 
House of Representatives would be in favor of proroting 
so "iniquitous" an object by granting corporate rights 
and by enacting special legislation. 

The speakers on the other side of the question 
were far less dramatic but were destined to win the day. 
Representative Thomas Earl asked to be shown better 


evidence before ke would acquiesce in the charter's re- 
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peal. Assemblyman Pichard Varner made the same request, 
and Representative Simeon Fuller fought the bill because 
he believed that Oberlin had performed good service in 
giving the coming generation an opportunity to enjoy the 
fruits of a college education. The bill was finally 
laid on the table by a vote of thirty-six to thirty-five 
until an examination of the fects could be onset 
In the meantime the editor of the Ohio Observ- 
or was being moved to express hia opposition to the tac- 
tics of the would-be repealers. While he was not parti- 
cularly friendly toward the Lorain county seat of learn~ 
ing he was, neverthelees, interested in the principle of 
fair play. Even on the supposition that the village of 
Oberlin was a haven of refuge for absconding slaves, he 
could not perceive any justification for the repeal of 
the college charter. he individuals who lived in that 
area, whether connected with the school or not, were in 
his mind, not to be confused with the corporate institu- 
tion. Its trustees, the Hudson editor argued, could not 
be held legally responsible for the activities of the 
village's inhabitants. If people, acting on their own 
initiative, decided to engage in other enterprizes than 


cn 
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those for which the Institute was established, he could 
net understand why the corporation should be charged with 
abusing its privileges. Even officers of the school 
might have been guilty of committing criminal acts with- 
out burdening the trustees with piilt, he said, for if 
these officers faithfully perfarmed their assigned tasks, 
the trustees could require no more of them. It was 
rather the function of the state itself to force them 

to conduct themselves in harmony with ite laws. 

Inasmuch as the state had reserved to itself 
the right to revoke the charter, some people had been 
urging that this right might be exercised at any time 
without violating any moral obligation. The Observer's 
editor, however, insisted that such a right should not 
be employed in an arbitrary fashion. A charter would be 
valueless and worse if the body established by it and 
the privileges secured through 1+ might, without Just 
reason, be annihilated by legislative caprice, he con- 
tended. In this matter he was defending what he deemed 
to be the sacred rights of all Ohioans for, if one char- 
ter could be rescinded without just cause, no charter 


54 
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Late in December the repeal bill was again 
agitated in the House but to no avail for on Jamuary 2, 
1845, it wes indefinitely postponed by a vote of thirty- 
six to twenty-nine. The Oberlinites were not only 
pleased but quite surprised at this turn of events for 
they had fully expected the bill to pass in the House 
and to be rejected, if at all, in the Senate. & very 
marked change must have occurred tn the House, they ob- 
served, us they canparad its present attitude with that 
of the preceding month when the bil1 had been laid on the 
table by « bare majority of one. Many, they velteved, 
had then voted for ths delay in order to inquire into the 
facts who would have voted for the bill itself ar it hed 
been brought to a decisive ane 

The Oberlin Ivengelist expressed its gratitude 
to God and those members of the General Assembly who 
hed fought "the violent and vindictive spirit which 
sought to condemn and execute the institution without 
giving those interested any hearing whatever." This, it 
believed, vas the fourth time that the legislature had 
considered the question of repeal, and in every instance, 


it charged, the schoolts enemies had made no specific 
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charges, had not permitted any kind of trial, and had 
furnished no opportunity for defense. If the movement 
should be taken up again the Evangelist hoped that the 
legislators would remember that even the worst criminals 
were entitled to ea fair trial; or at least, that such 
culprits should not be condemned and penalized without 
being permitted any defense. The principle of democracy, 
it felt, was at stake. Turning from these considerations, 
it found consolation in the realization that the attacks 
upon the Institute had come from the central and southern 
counties of the state, while the people of the northern 
region had generally made the cause of Oberlin their 
own. 56 

This tendency of the more northerly part of the 
state to favor the Lorain county reformers became increas- 
ingly evident as the 1640's wore on. While at first the 
Oberlinites had been subjected to ruffianism and malign- 
ity as they went abroad into the surrounding towns, °? 
the blood of martyrs eventually proved to be the fruitful 
seed of their doctrines. The repeated occurrence of 


cases in which fugitives were pursued by slave catchers 


into Oberlin and the towns close by tended to produce 
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sympathy for the Negroes and antagonism toward their 
would-be captors. At length a reaction set in, and the 
farmers and townsmen for miles around began to inquire 
ina friendly apirit into the purposes and principles of 
the college. When this had proceeded for some time, the 
school became known and honored and its enrollment in- 
creased by leaps and see In the late ‘forties the 
number of students in attendance often exceeded 800.99 

What is perhaps worthy of more attention is the 
fact that despite the expansion of the school and its 
continued adherence to the policy of coracial education, 
very few Negross presented themselves for admission. Al-+ 
though the first colored student arrived soon after the 
Lane rebels, only four or five per cent of the enrollment 
Were members of his race in the years between 1840 and 
the Civil var. 69 

Indicative of the changed feeling toward Oter- 
lin was the invitation from the directors of the Hudson 
Antislavery Convention to Professors Finney, Morgan, and 
Henry Cowles, requesting them to act as a committee to 


report on the duty of the churches relative to slavery. 
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Coming ag it did in Jamary, 1647, the invitetion found 
Finney and Morgan engaged in conducting revival meetings 
at places far distant from Oberlin. Professor Henry 
Cowles, disregarding @11 selfish considerations, gener~ 
ously constituted himself a committees of one for the per- 
formance of the rather complicated task, and the report 
was soon ready for Mesencctiek. This and similar acts 
of diplomacy served to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
which Oberlin was rapidly cementing throughout the Wes~ 
tern Reserve. 

Not only was the Lorain county establiehnent 
thus advancing its interests in northern Ohio; it was 
likewise ingrutiating itself with people further afield. 
Thus when William Lloyd Garrison made a visit in August 
of the same year he was struck with the kindneas extended 
to him, despite the fact that most of the people could 
not agree with his principles. At the commencement exer- 
Cises two of the graduates denounced "the fanuticlam of 
Some-outeriam and disuntonism” and attacked those who, on 
the strength of their temperance and antislavery efforts, 
tere "endeavoring to promote infidelity.” Professor Pine 


ney, however, jumped to his feet and declared that their 


Genunciations of come-outerism and their emphasis upon 
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the necessity of maintaining harmony and unity in the 
church would prove to be of no evail. They must enter 
without reservation into all the reform movements of the 
time, he shouted, and be “enti-devil all over." If they 
were not prepared for this, he urged that they enter in- 
dustry, or agriculture, or anything else rather than the 
Rates 

Charles Grandison Finney perhaps more than any- 
one else was responsible for the more friendly attitude 
toward Oberlin that developed with the passage of the 
years. A great revivalist, and a reformer among reform- 
ers, he could speak with effect to the people of his day. 
Though moderate in his antislavery views his emphasis up- 
on Saiectansers ied a tendency to drive many of his stu- 
dents to fanaticiam after they pondered their obligations 
with reference to the Negro. 

In general, the professors at the Oberlin Col- 
legiate Institute seem to have been rather calm and 
reasonable concerning slavery but their young and impetu- 
ous students appear to have interpreted the soul-stirring 
words of their masters in a more literal sense than was 
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intended. Travelling about the Reserve and uttering the 
most extreme sentiments agninst slavery, these young 
zealots gave the institution from which they came a re- 
putation for extravagant notions which was perbaps not 
altogether merited. In the 1830's when the aggressive 
antislavery movement was in its early stages this repute- 
tion was a liability to both the colony and the college, 
but as the excitement became more widespread in the 
1840's the same reputation proved to be possibly their 


greatest asset. 


CFAPTER IV 
RELIGION AFD ABOLTTIONISM 


The ‘twenties and ‘thirties were a time of 
notable instability and unreet in the realm of the spir- 
it. Those who had but recently changed their ebode 
from the East to the wilderness of the Vest seemed un- 
willing to preserve much of the old order, whether phy- 
sical or intellectual. In fact, the sudden change they 
had experienced seemed to necessitate an equallv complete 
break with the past where their institutional life was 
concerned. This ts not to say that ell were affected in 
the same fashion, or to the same degree, by the stimlus 
of a new environment, but certain it is thut movements 
like Campbellism, Mormonism, and Millerism provided some 
degree of satisfaction to the more ardent seekers after 
novelty, while even among the more sedate Calvinists the 
doctrine of free will was beginning to find some favor. 

Perhaps the experiences furnished bv a frontier 
milieu were serving to convince the rugged pioneers that 
people were, after ull, masters of their own destiny. 
Granting this, the opportunities for reforming their 
fellow men and for creating an earthlv paradise were 
without limit. Their objectives were clear; their only 
difficulty was the means. Qne path would seem to lead 


directly to the pearly gates, another would appear to 


€assure a swift and satisfactory advent to ecstatic bliss, 
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and still another would present itself as the only pos~ 
sible route to the realm of the Infinite. 

Alexander Campbell was a man whose teachings 
met to a nicety the spiritual neede of the backwoodsmen 
among whom he labored in western Pennsylvania and east- 
ern Ohio. Sometime in the ‘twenties the Almighty show- 
ered His light upon this man of God, revealing that the 
Baptists were deeply involved tn dreadful error. With 
all the courage that characterized a saint and martyr, 
Campbell proceeded to set his fellow religionists 
aright, but, as so often happens, received little thanke 
for his pains; indeed he was rather unceremoniously cast 
out of his church. Feeling obliged to spread his own © 
peculiar brand of eternal truth, he was soon engeged in 
organizing the Disciples and, it may he added, with every 
promise of success. New ideas, new societies, new clothes, 
new anvthing, had huge assurances of general acceptance 
because of the quality of novelty, if for no other 
reason. 

A Baptist preacher, Sidney Rigdon, was among 
the earliest of those whose spirit was overcome by the 
Yord eccording to Alexander. In 1826 he was stationed 
at Kentor, with Kirtland as a missionary post, preaching 
the truth according to the Baptist pattern. Two years 


later, however, he came forth as an unqualified Disciple 
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and managed to take along most of the people of his two 
congregations. 

On one of his speaking tours, Pigdon visited a 
community on the Black River some ten miles south of its 
mouth, where his words were heard by one Parley P. Pratt 
who was moved but not entirely convinced. Betaking him- 
self to the study of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Revelation, he 
hit upon ideas which had thus far lein hidden to the 
eves of man. Fe therefore deserted all worldly cares, 
giving his time and energy solely to the advancement of 
the Word according to Pratt. In the course of Pratt's 
missionary tours he chanced to visit New York State where 
he learned of the Book of Mormon; he read it with a vora- 
clous appetite, and felt obliged to accept its holy pre- 
cepts and to concede thet Joseph Smith was God's true 
vicar on earth. Seeking out this holy one, Pratt was 
baptized and chosen as one of the apostles whose task it 
was to spread the new gospel to all the nations of the 
world. 

Soon he was back in the Reserve, carrying with 
him the good tidings from western New York, Nothing was 
more natural, therefore, than that he should make a call 
upon his old friend Pigdon, who, after all, had been 
responsible for Pratt's speedy rrogress toward eternal 
salvation. True proselvtizer that he was, the “saint” 


testified to personal knowledge of fulfilled prophecies 
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and incredible miracles wrought by the hands of Joseph. 
So thrilled over the new religion were the people, who 
had but recently substituted Disciple for Baptist doc- 
trine, that they made haste to change again. Rigdon, 
their shepherd, however, refused to be swept off his 
feet, and held aloof to make a more profound examination 
of the subject. His research work occupied him but a 
short time, for a vision from heaven indicated that his 
people bad not been in error when they accepted the new 
faith, and that it was his duty to return and lead them 
on the path to Geurnde, 

The foregoing seema to be but & reflection of 
the state of mind which characterized lerge portions of 
the Reserve during this period. While, on the one hand, 
it made possible the growth of the Church of the Latter 
Day Saints from a mere handful at Kirtland in 1@31 to a 
huge organization in 1837, it probably was important 
@lso in rendering the slavery question the burning prob- 
lem it became. 

Like most other parts of the movement for free- 
dom, however, the begimnings of religious activity in 


opposition to slavery were rather gentle and unobtrusive. 
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possibly the typical attitude of the sincere religion- 
ist was reflected by the Reverend Joseph Badger, who waa 


one of the first clergymen to cane to the Yestern Reserve 



















and who remained until his death in 1844, He was decid- 
edly opposed to slavery because he deomed it a sin, a 
national moral evil. He thought, nevertheless, that 
harsh expedients and sharp denunciations would never cause 
the slaveholder to surrender his constitutional right 

to maintain the “peculiar institution." If mild meas- 
ures and calm advice would not reveal the evil to hin, 

it would have to remain until such times as God himself 
saw fit to interfere. He therefore was inclined to hold 
his peace upon the subject. 

Even as late as September, 1834, this view- 
point prevailed, and was mirrored in the resolutions of 
the Grand River Presbytery, sitting at 3urton. Those who 
took part declared that they considered the brand of 
slavery existing in the United States to be morally 
wrong; indeed, 1t was in direct violation of divine law 
and quite repugnant to both the letter and the spirit of 
the Gospel. They were, nevertheless, not disposed to 


take any further steps, for they believed that such vould 


be neither advisable nor justifiable.” 
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This unemotional view of thé situation was, 

“ horever, not to presist much longer. A few months later 
Henry Covles was leading his parishioners at Austinburg 
fp the utterance of far less restrained sentiments. 

i They went on record as believing that both slaveholding 
and slave trading were sins of an extremely aggravated 
mature, directly in conflict with the law of love. The 
sin consisted not only in the violation of personal 
rights but more especially in the demoralization of the 
whole community, including both master and slave. The 
aspect of the matter that was of greatest practical 
moment, however, was the certainty that a righteous Divi- 
nity must soon wreak His vengeance on both church and 
nation unless some positive action were taken to secure 
forgiveness. Inssmuch us they considered the influence 
of the church the only safe and effective means of re- 
moving slavery from the nation, they decided thet hence- 
forth they would not receive church members to their 
communion, nor permit ministers in their pulpit, who 
were guilty of the se 

The Synod of the Western Reserve, meeting in 


December, 1855, took a position thet was even more 
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“Padical. after the customary resolutions to the effect 
| tmt slavery violated the laws of God and the rights of 
"man, the body came out openly and without equivocation 
in fevor of immediate and universal Spataepaviene 
Adcressing chapel convocation shortly there- 
after, the Reverend Jarvis Gregg, a professor at Yestern 
Reserve College and a prominent advocate of abolition, 
declared that he and his associates were not radicala. 
Rather, they were conservatives who desired to preserve 
and increase righteousness and eliminate wmt was con- 
fessedly wrong. They hoped for the destruction of a ays- 
tem which was "only and always iniquitous und oppressive"; 
of an institution which was "only evil and that continu- 
ally; not evil merely in ite abuses and occasional rigors, 
but evil in its very nature; radically evil; evil in its 
mildest forms, and under every meliorating circumstance 
and condition" with which 1t could be invested. Some 
individuals were disposed to assert that the antislavery 
people were not so much interested in the accomplishment 
of the ultimate object at which they pretended to ain, 

4s in the success of their antislavery societies. These 
critics were charging thit it was the poltoy of the 


emancipationists to put all opponents to rout by stirring 
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up public feeling against them and drowning them with 
odium, rather than by persuading them. Uregg, however, 
denied these charges flatly; this was not the course pure 
sued by Christ and it would not be that of His followers.° 
Lucy M. Wright, a kinswoman of the famous Eli- 
zur Wright Jr. whose career tn the Yestern Reserve has 
been sketched in an earlier chapter, was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Summit County Female Anti-Slavery Society 
which was just beginning to function early in 1836, Not 
being personally acquainted with Betsy Cowles, but lmow- 
ing of her from reports she had heard, and being desirous 
of keeping in touch with one whom she considered an out- 
standing leader of the women!s movement, she wrote to her 
at this time. While Lucy was a total stranger, she felt 
that she already knew Betsy for she was a “sister in 
Christ.” The burden of her message was that the wonen of 
her community were concerning themselves with the cir- 
culation of petitions to secure definite antislavery ac- 


tion from the General assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 





They thought it of prime importance that ecclesiastical 
bodies should give thought to this matter, for if the 

preachers of Christ's gospel were to become oblivious of 
their chained brethren, it was difficult to suppose that 
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anything worth while would emanate from the halls of 
congresa.” This is indeed an Interesting though unconsci- 
ous revelation of the early staza ut which the religious 
movement was tending to drift into the field of politics. 
Tt took almost four years more actually to accomplish 

the change. 

While the women cortimed to train their guns 
on the General Assembly, the men in their presbyteries 
and synods were busily engaged in announcing that they 
could no longer, with propriety, withhold expressions of 
opinion on the burning question. The Ruron Presbytery 
formulated an elaborate list of practices essociated with 
American slavery, which it condemned. Taken as a whole, 
it clearly indicated a bias tn favor of abolition prin- 
ciples. among other things which came under its censure 
were the bequeathing of slaves to one's children or to 
others; selling a slave his liberty or offering him his 
freedom on the promise tmt he would withdraw from the 
country; advertising a reward for the return of a fugi- 
tive when his only crime was running away; keening the 
Negroes in ignorance; and, as if to cap the climax, ap- 
prehending a slave when he was attempting to emcape from 


i 
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his master.® 


The Presbytery of Trumbull was perheps a little 
more restratnad in its utterances, urging the repeal of 
such laws as denied ta tre slave the equal protection of 
the law and calling upon all non-slaveholders to perform 
their "duty" by "correcting” public sentiment. The 
elders who sat at Yartford in Trumbull county did not, 
however, mince words when they examined the condition of 
the District of Columbia; in this nationally owned area 
they demanded nothing less than complete abolition. Feal- 
ing thet the inhabitants of the South must be encouraged 
to freo themselves from the sinful guilt cf slavery, 
they designatec the church ss the proper agency to per- 
form thie function. They therefore sppointed a committee 
of five to craft a petition to the General issembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, calling for action along the 
lines indteated.° 

By the letter part of 1836 the pious inhabit- 
ants of the Peserve were thoroughly offended by the re- 
peated efforts of the proponerts of black servitude to 


justify it by quoting the Scriptures. The Western 
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Reserve Synod, therefore, made public its contention 
that the Bible nowhere epproved of slavery, but clearly 
aid condemn it. This bald announcement, of course, 
meant nothing per se; the Bible itself had to be con- 
sulted. Here the synod discerned tret Jewish servitude 
would bear no comparison with American slavery, either 
in its nature or in its evils. It was, moreover, toler- 
ated rather than sanctioned by God, the churchmen con- 
tended. The Gospel counseled universal love and the 
treatment of others in the same fashion as one desired 
to be dealt with by them. The Foly 3o0ck, indeed, con- 
demned oppression, regardless of degree or aie Slavery 
was consequently "one reigning and mighty form of sin 
which necessitated remonstrations with those ecclesias- 


tical bodies who tolerated it, the synod concluded. 







Inasmuch as the Presbyterian churches of the 
Reserve were united through the General Assembly with 
the slaveholding Presbyterian churches of the South, the 
members of the former felt an even greater urge than 
might otherwise have been the case to persuade their 
southern brethren to mend their “godless ways." Hence 


they earnestly recommended to all the churcues under the 
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jurisdiction of the synod the practice of holding a con- 
; Gert of prayer for the oppressed on the last Monday of 
each Sea 
Beginning in 1836 and continuing for some years, 
the First Congregational Church of ‘Yellington received 
its leadership from nearby Oberlin. The Collegiate 
Institute sent forth a steady stream of perfervid pro- 
fessors and spouting seminarians who reveled in New 
School theology, Graham aietetias, uncompromising anti~ 
slavery principles, and a thousand and one other uncon- 
ventional ideas. Small wonder, then, that these influ- 
ences brought about the introduction into the church of 
& number of resolutions to the effect that slavery, be- 
ing 4 heinous perversion of God's Justice, should be 
abolished immediately; that all who cared for their Chris- 
tian name should denounce it publicly; and that it was 
Inconsistent with their obligations as Christians to 
hold fellowship with slaveholders or with those who tried 
to justify such persons. The first two of these proposi- 
tions were readily passed, but the third failed by a 
nerrow margin. 
To understand this willingness to accept the 


first and second, and the hesitation regarding the third, 
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ne must understand the connection between the Congrega~ 
f tional churches and the presbytery under the Plan of 
Union. This will receive attention presently. Neglect 
ing it for the moment, hovever, it may be said that the 
third resolution logically implifed the separation of the 
church from the preabytery, and this would have been a 
revolutionary enterprises. Tt was becoming apparent, 
nevertheless, that a revolution waa impending. e 

The Plan of Union traced itself back to an ori- 
gin long antedating the slavery sontroveray in the Weat- 
ern Reserve. With the grovth of the West in the years 
following the American Revolution, the spiritual needs 

of the frontiersmen became a matter of @eep concern to 
those who had dedicated their lives to the spread of the 
Gospel. Since many of the people who had gone, or were 
intending to go, to western New York, northwestern Pen 
baylvania, and northern Ohio, were natives of Connecticut, 
the Congregationalists of that state organized the Hission- 
ary Society of Connecticut tn 17988. The Preabvtertans 
were likewise well represented in the area that lay west 
of Pennsylvania, and the states farther south. In gen- 


eral, they hed penetrated the region south of the 


ee 
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- Reserve, yet not 4 few had made their way into north- 
eastern Ohio also. 

#8 & Consequence, the General aasembly of the 
presbyterian Church established its first missionary 
committee in 1801. In the same year Pr. Jonathan Edwards 
proposed that the two great Calvinist bodies should 
unite their efforts in the sparsely settled country be~ 
yond the Appalachian Nountains. ‘he idea was well re- 
ceived, and he was appointed chairman of a committee to 
draft a4 plan of union. The arrangement which he and his 
colleagues formulated was soon adopted by both bodies and 
great hopes for the future vere entertained by Congraga- 
tionalists and Presbyterians aes” 

The essential nature of the agreement was that 
pastors could go freely from one denomination to the 
other, and that churches could be founded either on the 
Congregational or Presbyterian plan, as each individual 
group of worshippers should choose. Viewed in the abs- 
tract, this method of handling a difficult problem was 
commendable indeed. From the etandpoint of practical 
considerations, however, it bade fair to be 2n occasion 
of rivalry and jealousy between the two participants. 
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Very definitely, the majority of the people in 
the Reserve were Congregational in their tendencies; yet, 
just as definitely, the greater portion of the clergy 
sent forth under the Plan of Union were Presbyterian tn 
their affiliations. Sinee the latter were in a position 
to exert a strong influence in shaping the ecclesiastical 
mold of the feserve's spiritual life, 1t seemed certain 
that they would take advantage of the sttuation at the - 
expense of the Congregational Aasociation. Whether, as 
a matter of fact, they did sa, may still be a matter 
open to question; «t any rate, kumen neture hed « strong 
tendoncy to accept &@ priorl Aunsinciane saea to eesume 
an attitude of hostile criticism as the years passed by. 
Early in May, 1825, the Synod of the Yestern 
Reserve was organized by the presbyteries of Grand River, 
Portage, und Furon. Tt was, of course, formed elong the 
lines marked out by the Plan of Union and the principal 
ministers und churches vere still Congregational. In 
fact, according to one authority, not only were most of 
the churches of the Yestern Reserve Synod originally Cone 
gregutional, out they remained So -t Eroughout the period 


of the early slavary controversy. 
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& survey in 1845 indicated that the total num- 
ber of Presbyterian and Congregational churches tn the 
area was 172. The portion of these represented in the 
Synod was 123; and of these, 98 were CienGei 

While there mav have been a slight undercurrent 
of antagonism during the early vears, it may be said 
that harmony vas the dominant characteristic of inter- 
denominational relations until 1831. At thia juncture 
the firet really perceptible collision took place. The 
difficulty arose from an attempt by the General Assembly 
to induce all its churshes to render support to its own 
home missionary society, whose purpose was to establish 
and maintain Presbyterian churches throughout the West 
and South. Now, it happened that the churches in the 
Reserve had been helped by the Connecticut Missionary 
Society in thelr early years and later, by the American 
Home Missionary Sectety, which was a product of the mer- 
ger of the former with a mumber of others. As was to be 
expected, these churches, when they hed attained maturity, 
made their contributions to the organization which had 
Sustained them in their day of need, and which was stt1l 
devoted to the cause of the struggling churches on the 


frontier, whether Congregational or Presbyterian. The 





EET frente 
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| Gongregational churches, therefore, though still under 

: Ris Plan of Union, insisted on continuing their eoopera- 
tion with the Home Misstonary Society. 

Another discordant note was struck later when 
there was some question of making contributiona to the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
fhe dissonance this time, however, was not sa pronounced 
because there was no effort to restrict aid to Presby- 
terian churches only. After the dispute was dropped the 
Reserve went on supporting the American Roard; once more 
religious life was calm, perhaps more so on the surface 
than underneath. af The future alone would tell whether 
or not the early 'thirties hud produced a fundamental 
disturbance of the occleseiastical structure of New Con- 
necticut. 

Another menace to unity and peace made its ap- 
. pe&rance when the phrases, 014 School and Nev School, ceme 
to be bandied about, New Englanders, whether in the ast 
or the West, were inclined to be progressive and only 
moderately Calvinistic, while the greater portion of the 


Presbyterian churoh, aituated in Ponnsylvania and the 
southern atates, was more conservative, being disposed to 
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interpret the Westminster Confession strictly and thus 
to accept & more thorough type of Calvinism. The pastors 
and people of the Reserve still claimed to adhere to the 
Westminster Confession, but with a more liberal construc- 
tion which involved a direct obligation on the part of 


the sinner to turn from his evil ways and devote himself 


The logical implications of these two points 
of view, when applied to the slavery question, were obvi- 
ous enough. In the light of Presbyterian doctrine, the 
southern plantation owner lived within a pattern of econ- 
omy which he had not devised and which he was not free 
to change. The New England creed, on the other hand, 
taught that the slaveholder was such by his own choice 
and could be otherwise if he so willed it. 

As early as 1818, nevertheless. the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church had made an authorita- 
tive denunciation of slavery which clearly implied the 
obligation of slaveholding members of the church to take 
steps in the direction of emancipation. For those who 
did not do so, rigorous discipline was threutened. At 
the same time immediate manumission was not recommended 


because it might create more evils than it eliminated. 
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Thia declaration was not to be made an excuse for the 
continuation of the practice of slavery, nor a justifi- 
eation for failure to put forth whatever lawful and prac= 
ticable means as were available for its seerietuane’. 
Despite this high sounding deliverance, however, the 
church went on as it had before, with no thought of the 
declaration of 1818. 

Since the churches of the Western Reserve were 
connected with the General Assembly and consequently with 
the southern churches, they felt it their duty at every 
meeting of the Assembly to put it on record in such a 
fashion as would relieve their consciences. Ags often as 
such attempts were made, thev were stubbornly resisted by 
the representatives of the South with a unanimity which 
could not be shaken. Thus relations within the body were 
becoming lesa cordial. 

What was more significant was the rise of agita- 
tion within particular congregations which led to ill 
will, and in some cases, secession. True it was that 
the Reserve churches all objected to slavery to a greater 
or less degree. The differences of opinion, however, as 


t® the method of dealing with the evil were so extensive 
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among some flocks that they constituted a powerful dis- 
ruptive force. The radicals were desirous of dividing 
the church In order to relieve themselves of the respon- 
sibility of cooperation with slaverv's upholders. In 
those places where the Congregationalists were strong, 
there was a disposition to break the connection with the 
presbytery, and thus free themselves from an institu- 
tional union with violators of the natural moral law.” 
Such was the state of affairs in 1834 when the 
Oberlin community rather suddenly blossomed forth in one 
of the most westerly of the Peserve's counties. This 
body of sincere religionists was, at the outset, rather 


sonventional in its attitude toward church organization. 












John Shipherd, who was the first director of the Ober- 
linites, had spent two years as pastor of a church in 
Blyria under the Plan of Union and had been likewise a 
member of the Huron Presbytery. “hen the church was 
founded at Oberlin in 1634, he became pastor and continued 
&s a member of the Presbytery. The church, also, immedi- 
ately after ite establishment, applied for and received 
admission into the same body. Some of the earliest and 


most famous professors in the Collegiate Institute, 
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Charles Finney, Asa Hahan, John Morgan, und Henry Cowles 
were Presbyterian by preference or by connection. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that the extension of Congrega- 
tionalism was not a part of Oberlin's original program. 

The movement to effect a separation into dis- 
tinct Congregational end Presbyterian groups had, however, 
begun, and the rise of Oberlin seemed to strengthen it. 
When, in 1836, 4 convention was held at Hudson to found 
@ General Association for the Western Reserve, organized 
Congregationalism was born. Among those present were two 
Oberlin ministers, Asa Mahan and John P. Cowles, who were 
prominent influences in the new dispensation. The Ober- 
lin church dropped its association with the Presbytery 
and joined the new Associxtion almost iaeitene 
Gradually, hesitant souls like Henry Cowles, Charles Fin- 
ney, and John Morgan fell in line; the severance of a11 
religious essociation with the South was complete. 

At about the same time, Oberlin was acquiring 
a far reaching reputation for its advocacy of New School 
theology in both classroom and pulpit. While this teache 
ing and preaching of the individual's culpability for 
sin and duty to make amends was taking place, the com- 


munity was further pushed to radicalism by the impact 
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that eventusted from the advent of the Lena rebels who 
bad been ejected from the Cincinnati seminary because of 
their implacable and strident antislevery bias. 

The forces emanating from the Lorain éounty 
"perfectionists" were powerful and penetrating, so much so 
that a spirit of unrest swept farther and farther through- 
out the Reserve until the Plen of Union was in grave 
danger of failure. Since the slavery question was even- 
tually ta split some of the great sects of the United 
States asunder, it could all the more readily pry apart 
two denominations which were none too firmly united. Too 
much aggressiveness appeared on both sides, along with 
too little of the spirit of accomodation. An example of 
this was the refusal in several instances by local pres= 
vyteries to ordain graduates of the Oberlin Seminary. 
According to Professor Henry Cowles the Huron Presbytery 
once asked a candidate for the ministry, "De you believe 
in the way they do things at Oberlin? Do you balieve, 
on the whole, thet Oberlin is a blessing or @ curse to 
the world, and cought to be giniiareo 
The Presbyteries were disposed to be hesitant 


about permitting the dissolution of a bond that had been, 
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and still was, productive of much f£ooc for the associated 
churches. They took the position, therefore, that the 
Plan of Union was an eesentiel part of these bodies! lives 
and thet if a split occurred within any of them, that 
section remaining with the presbytery, no matter how 
small, would continue to recéive recognition as the offi- 
celal ana 

Increasing dissension and friction finally re~- 
sulted in a terrific repercussion. In 1837 the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church repudiated the whole 
Plen of Union and expelled the Synod of the Western 
Paice The Justification for tha latter action was 
the alleged ecclesiastical ard doctrinal looseness charac- 
teristic of that body. The ecclesiastical looseness 
consisted ina diminished regard for the rigid Presbyter- 
ian polity which had developed under the Plan of Union, 
while the doctrinal aberration centered around the accep- 
tance of New School Calvinism. 

Very close to the essence of the matter, how- 
ever, was the slavery question. The Synod of the Yestern 
Reserve had accepted a resolution that slavery as it 
existed in the United States was "a sin against God; a 


nn 
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high-handed trespass on the rights of man; a great physi- 
cel, political, and social evil, which ought to be im- 
mediately and universally abandoned." The Presbyterian 
shurch, as has already been indicated, had been making 
a policy of avoiding disagreement on thie subject. The 
majority, therefore, could have but little sympethy or 
patience with these "111-mannered" Riction 

At the game time that the Yestern Reserve Synod 
was excised, three other synods in western New York suf- 
fered & like fate. It was not long, however, until the 
verious exscinded churches were organized under a New 
School ASsembly, and were on their way vith even more 
energy and unanimity than before and with a stronger in- 
centive to maintain their erating. Paradoxically, a 
step taken to weaken the antislavery movement actually 
tended to lend it vigor. 

It must not be assumed that when the westerners 
were released from their association with the more con- 


servative religious elements, they immediately embarked, 


red-seyed and slobbering, upon a program of unmitigated 
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antislavery agitution. Some few dic, as right be expect~ 
ed, but the Presbyterian clergymen, Ansel fT. Clark, edie 
tor of the Hudson Ohio Observer was not of their number. 
Convinced that slavery was a sin tmt should be abolished 
immediately and completely, he nevertheless deprecated 
the fact that there was so little of the spirit of love 
and forbearance among some of the leading abolitionists. 
He had no sympathy with the disposition of those who pro~ 
nounced people who could not, or did not, think or act 
according to abolitionist standards, "doughfaces, hypo- 
erites, and knaves." Indicative of the tense state of 
feeling was his prophecy that, on account of these re- 
marks, he would probably be accused "of being & Bypgerite 
and of having become scarcely one-half abolttionized.” 
At the meeting of the eastern Reserve Synod 

in the latter part of 1857 it was also evident that no 
sharp departure from the past was being made. The Rever=- 
end John Monteith, who travelled from Elyria to Paines- 
ville to attend the sessions, made an analysis of the 
resolutions which were adopted. 3eneath these he thought 
he could perceive a steady advance in the strength of 
antislavery sentiment and in the acquisition of new 


recruits. In fact, he was certain that there had been 
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gradual progress throughout the preceding four years and 
he was convinced that the cause was geéining ground every- 
where in this region. He did not, however, give any 
intimation of a sudden change in the nature of aholition- 
iat qanctout 

Gilbert H. Barnes, in his Antislavery Impulse, 
seems to find an intimate relationship between the rise 
of religious revivalism and the crusade for black free- 
dom. That such existed on the Western Reserve may at 
least be questioned. In 1838, when the movement for im- 
mediate emancipation was becoming notably strident and 
vigorous, the Cleveland Observer could remark that while 
revivals seemed to be stirring practically every section 
of the country, the northeastern part of Ohio remained 
cold and uninspired. According to its best information, 
there was in the Reserve'"a degree of apathy exceeding 
any other spot tn ull the northern half of the United 
etateeeo The reason for such & condition was beyand 
its ken, but perhaps 1t might have suggested that those 
who ordinarily gave religion its colorful tinge of 
emotionslism were too completely absorbed in the con- 


templation of the sufferings of the slave to have any 


in 
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wtime for those of Christ. 


Reporting @ year later, tho same journal found 
religion as it had been for some time past, ina deplo- 


rably low state, “hile the people had many graces for 


which to be thankful and much material prosperity to 
acknowledge, genuinely vital piety had markedly declined. 
True it was that formal worship continued to be prac- 


tised in public and in private, but God's power had loat 
31 
much of its influence. 


The Portage County Antislavery Society seamed 
willing to confirm the accuracy of this observation. 
Holding a meeting at Ravenna in September, 1838, 1t took 
the position that attempts to justify slavery by quoting 
the scriptures merely tended to undermine confidence in 


the Bible as divine revelation, instead of proving the 
32 
lawfulness of slavery. 


While in this chapter the Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians have been allowed to occupy the center 
of the stage, it must not be assumed that no other re- 


ligtous body was interested or active in the cause of 


freedom. Inasmuch as the followers of Robert Browne and 
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j John Knox were most numerous in the Feserve, the records 
: of their activities are also most frequently unearthed 

in the course of research work. 

The Methodists, however, have also left evidence 
of their antipathy toward the South's peculiar institu- 
fion. Meeting in the Quarterly Conference of the Roots- 
town Circuit in 1839, they revealed a state of mind per- 
haps more advanced than that of their neighbors. Not 
only did they deem slavery a sin against God, but they 
declared that slaveholders should be dented admission in- 
to any Christian church until they gave evidence of re- 
pentance by practicing manunission. Further, they would 
not allow slaveholders to preach to them or to take com- 
munion with them; and, most etriking of ell, they would 
not in the future support 4 preacher on their circuit 
Whose sympathies were not openly and decidedly in accord 
with the antislavery movement. Thy asserted that it was 
the imperious obligation of all the quarterly and amnual 
conferences in their connection to send petitions to the 
next General Conference for the revision of their Con- 
stitution and Book of Discipline in such a way as to 
place the negro members of the church on a level of equal- 


33 
ity with the whites. 
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Al*nough i! tg true tht after 1059 there we:e 
sporadic outbursts of sectarian feeling, cuch as the one 
just recorded, it seems that the religious cherseter of 
the untislavery crusade vas declining In lmportence 4s 
confidence in the effleacy of political expedients urose. 
The Cleveland Observer became scutely conscious of this 
change during the convention of the American antislavery 
Society ut Cleveland in 1859; 1t noted with deep regret 
that the exercises involved little of u religious rature. 
Indeed, only fonr pravers vere said durins tie yo und a 
half duys that the meating vs held and trere vas elmost 
complete silence regarding the efficacy of prayer us a 
means of securing the xholition of slavery. “larning the 
veformmers of the truth of the apothamy, “Irless the Lerd 
vulld tie House, they Jebor tn vain that build 1%," the 
Cleveland cuper declarad thet too much vrominence had 
been piven to the political side of the question and not 


34 
igious aspect. 





enough to its r 
Reflecting the decline of religion us an unti- 
slavery factor was tle experience of the Reverend Firan 
Hopkins during 1640, the vear of the most exciting presi- 
dential election america had yet witnessed. Tn a letter 


to Gameliel Railey he wrote disecrsolately thet he had 
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gone to Cuyehoge county, intending te spend four weeks 
lecturing to the church people on the godleasness of 
slavery. for the most part, however, his audiences were 
small and interest was at a low ebb. He was consequently 
obliged to quit this scene of luber and transfer his ac- 
tivities to Medina county. Here again he met with dis- 
souragemants not only was he unable to arouse interest in 
hia discourses, but he was also confronted with the act- 
ive hostility of the Presbyterians and other religious 
bodies. 

His chief difficulty lay in the fact that the 
church-goers were intensely partisan in nolitics. ‘Yhen- 
ever he delivered an address, therefore, his words suf- 


fered from the misinterpretation of both Democrats and 






Whigs. Administration men said, “Ah, indeedt Vou are 
coming around just before the election to secure the 
people on the side of Harrison." The Yhigs, on the other 
hand, were wont to construe his sentiments as being de- 
signed to exert an &dversa influence upon the fortunes 
of their beloved Herrison. Politics apparently occupied 
the center of tha stage and religious considerations 
were rudely brushed aside. This was indeed disheartening 
for the pious Mr. Hopkins who gave vent to his sad feel- 
ings in phrases reminiscent of the prophets of old, 
"When the Church is against us," he asked, "who will be 
for us? What will become of that people [the Kegroes| 
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E where the Church favors oppression! Lay it down as a 
prineipre - blasting and mildew will cover it - death will 
This prognosis soon proved to be accurate to a 
surprising degree; come-outeriam became a movement of 
vast proportions. It seems that in 1841 four women mem- 
bers of the South Congregational Church of Concord, New 
Hampshire, sent a letter to the church indicating their 
antislavery principles and then gave up their membership 
in the organization. This example was quickly followed 
in various places throughout the country. A number of 
churches in Portage county received similar letters and 
others in other parts of the Reserve. For the next few 
years this movement grew to an astonishing extent. Usu~ 
ally the letters stated that that the come-outers were 
excomminicating the churches because of their ataful pro-' 
pensities. In some cases new churches were established 
with rules prohibiting association with slaveholders, but 
in most instances those who came out preferred to remain 
out; many even disavowed christianity and all its works. 
At Randolph, when the come-outers failed to 
receive permission to use the church for a mesting, they 
stole the key, held their meeting, and boarded up the 


pews of those who refused to agree with them. The 
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F Gongregationsal church, having thus lost some of ita most 
| influential members, became decidedly weak, while the 

i Disciple church of the same town was so shaken bya simi- 
jar upheaval that it broke up and was reorganized. The 
women of the Reserve, it seems, bore attitudes much like 
those of their radical eastern sisters. In a manner re- 
miniscent of Anne Hutchinson and her followers, some of 
the more irrepressible souls made a practice of sitting 
in church with thetr knitting during services in order to 
register thelr protest againat, and condemnation of, a 
religion which condoned slavery. 

Returning to the religious aspect of the anti-~ 
slavery crusade, the Oberlin Evangelist late in 1841 was 
overcomes with an urge to call still further ettention to 
the "sin of slavery." Pointing out that thus far aboli- 
tionist writers had concerned themselves merely with the 
fact that sluveholding was a sin against the spirit, or 
general meaning, of the Scripture, the Oberlin sheet 
desired to establish the principle that it was a clear 
cut violation of the very letter of biblical precept. With 
Exodus 21:16 and Deuteronomy 24:7 as proof, the practice 
of enslaving human beings revealed itself es tdentical 


et 
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“with the crime of man-stealing which the Levitical law 
punished with certain death. In 1 Timothy 1:9, lo, i+ was 
yanked with the murder of one's parents and ather hetnous 
erimes, while Revelation 16:13 dsscribed it as one of the 
outrages of the mystical Mother of Harlots, for which the 
pmoke of her torment was to nscend forever. furely, in 
the face of this overwhelming evidence against the South's 
“peculiar inatitution," no sincere churchman could give 
even the slightest countenance to the atrocious practices 
of his brethren below the Mason-Dixon ae 

The sad truth was, however, thet many a seem- 
ingly upright Christian felt no obligation whatsoever to 
break off relations with his plentation-owning co-worship~ 
pers or to denounce then for their alleged sins. As time 
passed, therefore, und this condition mntinued to exist, 
the Evangelist gave vent to its disgust by denouncing the 
whole christian church as the "bulwark of slavery." Tt 
declared, furthermore, thet as long as the church detlined 
to-mike a clear, positive stand against it, kept ite com- 
munion tables and pulpits open to slavehoiders, ard even 
continued to receive money which had been made by enthral- 


38 
ling human beings, so long would 1t remain the "bulwark." 
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Having thus delivered itself of its views, and apparently 
given aid end comfort to the come-outers, the Oberlin 
Journal lapsed into silence on the subject for a consid- 
erable length of time. 

Eventually, however, its consctence again com- 
pelled it to give spece to the great moral and political 
question. This time its object was not to influence the 
church as such, but rather to work upon the moral senti-~ 
ments of the individuals who comprised the church. It 
therefore published a list of questions which might be 
used as an aid in the examination of one's conscience, and 
indicated that an affirmative answer to all would augur 
well for one's eterral destiny. A few of the interroge- 
tions were; 

Do you take en antislavery paper, and 

do you pay for 1t regularly? Do you 

read that paper faithfully and under- 

standingly, treasuring up its argu-— 


ments and facts for your own future 
use? Do you practically regard the 
great questions involved in the slav- 
ery of the United States as immeasur- 
ably more important than the dollar 
and cent questions about which the 
great political parties are contend- 
ing? Do you pray for good rulers and 
for the downfall of slavery...?7 Have 
you secured the formation of an anti-~ 
slavery society in your neighborhood 
and county? Have you done your best 
to keep alive and render effective the 
societies that have been formed in 
your vicinity? 39 
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In Medina, where the Oberlin influence was dom- 





















inant, there arose 4 controversy, not about the right or 
wrong of slavery 4s an institution, but rather about the 
pest political expedients for dealing with it. The left- 
wing element declared that e11 were obliged to vote as 
they prayed and some went so far as to claim tha right to 
rebuke others, and especially the pastor, for the way in 
which they exercised tre franchise. Dissension increased: 
a number refused to contributes to the support of either 
the church or the pastor beceuse of the moral implications 
it would involve. 

The more conservative men in Me@ina, on the 
other hand, accused them of violating their covenant, and 
ordered them to explain themselves before the church. 

The upshot of this was a series of trials which aroused 
much bitterness on both sides; proceedings were rash and 
almost violent, and bad feeling grew so strong that any 
thought of reconciliation became impossible. The radicals, 
who were in the minority, took possession of the church 
and locked out the rest of the congregation. 

One indiscretion followed another until 1851 
when matters reached such « state as to be no longer 
endurable. Rationality now asserted itself to some ex- 
tent, and ea settlement was agreed upon whereby the 
majority paid the minority $1,000 for the surrender of 


their rights to the local property. The conservatives 
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under this arrangement continued to call themselves 

the First Congregational Church while the radical minori- 
ty withdrew and organized the Free Church of ebiees 
fender consciences were indeed the source of bewildering 
paradoxes, for, among other things, they made it well 
nigh impossible for christians to practice christianity. 
Abby Kelly and 8. &. Foster vere among the 

most notable of the many agitators who travelled about 
the North, lecturing in behalf of the most radical of 
left-wing principles. Finding that they had much in com- 
mon, they eventually were married and thenceforth went 

on their speaking tours together. Frequently visiting 
the Yestern Reserve, they almost invartably ranaged to 
gain some publicity, and to evoke some emotional reac- 
tions, often of a hostile nature. In July, 1846, Centre- 
ville became the scene of thelr labore which ine luded, 
among many other efforts, the selling of anti-government 
and anti-church literature on Sundays. 

The good constable of the village, being duly 
shocked by auch a vicious display of ungodly enterprise, 
hied himself to the place where the Fosters were stopping, 
carrying with him a writ which empowered him to take 

—_— 
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F them before the justice of the peace for Sabbeth break- 
‘ing. ‘then Constable Parker revealed his mission to Fos- 
ter, the latter replied that he had no respect for his 
"authority and no intention of obeying him; if Parker 

. expected to bring him before the justice of the peace he 
- would be obliged to carry him there. The constable then 
inquired where Foster's wife was; Foster answered with a 
anser that whenever 4 gentleman visited him he was 
pleased to introduce him to his wife, but when a ruffian 
called upon him the case was different. 

Ignoring this thrust, the officer of the law 
turned, went upstairs and bolted into Abby's bedroom 
where she wes engkged in writing, blissfully ignorant of 
what had been tranapiring during the previous few min- 
utes. "Mrs. Foster,” said the constable, "I have a war- 
rant for you." Secornfully eyeing him for a few moments, 
she replied {n her rost masculine tone, "You have a war- 
rant for me? Who are your" "My name is Parker," he 
said, somewhat disconcerted. “Well, Mr. Parker," she 
roared, "leave my bedroom this instant; you are here on 
mean, wicked business; get out of my room and don't let 
me see you here again.“ This was a rather unusual ex- 
perience for the conventional Parker, who had previously 
labored under the impression that all women were effen- 


inate. 


After he regained his equilibrium he left to 
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obtain ascistunce, that be might bring the surlv Amazan 
and her contemptuous huabeand to retribution. fo0n he 
wags back with a foree sufficiesertly large to win the day. 
The constable, being chisf in command, directed his sub- 
ordinates to throw Foster into his vagon, but as snon as 
they se'zed him, his wife, who hed been sitting nearby, 
threw her arms around his neck, and declared that though 
it might be the business of such veople to separate men 
from their wives in the South, they conld not do it here. 

This move complicated matters considerably, 
but Parker snd nis nen vent on with their work £3 best 
they could. Dregging +he insepareble pair from the porch 
and down the steps, the upholders of the lav lost their 
strength by the time they hed gotten halfway across the 
vard. A few rore hands were soon found, however, and 
the task was accomplished to the constablete utmost satis- 
faction. 

General J. Tl. Paine, the noted antislevery 
agitator and politician of Painesville, volunteered to 
defend the Yosters at the trial. He conducted the de- 
fense so expertly thet the witnesses for the prosecution 
turned witnesses against themselves, for they conceded 
thet they also had been involved in the sale of books on 
the Sabbath. As the case proceeded, it was proved that 
the justice of the peace himself hed often sold books on 


the Sabbath in his capacity as Teacon of the Congregatimal 
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Church. The justice immediately offered to pay his 

fine; but it was then brought out that book-selling was 

a customary Sebbath-day function in all the recognized 
ehurches in that part of the country. 

General Paine then delivered a magnificent ora- 
tion in which he virdtcated the honor of the county and 
the liberties of the nation. Foster leter stated that, 
as @n entislavery apeech, he had seldom heard it equalled. 
Some of those who ettended the trial declared it the best 
antislevery meeting they had ever witnessed. The Fosters, 
of course, were victorious and once more went on their 
way, looking for new converts and more opportunities to 
create RRS 

From the nature of the events recounted in 

this chapter, it seems that the religious aspects of the 
antislevery movement in the 1040's were but pale reflec- 
tions of whet they had been in tke 1670's. “While here 
and there, it is true, congregations of worshippers con+ 
timed to experience excitement over the roral implica- 
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tions of slavery, on the whole it seems eafe to say 
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thnt thet wee far wore characteristic of ths rrecedin 





Gecode. Sy ard lurge, the 'fovtles sere a *tme of Ine 
tense onotional activity that centerad ernwd politicians 
and polities... activities rather thin arsund nastors and 
praverful rursutts, ard in thoss instarces where rellpi- 
ous groups involved themselves in controversy, there was 
usually x political question that furnished the “ounda- 


tion for tro dtapute. 





CHAPTER V 
THE RISE OF ORGANIZED APTISLAVERY ACTIVITY 


While various groups of individuals found 
themselves in opposition ta slavery and in favor of the 
advancement of the Negro, they were far from unanimous 
when defining their aims and purposes. There was, for 
instance, the smell but determined left-wing Elizur 
Wright-Beriah Green element which demanded immediate 
emancipation of the slaves, their settlement as free- 
holders upon the land they hed been cultivating, and 
admisdon of all the blacks to the rights of citizenship 
on the same terms as the whites. The loss of a million 
lives in the accomplishment of this objective would, 
they asserted, be a small price to es These princi- 
ples, as hes been shown, were rather too extreme for 
general acceptance and their proponents found it ex- 
pedient to withdraw to more congenial climes. 

While the inhabitants of the Western Reserve 
were unwilling to go all the way with the radicals, it 
seems fuirly plausible to assume that they were shocked 
into @ more ready participation in the milder views of 
the Oberlinites of the Thome~Alvord-Finney school. 


This group was particularly careful to disclaim certain 
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theories which they alleged were "confounded with aboli- 
tioniem." They were not interested in promoting social 
intercourse or amalgamation, nor did they demand a recog- 
nition of the slave's right to vote or to hold office. 
They further assertec thet they did not wish to see the 
blacks "turned loose" with unrestricted liberty; they did 
not even claim that the same code of laws should govern 
both races. Contrariwise they thought it would be 
necessery to formulate a special code of lewe ta limit 
the Negros isedon 

This platform, with its intelligent and moder- 
ate basis, probably made a strong appeal to the hearts 
and minds of the Western Reserve antislavery sympathizers 
of the very early 1830's. ‘When they said that they were 
inmediatists these people were using this word too in 
& sense somewhat different from its most obvious meaning. 
They thought rather in terms such as those expressed by 
Professor Elijah Porter Barrows of Western Reserve College 
who published in 1836 a book called A View of the Ameri- 
can Slavery Question. In this work he held that there 
were two kinds of immediatism but the type thet he pro- 


posed he described thus; 
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It is the duty of all who heve in 

practice countenanced, abetted and 

upheld the system of slavery whether 

as individuals or as legislators, 

immediately to repent and then to 

‘pring forth fruit meat for repent- 

ance! as fast as in the nature of 

things possible. All these fruits 

cannot be instantly exhibited. 

They must be developed some immedi- 

ately, and sone gradually, accord- 

ing £0 circumstances. ‘ 

During the process he advocated the maintenance of per- 
fect mental canposure and a spirit of consistent kind- 
ness and tolerance. To his mind the slavery question 
should be made subordinate to the gospel; that is, the 
subject should not displace 411 other topics in one's 
thought and conversation but should simply be part of a 
well balanced complex of ideas, occupying one's attention 
chiefly at prayer time when proper guidance might be 

4 
sought. 

Tre aggressive Garrisonian type of abolitionist 
with bis no-government, women's rights, universal reform 
system was relatively uncommon in the Reserve at all 
times but particularly in the period before the middle 

5 


'forties. When representatives of this school of 
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thought made their appearance they were received by the 
antislavery people, if not by the others, with a kindly 
tolerance und their speeches were given @ orief notice 

in the antislavery newspapers but a8 soon as they with- 
drew they were forgotten. 

Possibly the average man who joined the organ- 
ized movement for freedom was not altogether certain as 
to what precisely bis principles were. The vague and 
General terms in which many antislavery societies!’ con- 
stitutions and resolutions were couched reflect an unde- 
fined feeling that all was not well with the world and 
something ought to be done about it, but exactly what was 
wrong and specifically how it should be remedied were 
matters thet were generally left in that murky end uncer- 
tain realm where the human mind often prefers to let its 
problems rest. The prevailing lack of uniformity both in 
thought and action was well portrayed by J. %. Sturtevant 
eof Chagrin Falla who wrote: 

Abolitionism is quite popular among 

us. Nearly every man is an aboli- 

tionist of some sort. We have mod- 

ern abolitionists, old fashioned 

abolitionists, political abolition- 

ists, and religious abolitioniste, 

enthusiastic or hot-headed aboli- 

tionists, deliberate abolitionists, 

immediate and gradual abolttion- 

ists, ultra und radical abolition- 

ists, subtle and Bondite abolition- 

fats, end to cap the climax, we have 

quite 4 popular class of do-nothing 


abolitionists. This latter class 
&@re of course as good abolitionists 
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as anybody, but - finslly {tt comes 

out that every measuro of active 

abolitionists is wrong...preposter- 

ous, &nd fraught with the most foul 

tendency upon the church anc nation. 

The deatrine of thease do-notning 

abolitionists appears to be that 

Slavery is e@ great sin, but Emanct- 

pation is a greater one.... & 

At the extreme right side of the antislavery 
picture was, of course, the group adhering to the pro- 
gram of the American Colonigation Society. Declining 
repidly in numbers and prestige during the 'thirties and 
‘forties, this body retained nevertheless within its 
ranks wany sincere and honest persons who refused to be 
submerged beneath the sea of new and more loudly sounded 
ideas thet engulfed the Yestern Reserve during this 
period. Their career has been to some extent traced in 
an earlier chapter and wtll be still further treated in 
the pages to follow. 

One of the earliest non-resident agents of the 
movement to establish emancipation societies on the “est— 
ern Reserve was the Reverend Charles 'Y. Denison, a New 
York newspaper editor who came here in April, 1835. His 
views seem to huve coincided rather closely with those 
held by the Hudson leftists, so 1t was only natural to 


” 
find him on the same platform in Tallmadge with Reriah 
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Green and Charles Storrs delivering "an eloquent and ani- 
mated address" on behalf of the "enslaved and oppressed." 
His particular brand of abolitionism involved emancipa- 
tion without compensation. To effect this he urged an 
economic wer upon the South, the most important element 
of which was to refuse to consume southern eaieueees” His 
arguments were so compelling that when he had concluded 
thirty-two of the more "respectable citizens" of the vil- 
lage felt obliged to form an antislavery soci ety and 
draft a constitution. 

Within a month after his departure a score of 
new members had been added to the list, officers for the 
coming year had been elected, and the society waa busily 
engaged in passing resolutions and aiding the cause of 
freedom in every manner Sie: As it conceived its 
obligations, possibly its first and most important duty 
was to attack the Colonization Society with all the 
vehemence at its canmmand. One of its earliest deeds, 


therefore, wags to go on record as considering all means 
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Boston Liberator, June 15, 1833. The following 
officers were chosen’ for the year ensuing; 
Blizur Wright Esq., President; Salmon Sackett, 
Vice-President; Norman Sackett, Correap. Sec- 
retary; E. V. Carter, Recording Secretery; 
Garry Treat, Treasurer; Alpha Wright, Alfred 
Fenn, John Lane, E. CG. Sackett, Counsellors. 
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of influencing the colored people to emigrate on the 
ground that they could not be raised to "eminence and 
respectability” because of the prejudices of the whites 
"as wrong, unchristian and not adapted to effect their 
best good" - the abolition of slavery. i 

The Reverend ir. Denison despite this achieve- 
ment at Tallmadge, was not equally successful in all 
parts of the Reserve. It is recorded that at some places 
the citizens pounced upon him as a madman, abused him as 
@ questionable character, excluded him from the pale of 
polite society, and treated him anything but like a gentle- 
a The people of Cleveland, while they were not in 
accord with hia principles, nevertheless did not employ 
such tactics. When he visited them to lecture they acted 
upon the assumption that he was a man of good breeding 
and carried themselves accordingly. They threw open 
their most convenient auditorium for his use and put for- 
ward their most competent controversialista to meet his 
arguments. For three successive evenings the battle of 
words raged; then it was postponed from Monday to Friday 
and again the struggle wes resumed. Now the whole town 


was stirred with excitement, nearly everyone taking sides 
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and all intenssly interested in the outcome. What the 
outcome wus may still be a matter of qpinion but probably 
the average individual believed that the cause of coloni- 
getion had been triumphantly vindicated while the doctrine 
of immediate emancipation was as "triumphantly eon 
Be that as it may the Ravenna Ohio Star was 
not a8 sure a8 were some of its readers. Reporting the 
debate in detail, 1t hinted the possibility that the 
colonizationists might not be in complete possession of 
the true faith. If a cause could not stand on its own 
merits, it suggested, that cause "ought to be put down." 
“But the conduct of the friends of Colonization in some- 
places," it asserted, had “enlisted & warm sympathy in 
pehelf of its eae = Before the month had ended 
the same journal was indicating @ greatly increased in- 
terest in the claims of the abolitionists and observing 
that the sentiment seemed to be gaining ground rapidly 
that the colonization system was an ineffective method 


14 
of emancipating those who were held in slavery. 


Early in September, 1833, the Hudson Coloniza- 


tion Society held its regular meeting at the Congrega- 
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tional meeting house, Among those present were Profes- 
sor Wright and his cohorts who introduced resolutions 
which, if carried, would have transformed the organiza- 
tion into an abolitionist body. Upon the failure of these 
propositions the radicals withdrew. They reassembled, 
however, two days later in the same place and founded 
the Hudson Anti-Slavery Society modeled upon the pattern 
of Wright's leftist ieee 

At about the same time the friends of the col- 
ored population of Gustavus in Trumbull County met to de- 
vise means for the mitigation of the sufferings cnd for 
the alleviation of the injustices committed against 
their black brethren in "this land of boasted freedom.” 
After some deliberation they drafted a constitution and 
formed a confraternity of forty devoted to the use of 
every means consistent with their obligations to "Law, 
Religion and Humanity" to bring about the abolition of 
slavery. Further then thet, they would improve the moral 
and physical condition of their dark fellow-men and en- 
lighten public opinion regarding their true situation. 
Of more importance, perhaps, was their determination to 
obtain for them equal civil, political, and religious 
rights and privileges with the meieaess | 
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As the autumn dave wore on, the spirit of the 
citizens of Kingsville became troubled. They too began 
to wonder whether as colonizationists they were adequately 
playing the pert of their brothers! keepers. They there- 
fore held a large public meeting at the Baptist church 
to consider the question of !mmediate emancipation of the 
southern slaves and to found a soclety for the advance- 
ment of tt purpose. Elder Bailey was the first to take 
the floor and was soon casting aspersions upon the people 
of that section of the country for displaying indiffer- 
ence concerning the momentous subject of the sin of slav- 
ery. While he was deeply in earnest he was not unwilling 
to tickle his hearers with a pun, for he urged them to 
“throw off their Yestern Reserve" and become active both 
in word and deed. He described the Colonization Society 
as a "mere hoax," a deceptive instrument which either 
through lack of capacity or vill had not accomplished any- 
thing and would never do so. He said thet ke had deen 
misled by it for 2 number of years, but thet would never 
cccur Hguin. The next gentleman to address the audience 
was the Reverend Mr. Kelley who marshalled hie words to 
confirm the position assumed by his colleague but who was 
somewhat more concerned with an analysis of the sin of 
Slavery itself. 


The meeting was tardly more than the usual, 


formal, cut-and-dried affair until Dr. D. M. Spencer 
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mounted the platform to champion the object of the pre-~ 
ceding speskers' scorn and to ridicule the holy men per- 
sonally. He pronounced them indifferent guides for an 
assembly of men to follow; they had been uncompromising 
colonizetionists for the past four years, had worked un- 
relentingly to obtain new members and funde for the 
organization, had been continually praying to high heaven 
for blessings on its projecte - and now had decided thet 
the whole thing was an "illusion," a "hoax," and so on. 
Their followers, he roared, had been able to keep up with 
them in all except the new decision. Now Bailey and 
Kelley "had got a new light from New York." Immediate 
emancipation regardless of risks was quite the fashion. 
But supposing, he suggested, thot all should follow the 
reverend gentlemen in this new project for four years — 
was there any assurance but that they would turn around 
at some future date and say, "we are all wrong 4gain, but, 
my dear fellows, another trial for it and the third time 
will pay for all." Obviously this might come to pass 
for it was a truism that what head happenéd once might 
happen ag&in. 

Dr. Spencor apperently took the audience like a 
hurricane for when the meeting was over all but six were 
found to be opposed to the establishment of any new 


organization. The six dissenters did, however, found 
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i7 
one. 


Almost simultaneously an attempt was made at 
Cleveland to form an abolition society auxiliary to the 
one which hed been set up at Hudson during the previous 
month. The effort, however, proved to ve a complete 
failure. The Cleveland Herald commented that the citizens 
who composed this comrunity were "too discerning, too 
intelligent, to be made the willing instruments to sanc- 
tion facaniatene 

The flame of controverey next flared forth at 
Chardon where a large mimber of people assembled at the 
call of an anonymous prime mover to deal with the slav- 
ery question. After waiting in the hall for some minutes 
after the appointed time without anything happening, some 
members of the crowd began to inquire who called the 
meeting. Whoever he was, he seems to have been an aboli- 
tionist who lost courage et the last minute and become 
averse to any further action. A few who were suspected 
of being connected with the leader were asked to explain 
the meaning of this mysterious proceeding but they 
feigned ignorance. Pinally one of them arose and "with- 


out either explaration, preface or apology" declared 
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Ashtabula Sentinel, October 26, 1833. 
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that the meeting would be adjourned until sleighing time. 
The people, however, refused to submit to his 
dictation and took steps to organize the meeting. It 
did not require very many minutes for them to get down to 
business and to place themselves unequivocaliy on record 
ag being opposed to any dieturbance of the status quo. 
If the purpose of antislavery societies was to exercise 
an influence only upon the inhsbitents of the free states, 
they conaidered it unnecessary because, as they contended, 
people were now fully awere of the evil of sSlevery and 
inclined to do what they could safely and lawfully to 
eliminate it. If the aim was to exert a moral influence 
in behalf of abolition in the slave etates, they thought 
it would have the opposite effect, atimulate the tre of 
the southerners, &nd prejudice then ageinst northern ideas 
@nd proposale. If the intention was to secure abolition 
by congressional action, they considered that unconstitu- 
tional and an unjustifiable enoroachment upon the rights 
of the southern states which were alone entitled to man- 
&ge their own internal uffairs. The Chardonites ended by 
warning that the fofmation of antislavery societies among 
them at thet time was "4nexpedient, dangerous and pernioi~ 
ous, tending to produce discord, an infrection of the 
Gonatitution and ea dissolution of the Union.” 


er trainee nen 
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While the attempt to organize the antislavery 
movement met with disheartening setbacks it is signifi- 
cant that agitation wae achieving some success. When the 
convention for the establishment of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society met at Philadelphia early in December, 
1833, the Western Peserve was well represented. Among 
those who took seats as members of the convention were 
John M. Sterling of Cleveland, Milton Sutliff of Hudson, 
and Levi Sutliff of Vernon. Officers recruited from 
this area included two vice-presidents, Elizur Wright of 
Tallmadge and Samuel Crothers of Greenfield, while the 
managerial list contained the names of 0, K. Hawley and 
Henry Cowles of Austinburgh, Woolsey Wells of Akron, John 
Monteith of Elyria, and John avenger 

In Henry Howe's Historical Collections of Ohio 
it is asserted that Ashtabula county was the "most noted 
spot in the Union" for its antislavery sentiment and 
that an antislavery society was established there in 
June, 1832, thus setting the pace for the rest of the 
econ: S eeacaaseaee records, however, indicate that 
both statements need some revision. As regards the date 


Given, 1t is certain that Howe is two years in error, the 
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22 
correct’ time being June, 1834. The other assertion, it 


seems, should be qualified at least to the extent of ex- 
cluding the decade of the 'thirties; Joshua Giddings and 
Benjamin Wade did not raise their county to e@ position 
of national prominence until after seags 

In mid-1834 Giddings was busily engaged in sec- 
onding the efforts of the Colonization Society. Joining 
other important members of his community at a meeting of 
thet organization he declared that he had complete con- 
fidence in its principles and practices end that the cause 
in which 1+ was engaged was worthy of continued are 
At the same time the Ashtabula County Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety was cautiously preparing a constitution that would 
not stun anyone by its impetuosity. 

To prevent misapprehension, (the 

carefully worded document ran] 

we avow distinctly and plainiy, 

that by ‘immediate emancipation! 

we do not mean the slaves shall 


be turned loose upon the nation 
to roam 4s vagebonds and aliens; 





22 
Ashtabula Sentinel, June 21, 1834. The first 
officers of the society were; Amos Fisk, Presi- 
dent; 0. K. Hawley, Vice-President; Henry Cowles, 
Corresp. Secretary; A. E. Austin, Recording Sec- 
retary; L. Bissell, Treasurer; Elijah Coleman, 
William Hubbard, Jacob Balley, HEliphelet Austin 
dr., G W. St. John, Managers. 

23 
G. W. Julian, The Life of Jostmea R. Giddings (Chic- 
ago, 1892), passim. A. G. 6, The @ of Ben- 
jamin F. Wade eveland, 1888), passim. 
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nor that they should be immediate- 

ly invested with all political 

rights and privileges. 

-But we do 

mean That instead of living under 

the unlimited control of a few 

irresponsible mesters, they shall 

really receive the protection of 

law. 25 
Ashtabula county was indeed quite hesitant during this 
period of abolitiontlat effort. 

During the latter part of 1835 a new wave of 
anti-abolitiontsm, reminiscent of the one that stirred 
Cleveland and Chardon toward the end of 1633, awept over 
the Reserve. fundreds of those who objected to the act4- 
vities of the reformers assembled at various centers and 
launched attacks against them which were fully as vehe- 
ment and bitter as anything that the controversy had thus 
far witnessed. 

An exceptionally large number gathered at Cleve- 
land in September to listen to a certain Mr. Conger and 
the minister of the local Anglican church who made long 
and effective speeches which were greeted with uproarious 
applause and were followed by an avalanche of spirited 
resolutions. These declared, among other things, that the 
abolitionists were endangering the lives of the slave- 


holders by the articles they were publishing in the 
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26 
newspapers; that they were creating a hostile attitude 


in the South thet boded 111 for the peace ard preserve- 
tion of the Union; and thet, as a metter of abstract 
right, the people below the Mason-fixon line alone could 
free their disuse, 

Likewise several of the citizens of Wakeman at 
the extreme western pert of the Reserve were induced by 
the trend of events to convene at their North School- 
House ard organize a formal society known as the Anti- 
Abolition Association of Weleman. They intended to use 
ever? lewful end honorable me&ns to prevent the abolition- 
iete from aevering the ties trat united their country and 
from influencing the Negroes to rise up and slaughter 
thelr misters. They regretted that there should be any 
who claimed equal rights and yet strove to violate the 
rights of others. They believed it their duty to condemn 
clergymen who assumed positions of leadership in the dis- 
Bemination of falsehood for the purpose of creating dis- 
union and herd feeling at home and throughout the country, 
and they were convinced that the activities of the re- 


formers were more liable to eventuate in the destruction 
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of American liberties and free institutions than tn any- 
thing else. Nor were they content with mere high sound- 
dedierations; action waa an essential part of their pro 
gran. Their first positive atep, therefore, was to 
institute a boysott against all ministers, printers, com- 
mon school teachers, and college professors who were 
abolitionists and thus prevent them from doing any fur- 
ther harm to the tang © 

The people of Willoughby were excited to action 
when they leerned that John W. Alvord of Oberlin intended 
to deliver @ series of lectures tn the village. An ine 
dignation meeting was promptly summoned and some two or 
three hundred villagers assembled to deal with the situa- 
tion. Alvord, with his characteristic imperturbability, 
likewise attended, hoping to stem the tide of antagonism 
which he knew was runnirg strongly against him. Wis wine 
some personality and captivating oratory, however, were 
of no avail in this canmunity where prejudice dominated. 
Soon he was given to unferstand that his arrival was 
viewed "with indignation mingled with regret" because his 
mission was to apread doctrines injurious to the interests 
of both the blacks and the whites. He was accordingly 
requested immediately to absent himself from the hall and 

28 
Norwalk Experiment, December 30, 1835. 
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29 
as s00n 48 possible from the village. 


Alvord, however, was made of sterner stuff than 
his opponents assumed; he quietiv let it be known that he 
had no intention of changing his plans and withdrew to 
his hatel. The evening passed without any visible com- 
motion, and the apostle of freddom retired and drifted 
off to sleep. About midnight be was rudely awakened and, 
looking up, he could see in the dim light the masked 
visages of & group of men who apparently were bent on no 
holy objective. They dragged him out of bed and deposited 
him none too gently in a wagon drawn by a team of horses. 
On and on they drove out into the dark countryside while 
Alvord shivered in the cold and listened to mingled 
threats and imprecations. After thia had gone on for 
Some time and several miles bad been traversed, his ab- 
ductora stopped the wagon and threw him out, warning him 
thet a word fate awaited his return to Willoughby. This 
ended John Alvord's efforts in that village for the time 
being, it 1s true, but served to convince him also that 


he must soon return inasmuch 4g the citizenry had demon- 
30 


. 


strated how sadly they were in need of his ministrattons 


een 
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Cincinnati Philanthropist, January 16, 1834, 
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Cincinnati Philanthropist, March 18 and April £2, 
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The hostile resistance which the friends of 
the slave encountered in their own bailiwicks was to them 
a source of deep regret and, at times, a stimulus to im- 
potent rage which manifested itself in their mestings in 
biting resolutions, Guch was that of the Gustavus aboli- 
tionists who declared; "The cowardly conduct of northern 
men at recent Anti-Abolition meetings 19 decisive evid- 
ence that their pulses beat in unison with slavery. Such 
conduct admits of no excuse, much less of justirication.* 

Despite warnings, threats, end curses the ef- 
fort to organize antislavery sentiment would not down 
but rather tended to acquire new vigor. In December, 
1855, the women of Oberlin assisted in strengthening the 
movenent by founding a Female Anti-Slavery Society, a 
sisterhood pledged to the diffusion of information on the 
subject of slavery. Its members felt that thus they 
might elevate the colored people end free them from the 
oppression of public sentiment and harsh lawe. Dispens- 
ing knowledge was not their only task, however. Holding 
quarterly meetings, they collected funds, hired lecturers 
and instructors, and generously met the wants of indi- 


32 
gent colored people, both bond and free. 
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While the Oberlin ladies were thus employing 
themselves, women on the other side of the Reserve were 
leaguing together in the Andover State Road Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, probably under the compelling influence 
of the notable Betsy Cowles. By April, 1836, this brave 
little band enjoyed a membership of thirty-three and, in 
the words of one Sarah Colemen, "Others would have been 
united with them had their husbands been willing. They 
tried to make them believe there was hypocrisy in we 
On the whole it appears that woman's place was still in 
the home for the instances of their joining their sis- 
ters in active reform projects were relatively few in 
the ‘thirties. 

While statistics are fragmentary and probably 
inaccurate the searcher after historical truth can never- 
theless arrive at some approximttion of the size and 
geographical distribution of the men's organized anti- 
slavery movement by the middle 'thirties. The Liverpool, 
Hinkly, Brunswick, Wakeman, Greene, and Gustavus societ- 
les boasted memberships of from seventy to eighty each. 
Those of Euclid, Carlisle, Wellington and Fitchville 
listed from forty to fifty apiece. The Bloomfield and 
Hartford aggregations mumbered between twenty and thirty 


-_ooOoOoO 
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Sarah Coleman to Betsy Cowles, April 11, 1836, 
Betsy Cowles MSS. {in possession of Howard Cowles, 
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each, and Dover, Sheffield, akron, Middlebury, Geneva, 
Vernon, Richfield, Kinsman, Johnson, Bristol, Farmington 
and Warren had societies which were "respectable in num- 
ae This tabulation emphasizes especially organiza- 
tions which had been formed in late 1835 and early 1836 
and obviously omits the many important units which were 
established before this time such as those at Hudson, 
Tallmadge, and Ashtabula, already mentioned. While it is 
a mere haphazard enumeration made by the editor of the 
Philanthropist perhaps when there was nothing else to fill 
his columns, still it 1s interesting to note that it ine 
cluded eight of the twelve counties that composed the 
Western Reserve, omitting only Erie, Geauga, Take, and 
the part of Mahoning north of the forty-first parallel. 
Viewing 1t from another angle, it is seen thet Trumbull 
wes most prominent with ite ten societies and Medina 
stood second with four of the largest organizations. The 
seeds sown by the agitators were indeed sprouting forth 
abundantly and bearing fruit a hundred fold. If only 
the blood of martyre would fall upon the soil, the aboli- 
tionists could enjoy the inestimable harvest of a veri- 
table Garden of Eden. 


ee 
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In fact, a few Crops had already fallen at 
Willoughby, as has already been noticed, and produced 
the effect that might hive been expected. Not only was 
John Alvord's determination to win the village for aboli- 
tionism confirmed but there developed also a Feeling of 
shame among the more orderly and respectable citizens 
which finally eventuated in an invitation to him to re- 
turn and deliver his lectures. He accepted and while 
the mobocratic spirit again made some dluster its energy 
soon spent itself and the Oberlin apostle proceeded with 
a series of four discourses, the outcome of which was 
the formation of an antislavery soctety consisting of 
110 merbers. Alvord then withdrew to Kirtland, some 
three miles away, where the news of his experiences had 
preceded hir and had disposed the people to receive him 
kindly and to welcome his doctrines of liberty. His 
efforts soon resulted in the addition of another anti- 
slavery society to the movement with a roster of elghty- 

. Six aantete : 

Shortly before he won these two victories, but 
after his experience with the mob, he had spent some 
time in Ashtabula county encouraging the favorable trends 
which had already manifested themselves. At Austinburg 
ee a ee 
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the ladies! co-soclety held a meeting to which they in- 
vited their doubting friends und listened with Intense 
interest to hia oratory. So convincing were hia arguments 
thet 160 women hesitated no longer and rushed to add 
their names to the roll of the organization, Apparently 
the antislavery spirlt was in the eir, for Alvord found 
the women forming auxiliaries in all the towns of the 
county, whether he had lectured to them or not. On the 
whole he could report that the eastern part of the Re- 
serve was showing very satisfactory progress in the 
development of antislavery astieeee 

Sentiment against the "peculiar institution" 
of the South was rather slow to rise in Huron county and 
agitators experienced considerable difficulty in their 
attempts to stir up feeling there. The passage of the 
"gag resolutions" in the national Rouse of Representatives 
and the destruction of James W. Sirney's press at Cin- 
oinneati, however, achieved » change of attitude which . 
might otherwise have been impossible. The leading inhab~ 
itants, “alarmed at the recent and repeated encroachments 
upon the freedor of speech end the press," issued a call 
to their fellow citizens to convene at Milan because, as 
‘they said, they felt that "a crisis of appalling interest" 


nnn pensteitatetnnentepene = 
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was at hund, threatening to blight their hopes as a na- 
37 
tion and destroy their liberties. The meeting was 
accordingly held on January 4, 1837, and exhibited a 
display of intense determination to protect the sacred 
contents of the Bill of Rights from the assaults of the 
malignant Slave Power. Definite steps were also taken 
in that direction, not the least of which was the estab- 
lishment of the Huron County Anti-Slavery Society whose 
38 

membership soon rose to 100. Nevertheless everyone in 
the area was not convinced that grave danger impended. 
Indeed there were some who would even make bold to give 
vent to their risibilities. Among this number was the 
editor of the Norwalk Experiment who wrote in this 
fashion; 

The meeting...went off st Milan on 

Wednesday last. What was done we 

have not authentically learned - 

but rumor says they abolished alav- 

ery in the District of Columbia 

without any ceremony, commiserated 

largely with Sambo and Dinah in the 

South and determined upon expedients 

to set them at liberty. The meet- 

ing, it 1s said, was composed of 


some twenty-five or thirty intemper-~ 
ate philenthropists, and from that 
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Hudson Ohio Observer, December 29, 1836. See 
also Sandusky Clarion quoted in Cincinnati 
Philanthropist, Octaber 21, 1836. 
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fact alone it must readily be sup- 

posed much was done, end great 

things put in emoryo.99 

While making sport of the abolitionists was 
probably an effective method of impeding their progress, 
not all friends of the status quo were keen enough to 
perceive the fact. Some therefore employed rough and 
ready expediente which not only defeated their own pur- 
pose but rendered incalculable aid to the enemy as well. 

Such was the case of Marius Robinson, o minis~ 
ter of the Gospel from Salem, who ceme to Berlin in 
June, 1837, to teach antislavery doctrines. Here he be-= 
came the guest of a gentle Quaker merclant, Jesse Gar- 
retson, and his wife. The village was very small, with 
only a few buildings to differentiate it from the farm- 
ing area tht surrounded it, and therefore one would 
hardly have expected eny important or striking develop- 
ment to emerge from such a camunity. Notwithstanding 
this, it was here that one of the most despicable crimes 
ever committed by a mob against a worker in the cause of 
freedom was perpetrated. 

When Robinson discovered that no public build- 
ing was available for his lectures he proceeded to speak 


to a small audience in Garretson's home. He announced 
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that he would hold a meeting the following Sunday when 
he would deliver a sermon proving that the Bible did not 
provide any foundation for the support of slavery. The 
citizens of Jerlin were willing to overlook his first 
attack upon their conventional ideas, but their love of 
God and country was too strong to permit a repetition of 
his performance. The local leaders involved themselves 
in serious and protracted discussions and the people in 
general viewed the situation with grave concern. They 
were convinced that something ought to be done to pre-~ 
vent this firebrand from profaning the Bible and violating 
the sabbath. 

Accordingly at ten o'clock on Saturday evening 
as the Reverend Mr. Robinson was sitting in the little 
store of his host, quietly visiting with him, the door 
burst open and a young man rushed into tho room, Taking 
him foroibly by the arm, he tried to drag him out the 
door at the same time saying, “You have got to leave 
town tonight; you have disturbed the peace of our citizens 
long enough." Jesse Oarretson jumped from his chair and 
entered the tussle; "If you take him you must take me 
too," he shouted. Then another :.ruffian rushed in to 
assist his comrade; then another and another, and another. 
The contest being so uneven, Robinson was soon dragged 
out into the street and rmshed with precipitate force a 


mile or so down the highway. 
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In the course of his violent trip he was 
struck several times in the chest with the result thet 
he suffered intense pain, to say nothing of permanent 
injury. Some of the gang suggested that he be ridden 
on @ rail but this proposal, being too mild, was rejected. 
The plan that finally received unanimous approval was 
to subject him to a tar and feathers operation. His 
coat and shirt were torn off and the cold air chilled 
his blood. Then hot tar was poured on bis shouldera and 
his flesh burned, 4 plece falling from one of hia arms. 
When this ceremony was over he was thrown into a wagon 
and driven a distance of ten miles. As dawn was break- 
ing Sundey morning he was removed from the conveyance and 
cast into a field near the center of Canfield where he 
wag completely unknown. 

When his ebductors had gone he picked himself 
up and stumbled to a house that stood a short distance 
away. When the door opened the people inside were 
shocked at the hideoue sight they beheld and hastened to 
alem the door. Greatly dejected and feeling like giving 
up the ghost, he dragged himself to the residence of a 
certain Mr. “etmore who proved to be a "Good Samaritan.” 
Wetmore washed him, poured ointment into, wounds, gave 
him a suit of clothes, fed him, and opened a bed for him 


to lle upon. This treatment was so efficacious that 
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Robinson found it possible to attend divine services 
twice during the day and himself delivered an antislavery 
lecture at five that afternoon. The marks of his in- 
juries were, of course, still upon him and they, per- 
haps more eloquently than he, preached a compelling ser-~ 
mon in the cause of human liberty. Though his scars 
were permanent and his injuries gave him chronic pains, 
he never displayed any other sentiment toward his tor- 
mentors than that expressed by his Master as he hung in 
&gony upon the cross; “Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they ee 

When doubting Thomases sat before him in the 
years that followed they could hardly have failed to 
reach the conviction that such a man with such a characte 
er bore witness to a cause that must be right. On the 
other hand, those who already had entered the ranks of 
the emancipationists found the stimulus of his example 
& powerfully invigorating foree in their efforts at re~ 
form. 

No sooner had the shock of Robinson's experi- 
ence worn off than the Western Reserve was thrown into a 


ee 
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state of horror by the startling news of Elijah Love- 
joy's murder at Alton, Tllinois. Meetings of indigna~ 
tion and protest were convoked and attended in large 
numbers throughout the Reserve and many who had thus far 
given little thought to the slavery question began now 
to show an active interest. While religious and human- 
itarian appeals had left them cold this wanton attack 
upon their most valued constitutional liberties stirred 
within them a feeling not unlike that of their fathers 
in '76 when another tyranny seemed to threaten them. 
Reminiscent also of the revolutionary period 
was the name of William Dawes. This gentleman suddenly 
sprang into prominence towards the end of November, 
1837, when he becume a leader of the Hudson people in 
denouncing the outrage at Alton and in emphasizing the 
first principles of American government. largely under 
his influence his neighbors declared to the world that 
the wanton erimes committed at Alton were "a disgrace to 
any civilized community" and if allowed to go without 
retribution would cover that city and state "with last- 
ing infamy." Using the language of the eighteenth cen- 
tury American radicals, they pointed out the natural 
freedom and equality of men and their possession of 
certain indefeasible rights such as those to life, liber- 


ty, property, and the free communication of ideas whether 
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through tongue, pen, or print. They saw in Lovejoy's 
death the sacrifice of a life for the preservation of 
those rights which were being "alarmingly assailed.” 
According to their interpretation he fell not so much as 
an abolitionist or the friend of en oppressed race but 
rather as the defender of those rights "for the security 
of which governments are alone valueble and without the 
enjoyment of which life could scarcely be hosisncheset 
Likewise at Stow the omancipationists had at 
last discovered the refrain which when played would 
secure the desired reaponse from the American people. 
It had little or nothing to do with the allegedly miser- 
able Negro but was overloaded with the advocacy of 
"those free principles and free institutions which the 
patriots of the revolution...freely laid down their 
lives to establish and maintain." The "supremacy of the 
laws," "good order," "independence of the press," and 
“freedom of speech” became the popular slogans they had 
been same sixty years before. In the name of these ab- 
stract concepts the executive board of the Portaze Anti- 
Slavery Society meeting at Stow, sent out a call to all 
the people of the county to assemble at Ravenna the day 
after eieieeke When the appointed time arrived a 
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large crowd gathered and was regéled with an account of 
the proceedings tat had taken place at Fameil Hall in 
Boston some two weeks eurlier, This served to strengthen 
the spirit of the revolutionary period and helped to se- 
cure the unanimous passage of resolutions which were 
significant in that they too left the slavery controversy 
out of the picture and obscured their true meaning ina 
cloud of universally sati sfactory abstractions. Perhaps 
the most important was the following; 

s+eWe have not met to indorse the 

private views or opinions of the 

Reverend Mr, Lovejoy, but to pro- 

nounce our deep abhorrence of the 

ruthless spirit which caused his 

Geath, and to declare our unalter- 

able attachment to those inalienable 

rights which he sserificed his life 

to maintain..., #5 

This strain had alreudy been sounded at numer- 
ous ather places, most notably at Patnesville and Cleve- 
land. In both towns the local antislavery units had led 
large concourses of people to see tn the murder a signi- 
ficance far beyond the confines of the slavery question. 
The Painesville citizens made it a sin against "yeagon, 
religion and American freedom" to blame Lovejoy's death 
upon himself unless it could be demonstrated that people 
should enjoy their most important rights and privileges 


only by permission of the mob and that the exeretse of 
__ 
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their prerogatives aguinst the will of the mob Justified 
any punishment which the mob, "in their sovereign pleas- 
ure,” might mete out. The Lake county residents felt, 
moreover, that even a charge of imprudence against the 
Alton martyr reflected a disgraceful attitude in that it 
implied 2 condition of society so closely related to bar- 
berism that it was inexpedient for an individual "to ex- 
ercise his dearest, most important are re The Cleve- 
landers, for their part, declared that any conspiracy to 
suspend the administration of the laws or the enjoyment 
of guaranteed rights was "@reason egainst the people and 
against the government and ought to be followed with ex- 
emplary SEE 

Even in rustic little Gustavus the village anti- 
slavery society grasped the possibilities in an appeal to 
the traditional American love of freedom. Its members 
therefore resolved, with their eyes hopefully directed 
toward their yet unconverted neighbors, that they would 
never yield to mob-law and southern dictation but would 
vindicate and uphold their rights as freomen; they would 


plant themselves "on the rock of truth and right and bid 
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defiance to any arm that would hurl" them from their 
een 

Amid the noise and confusion which rose from 
howling mobs, the destruction of property, and the BCOUrE- 
ing of agitators, the movement against slavery waxed 
atrong and determined. By the middle of 1836 it was 
possible to found an association on the princtple of 
immediate emancipation even in conservative Ohio City. 
Although this body was amall at first its membership 
made compensation by the thoroughness and wholehearted- 
ness with which they enlisted in the cause. 

At Chester where a similar society had been 
founded on Independence Day, 1655, progress was remark- 
ably rapid. Numbering only twenty-five members at the 
outset, it raised that figure in the course of a year to 
156. More impressive was the fact that in 1833 when a 
public debate had been staged there, only two individ- 
uals could be found to espouse the cause of the slave. 
Now, three years later, many of those who had been 
thorough supporters of the southern white viewpoint were 
active members of the local antislavery society and few 
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indeed remained who would at least openly oppose it. 
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Another factor In the broadening movement was 

- the emergence of juvenile participetion. In August, 
1856, the young misses of Sarah Monteith's school formed 
themselves into the Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society of 
Elyria, probably at the prompting of the Reverend John 
Monteith who waa prominent throughout the Reserve for his 
ardor in the cause. The children elected the officers 
usually found in such organizations and then proceeded 
to choose as their moderetor Hiss Wilkine, "a lady of 
experience recently from Kassaciusetts" who had e@ pro- 
found interest in the success of the abolitionists. The 
little girls (their ages ranged from six to fifteen), 

of course, had as their object the accomplishment of 
something in the way of securing the emancipation of 
those who were in bonds; hence the acquisition of funds 
wes of prime importance. To secure the money they occup- 
ied their time during their weekly meetings in making 
fancy articles, needle-books, baskets and the like and 
soon found that they would have little trouble in selling 
them. Coupled with these practical efforts were exer- 


cises in which they read portiona of sacred Scripture 





and items from Varioua antislavery newspapers. 

Writing to the editor of the Philanthropist 
through their secretary, Sarah Monteith, they reported 
thet thus far they had "met with no opposition" and had 
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succeeded in accumulating sight dollars to finance the 

\ g§rusade. Evidently they hed cane to believe thit opposi- 
¢ion, perhaps of a violent nature, must sooner or later 
pe their lot «8s it had been of other workers in the 
Ra By.the time of their first anual meeting they 
were not only praying, singing, serving, and lecturing 
4n the cause but were also publighing a periodicel ap- 
propriately named Bhe Star of taueteys 

A man who hed early shown an active interest 
in the welfare of his colored brethren was Edward Wade, 
the brother of the nore famous Benjamin Franklin Wade. 
Adhering to the Colonization Society from the time of its 
inception in Ashtabula county, he remained a steadfast 
member throughout the early 'thirties and oceupied a 
position of leadership at most of its meetings. Even in 
July, 1856, he was still engaged in advancing its claims 
upon the attention ane support of all sincere humanitar- 
jeans. By this time, however, there was becoming manifest 
in his speeches a declining sense of assurance, and a 
Conviction thit the soclety stood tn need of reformation 
from within. Addressing the eolonizationists at <ings- 


ville on Independence Day, he declared that the 
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organization itself was fully worthy of all the aid 
which could be lent to it but he was opposed to coloniza- 
tion effort as it was "conducted by the present saiewgirs 
As events proved, this statement was a har~ 
binger of a decided change in Wade's viewpoint. The 
change itself became knewn to the general public the 
following February when he lectured to a somewhat 
shocked but receptive audience at the Presbyterian meet- 
ing house in the town of Ashtabula. Not quite convinced 
by hia two hours of forensic effort, the people voted to 
have the subject contimed the next evening and Wade 
willingly acquiesced. In his second speech he surpassed 
himself in the clarity and force of hia exposition and 
"maintained and completely established by sound and con- 
clusive argument the entire sefety and practicability of 
the abolition cause." So compelling were his words that 
all resistance melted away and the gathering thereupon 
resolved that it was expedient to form an antislavery 
body to be known as the Ashtabula Anti-Slavery Society. 
Meeting a week inter dfefferson, the Ashtabula 
County Anti-Slavery Soctety decided to set a good example 
for the newly founded organization to follow. After 
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passing resolutions affirming the constitutional and 
inalienable rights of northern men and the religtous 
obligation to bettle the forces of the "Slave Power" 
they decided to raise three hundred dollars during the 
yeer to be presented to the Executive Committee of the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Soclety to assist colored schools in 
the Buccer Continuing the rivalry in good works which 
it had initiated in February the county soclety went to 
the Baptist church et Kingsville in July and, after lis- 
tening to tke powerful oratory of the Reverend J. P. 
Cowles of Oberlin, appointed agents for every township 
in the county to circulate petitions to congress and the 
state legislature concerning the ceneral topic of slav~ 
ery and specifically the oppressive laws that bore down 
upon the people of ae 4 

Edward Wade meantime had been busily engaged 
performing the work entailed In his new mission. After 
having converted many of the Ashtabule colonizationists 
to the new faith, he hurried to Cleveland where he soon 
organized and became president of the Cuyahoga County 
Anti-Slavery Soclety. Following the trends already in- 
dicated in other parts of the Reserve, he, too, directed 
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his followers to secure victories not so much by an 
appeal to humanitartean lmpulses as py awakening the in- 
stinct cf self-interest. This advice was nicely reflect- 
ed ina resolution passed by the soctet7 at the instige~ 
tion of the Reverend ©. Weed: 

To yleld the right or exercise of free 

discussion to the demands of avarice, 

ambition, or worldly policy would 

involve us in disobedience to the 

laws of Jebovah;...we are solemnly 

called upon by the spirit of the age 

and the signs of the times fully ¢ 5 

discuss the subject of slavery.... 
Alarmed by the rising tide of hostility to personal 
liberties, the people of Ravenna finally took steps to 
organize an auxiliary to the Portage County Anti-Slavery 
Society known as the Ravenna Anti-Slavery Society. Con- 
vening at the Academy on July 30, they aroused their 
emotions with song and prayer efter which they adopted 
4 constitution whose preamble might well be compared 
with the Declaration of Independence for its incisive, 
rabble-rousing qualities; 

Believing Slavery to be 4 heinous 

sin aguinst God, destructive to 

humen rights and the best inter- 

ests of Religion and Morality, a 

reproach to our nation, opposed 

to our free institutions, endang- 


ering their safety and perpetuity 
by making war upon the freedom of 
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the Press, and the liberty of speech, 

and by filling the land with viol- 

ence, insubordination and misrule, 

we associate ourselves together....55 

Nor was their vocabulary of scintillating ex- 
pressions exhausted by this effort. Once they had or- 
ganized themselves they gave voice to pungent resolu- 
tions so caustic that they could well be hatled asa 
genuine contribution to the history of declamatory lit- 
erature. They denounced the American system of slavery 
ae “abhorrent ta the feelings of every christian, phil- 
anthropist and true patriot." They charged that it waged 
war against humen rights, blighted human happiness, ex- 
tinguished hope and made life a "bitter, perpetual 
curse" to its unfortunate victims while at the same time 
it “wickedly and impiously" justified its shocking cruel- 
ties by denying the Negroes a "claim to humanity or to 
the moral image of their Maker." Further than that, 
this unrighteous system violated both the natural and 
positive laws of God, set at defiance the most obvious 
teachings of Christianity, dishonored the nation, stained 
its institutions and falsified the Declaration of 
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Independence. hey vrocleimed that all attempts made by 
the federal or state governments "to excuse, to justify 
and perpetuate slavery," were nothing more than the 
workings of an evil engine bent upon the destruction of 
America's free, republican institutions.” °” Quite clearly 
the slavery controversy was drawing its chief nourish- 
ment from the recognition of the fact that the question 
of bleck bondage involved the broader problem of indivi- 
dual liberty, be 1t white, black,or some shade in between. 

A study of the reasons advanced for the forma- 
tion of emancipation ussociations and a consideration of 
the resolutions repeatedly passed by them seems to prove 
beyond reasonuble doubt that the participants were not 
80 much motivated br love of their colored brethren ag 
they were by the thought of the possible enslavement of 
themselves. Where there was no very déep seated fear of 
actual southern success in this direction there still was 
no large scale tendency to follow the Biblical command to 
love one's neighbor 2s one's self where the Negro was 
concerned, 

Even tn the early 'forties when abolitioniem 
was coming to be accepted with tolerance, if not rever- 
ence, by the conservatives in the Reserve, anti-negro 
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sentiment revealed itself agsin and again, at Cleveland 
in 1€41 « series of disrraceful outrages were perpetrated 
to confirm the principles of white supremacy. in unof- 
fending black men vas geized hy the mob and besten almost 
to desth while his wife wae similerly mistrested. Fora 
while the homes of colored persons became the peculiar 
objects of violence and eegwuuatians 

‘When the Western Reserve Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion was held at [udson ?n February, 1e4?, its members 
openly asserted thet the abolition of slevery in the 
South was the only offectual way to prevent the North from 
being flooded with a colored population. The convention 
further put itself on record 23s believ'ng that those who 
refused to join the antislavery rovement becaune it might 
deluge the orth with blecks ought really to be most 
anzious to join beceuse emencipetion would heve the op- 
posite effect; it elone could "relieve them of the pres- 
ence of a class whose contiguit- was so eerie oar 

By 1838 the abolitionists had reeched the con- 
clusion that their propegande machine was far from achiev- 


ing the results that their enthusitsam demanded. “he 
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occasionel fiery orator who was imported to advance the 
cause often succeeded in stirring « comunity to its 
foundetions and in rnising its interest to a lofty heig tt. 
After bis dererture, however, tke penple tended frequent- 
ly to fell beck tnto their normal wars of life with Little 
time or energy left to promote erterprises of rcform. 
Rven the reguler members of the established antislavery 
societies could not be held perrianentiy ins state of 
intemperate zeal. Vore tran one fenatic rsd occésion to 
smmpethize with a brother in Geauga county who complained 
that little interest was "manifested 7r. the abolition 
ceuse by the greater portion of the Geangs Countr Soci- 
ety." This orgenization took but two publications, the 
Philanthropist and the liberator and only one copy of 
each, while there were "more papers of other deseriptions 
taken in town than In eny cther country town in the 
Rea ay! 

Perkeys the Van Auren dé);ression was responsi- 
ble for the people's futlure to lend finencial support 
to the journalistic cnterprises of the Gamaliel Raileys 
Gnd “illiam I. Carrisons. Perhaps also new converts 
might be more readily secured by embarking upon = book 
and pamprlet campaign. The idea was at least vorth 
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trying; and ita prospects of success would certainly be 
enhenced if these publications could be rendered avall- 
able to the public without charge. Throughout the Re- 
serve therefore a wave of new activity appeared. Typical 
was the action taken at Ravenna where the Portage Society 
took ateps to establish a County Anti-Slavery Depository 
which would be furnished, both for loan and sale, with 
all the principal publications of the American Anti- 
Slevery Society and it solicited the “speedy and effi-~ 
cient co-operation" of its friends and of local socie- 
ties for this Pie ceet = 

Accordingly four hundred dollers were appropri- 
ated to the procurement of such books and other printed 
materials as should be conducive to the removal of "mis- 
taken" ideas, the “enlightenment" of the masses, and the 
formation of a "correct public judgment respecting the 
fearful consequences of slavery and the benefits and 
safety of emancipation.” In order to render the organiza- 
tion more efficient in the collection of funds and the 
circulation of books, pamphlets, circulars, and memorials 
the society decided to appoint a board of from three to 
8ix judicious and energetic individuals in each township 
in the county where it was certain that friends of the 
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cause could be found. The members of the board were 
then authorized to act as the agents of the society in 
organizing, where it was expedient, township associa~ 
tions which would carry on correspondence with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the county society and reduce to 
actual practice whatever plans the county headquarters 
might ene 

Obviously the practical expedients of the 
Americun Revolutionary Period were not forgotten. One 
important differance, however, might be noted. Samuel 
Adams and his fellow conspirators began the organization 
of committees of correspondence in 1772 during a period 
of relative prosperity when it was not so difficult to 
obtain funds for the publication and distribution of tn- 
flamatory documents. The zealots of the late 'thirties, 
on the other hand, chose the middle part of a devastat- 
ing sconomic panic to embark upon a similar venture. 
Small wonder, then, that many societies, like that of 
Portage county, should announce in the latter half of 
18359 that at least as far as establishing depositories 
for antislavery books was concerned, the whole matter 
had "fallen to the ground.” Emphasizing the Reserve's 
current indifference to religious revivalism, the 
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friends of freedom were wont to attribute this failure 
to a "declension of religious feeling" which seemed to 
affect "aa with a death-like stupor, every moral enter- 
prise." ee 

Not willing to admit defeat, however, the offi- 
cers of the Portage body decided to return to the prac- 
tice of securing preachers who would use evangelizing 
methods to carry on the antislavery crusade. The Rever- 
end Isaac Winans, an agent of the American Society, was 
accordingly secured. Tack of sufficient funds, however, 
impeded progresa on all sides. Another factor which 
added to the ineffectiveness of the campaign was the 
lack of syatematization and coordination. Township and 
local societies had grown up without any but the most 
temous connection with the county organization. Wo re- 
ports were received by this central authority and hence 
it had no idea of the number of abolitionists or the 
condition of things in general. The Executive Committee 
Was, ag a result, incapable of marshalling its forces to 
secure the most important objectives with the minimum of 
resources at its aa 


Portage county's antislavery aspirations suf- 
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fered still another disheartening reverse when Israc 
Winans comrienced his course of lectures at Edinburg. 
As he entered the building he observed that a group of 
boys were standing about with a mien tht boded ill for 
the immediate future. Pretending not to notice anything 
extraordinary, he proceeded to his place, was introduced, 
and then launched upon his discourse. In a few mimtes 
his suspicions were confirmed as a barrage of fireballs, 
clubs, and other missiles played against the house. Con- 
tinuing throughout the course of his lecture, it abated 
only whan he concluded. Perhaps most distressing of all 
was the fact that this barbarous deed was performed for 
the most part by the "boys of professing Christians and 
Christian nidintete st 

While the movement for emancipation was thus 
passing through kaleidoscopic vicissitudes the abolition- 
ists on the Reserve were thrilled by the announcement that, 
for the first time in its history, the American Anti- 
Slavery Soctety was going to hold a meeting west of the 
mountains. The place selected was Cleveland and tha 
time chosen was October 23, 1839. Here at last would be 
an opportunity to view great delegations from the East 
with their nationally famous leaders whom the Ohioans 
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for the most part had known only through their writings©® 


Before the convention opened, Elizur Wright 
Jr., writing to another prominent eastern leader, Henry 
B. Stanton, urged a proposition which proved to be the 
chief bone of contention at Cleveland. His plan was to 
have the abolitionists "tuke a decided step towards Presi- 
dential candidates." He felt that their labor would be 
Smore than half lost without them." Reminding Stanton 
that this was a move which they had always contemplated 
as one which the Lord might require of them, he asserted 
that he believed the time had come at we 

When the delegates assembled at the Forest City, 
observers were surprised to find that though they were 
some four hundred in number, they were mostly from Ohio, 
& great part being merely representatives of the Vestern 
Reserve. While Myron W. Holley of Rochester, New York, 
was chosen as the presiding officer, practically all the 
other leaders hailed from Clevelend or from towns not 
many miles distant. F. D. Parish of Sandusky and Harvey 
R. Gaylord of Geneva were appointed secretaries. Rever- 
end As@ Mahan, the President of Oberlin Collegiate In- 


stitute, then opened the sesaion with prayer. Following 
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this a business committee was selected, consisting of 
General James H. Paine of Painesville, Sherlock J. 
Andrews of Cleveland, J. A. Foote of Cleveland, Asa Mahan 
of Oberlin, and L. D. Butta who divided his time between 
the Western Reserve and other parts of Ghiee 

vanes G. Birney, who was then a resident of the 
Cincinnati area, delivered the principal speech and 
about this no controversy raged for he simply reiterated 
the inadequacy of all remedies except inmediate emanci- 
pation. Gradualism, which had been and still was advo- 
cated in the South snd to a certain extent in the North, 
was in vain. If any such scheme should have succeeded 
certainly it was colonization, he seid; yet all knew 
that in twenty years it had removed only 5,000 colored 
people to Liberia. During the same period the slave 
population had increased to the extent of 50,000. In 
other words, as many Negroes were born in a month as 
were sent to Africa ina year. The advocate of coloniza~ 
tion, however, replied that his plan would be effective 
if the government supported it. Birney was prepared for 
this argument. The estimated value of a slave was four 
bundred dollars and the anticipated anmal increase in 
the unfree black population was 75,000. Multiplying the 
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two together, the result was $30,000,000. Figuring 

transportation at fifty dollars a person would mean 

$5,750,000 more. Maintenance for the first year added 

another {3,750,000 at least. Farm implements and the 

like would cost about fifty dollars each for 15,000 

families. All these items taken together amounted there- 

fore to some $40,000,000, an amount which ches eay cement 

could not raise. Then there was the additional fact chat 

if the government did go into the market on auch a grand 

scale, the lew of supply and demand would eventuate in 

prices far higher than four hundred dollars. Obviously 

under this plan there was no hope that the day would ever t 
dawn when the last slave in the land would win his free- + 


dom. 


Birney then alluded to the frequent references 
made by the gradualists to the slow and orderly process 
followed by pennsylvania. When she began her work of 
liberation, she had about 4,000 slavea ~ one to every 114 
of the population. Those born after the gradual emanci- 
Pétion act was passed were freed at the age of twenty- 
eight and the ex-slaves were given employment by the 
Quakers and other philanthropists. Their efforts were 
not withdrawn Prom the cultivation of the soil. The for- 
mer southern plentation owner asked what the effect would 
be if the same scheme wore applied in Loufsiana where the 


slaves totalled 200,000. The state would have to 
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jiberate 20,000 a year and, of course, these could not 
pe employed side by side with their less fortunate preth- 
fen; that would be unthinkeble. On the other hand no 
free laborers could be imported from the North because 
none would be Anterested in working with men regularly 
soourged with the lash. When the second yéer arrived, 
another 20,000 would be marmumitted. Again no one would 
texe their places and another tenth of the agricultural 
area would go untilled. By the time the process waB COm~ 
pleted the entire state would be “overrun with thorns 
ané priars." At the same time the free blacks would be 
ina sorry plight. ‘Since it would be impracticable to 
allow them to remain near the slaves, stringent laws 
mast be passed to force them off into the free North. 
In contrast vith this forbidding picture immediate eman- 
cipation would eventuate in keeping the Negroes in the 
South where their labor was needed and where its value 
would be far greater because it was free. Free labor 
indeed had been "demonstrated again and agéin to be more 
economical and more profitable than yaieen 
Other speeches of the same tenor were delivered 
and applauded with the customary ardor but 1f would be 
fruitless to summarize them here. Suffice it to say that 
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as long as the oratore confined their efforts to attacks 
ppon the South and the colonizationists and to word pic- 
tures of the dreadfvl horrors perpetrated upon the ob- 
jects of their solicitude, unanimity prevailed and an 
esprit de corps was much in evidence. 

This celestial harmony was destined, however, 
to be rudely shattered when the time for the preaentation 
of resolutions was reached. Of these the most signifi- 
cant were three, the first of which declared that inas- 
much as the people bad found 411 political parties dir- 
ectly opposed or purposely blinded to the rights of 
three million native Americans and disinclined to enforce 
the basic principle of equal rights for everyone, they 
were obliged to organize a new political party devoted to 
the actualization of this idea or else "hold their necks 
ready for the yoke of tyranny." The second resolution, 
affirming a solemn conviction of the truth of this as- 
sertion and declaring no other intention than to restore 
and maintain the individual liberties of the poor, the 
rich, the slave, and the free, proclaimed the establish- 
ment of an "equal rights" party. Finally, it was pro- 
posed that a committee be selected to suggest to the 
convention the names of persons who would make accept- 
able candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
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The discussion that followed was both vigorous 
and interesting. Hr. Buffum, an agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, charged that grave evils had wormed 
their way into tho national political system and he urged 
therefore that everything bumeniv possible be done to 
remove corruption and restore the country's original pur- 
ity. If such effort should be made he was confident of 
ultimate succeBs. Concretely, he believed that the time 
had come when the abolitionists must go to the polls 4s 
an organized political body to achieve their purpose. 

He granted, of course, that some might say thet there 
were 6ther political questions that needed attention, but 
be denied the truth of the allegation. To him there were 
no other fundamentel truths than those contained in the 
Declaration of Independence ~ the very ones to which the 
antislavery crusaders had dedicated their all. The ob- 
ject of government was to protect rights, not to grant 
them; hence no one should be permitted to hold office exe 
cept those who were willing to act in accordance with this 
purpose. From the moral standpoint, then, & person was 
not at liberty to vote for any other sort of man, he 
insisted, but was obliged to east his ballot for those 
who would support the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


The Reverend Mr. Blodgett saw the matter in an 
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entirely different light. He warned the delegates not 
to form an antislavery party because it would prove to 
be an unnecessary source of irritation to both Whiga and 
Democrats. If the convention should take into its own 
hands the nomination of candidates for the chief offices 
of the land, neither of the established parties would be 
Adnelined to exert itself in behalf of emancipation. On 
the other hand, Blodgett saw hope in maintaining the 
existing position of the entislavery forces where they 
would be able to influence the nomination of good men in 
both the Yhig and Democratic camps. By remaining quiet 
they could gain their point because in the present stete 
of things the two groups were about equally divided and 
the abolitiontats held thse balance of power. Thus there 
was a strong incentive to each body to nominate such men 
AaB were favorable to the cause of equal rights. 

Still another argument against a third party 
occurred to the fertile mind of the Reverend Mr. Blodgett; 
If such an organization should be formed it was obvious 
that the reformers would divide their own body, since 
Same would adhere ane others would continue their member- 
Ship in the old parties. He therefore expostulated with 
them to weigh well the old maxim; "United we stand; 
divided we fall." More dangerous than all else, however, 


was the fact that political activity would expose "this 
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high ami holy cause" to corruption. To prove his point 
he alluded to the anti-Masonic excitement of a few years 
previous. At first it had been made a religious ques- 
tion - something which involved church discipline, end 
as long 45 it remained in the arena of religion the 
movement prospered. When it beoame a political affair, 
however, and @ party was formed to defeat the Masonsit 
fell from its high plane and languished in disrepute. 

Blodgett, having thus opposed the ideas of a 
large element in the convention, then proposed his own 
solution of the problem in the form of a compromise. He 
suggested that 4 canmittee be appointed to stand by until 
the regular political organizations had made their 
nominations. Then, if they presented unacceptable can- 
didates, the committee would be obliged to proceed with 
independent nominations. This suggestion was seconded 
by President Asa Mahan of Oberlin in a wordy harangue 
reminiscent of some of the sterile disputations of the 
quasi-philosophers of the late medieval vietede 

Edward Wade, the Ashtabula county firebrand, 
found himseif in substantial agreement with the two pre- 
ceding speakers. What confirmed him in his hostility 
to a third party enterprise was the fear that the 
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reformers would imbibe the spirit of party and be atime 
lated by the sume forces as all political partisans were. 
As he saw it, there was no principle in any political 
party. Selfishness alone guided its actions. The first 
object, he said, was to win the objectives of the party 
and the principles could take care of themselves. Thus, 
he reasoned, no one could be a real politician ané remain 
an honest man. Many would be tempted to join the ranks 
of a new party merely for the financtal gain it might 
afford. To orgenize would be to court the danger of cor- 
ruption, he cautioned, and this would be the most suici- 
dal course possible. 

Myron W. Holley, the presiding officer, disa- 
greed radically with the sentiments of Wade. He denied 
that political organizations were necessarily corrupt. 

If they were, he contended, then the very fabric of the 
nation must be falling to dust. He argued that organiza- 
tion was a necessity and had existed as long es there 

had been a church or a state. Christ himself had ap- 
proved of it when he collected the Twelve into one band. 
Holley assured his auditors that the Apostles were not 
corrupt and he declared that he could see no valid reason 
for assuming that the proposed organization would be so. 
Reiterating the words of Asa Wahan he took the position 


that its object would have a “purifying tendency.” 
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James G. Birney was likewise heart and soul 
in favor of the proposal. If the antislavery people had 
the support of the existing parties, he remonstrated, 
there would be no need for another, but they md not. 

Rising to give his assistance to the anti- 
politicali-action group, the Reverend Mr. Reed of Ohio 
City usserted that their object could be secured more 
quickly in another way, If they became @ separate or- 
ganization they would be forced to secure the favor of 
the majority of all in order to be successful. This was 
clearly a hopeless task; in fact it was impossible, he 
declared, because they had only one issue to present to 
the country while, as u matter of fact, there were sever- 
81 of perhaps equal caer 

Thus the controversy went on without either 
group sonvteoine the other. When the dispute seemed to 
be verging upon the acrimonious the convention decided 
to lay the resolutions which had occasioned 1t on the 
table. Thus the meeting which might have made itself of 
Signal importance in the history of the slevary contro- 
versy took a step which reduced it to a posktion of 


relative insignificance. 





72 
The whole convention is described in detail in 
the Cleveland Observer, November 6, 1839. 
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Defending this course of action, or at least 
apologizing for it, Henry B. Stanton wrote Blizur Wright 
dr. that the nomination of candidates would have been a 
great surprise to most of those who were interested in 
the movement inasmuch as nothing of the kind had been 
intimated in the advance notices. He pointed out that 
the meeting was primarily a local affair; hence such 4 
measure would have been "as extraordinary as...& dissolu- 
tion of the Society” and would have irritated the auxili- 
ary societies greatly. Choosing candidates before see- 
ing what would emanate from the regular party conventions 
would be generally "deemed premature," he wrote. If 
the meeting had taken the steps advised by Wright, and 
the Whigs bad selected Scott and John Davis, then when a 
New York State convention should be called to nominate 
an antislavery ticket, that body would vote against the 
plan and thus repudiate the whole thing. The Easterners 
would believe that a "trick" had been perpetrated upon 
them and would thus even scores with the modern Machia- 
vellis. Stanton's advice, therefore, was to wait until 
Clay and Van Buren had been nominated; then it would be 
time enough to hold a meeting to consider independent 
candidates. "Give due notice,” he counselled, "and then 
@ll are bound to take notice and be present, of forever 


after hold their peace." Anything less than this would 
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“split the Soctety and prove a fallure." 


Elizur Wright, the elder, interpreted the pro- 
ceedings of the convention in quite a different light. 
Maintaining ino letter to his son thet the vest major- 
ity was in favor of political action, he wrote that 

were it not for «2 Zev aspiring ones 

who were seeking for promotion, the 

resolutions of Mr. Holley would have 

pussed; but the contention was so 

warm that Mr. Birney did not think 

best to insist....I think that these 

gentlemen have yet to learn that the 

path straight forward is the road to 

honor. 74 

‘Vhstever estimation one may form of the Re- 
serve's orgenized antislavery movement it seems clear 
enough that tie Cleveland meeting marked a turning roint 
in the course of its efforts. Heretofore its activities 
had consisted of a curious, disjointed series of attempts 
to realize rather ill-defined objectives through prayer, 
speeches, debates, letters, and resolutions. Now this 
eround-work hud been fairly well completed und attention 
could be focused on the politicul scene. MNenceforth 
practically every furction of the reformors was to be 


directed to the exertion of some influence upon public 
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officials end public laws. While this may not have 

been evident to every contemporary, men with insight 

and foresight must certainly have seen the inevitable 
tendency of the organism which had evolved in the awalken- 
ing wilderness of northeastern Ohio. 

Among those who understood the signs of the 
times was the editor of the Norwalk Uxperiment and, 
though he guessed wrongly as to the ultimate significance 
of it all, his comment is nevertheless interesting for 
its Sccurate perception of the trend of events as well 
as for the bitterness which could still characterize op- 
position to the reform element on the Reserve, After 
announcing that the American Anti-Slavery Soclety had 
resolved to support only abolitioniata for public office, 
he declared that, "hitherto this ple-bald faction had 
preached...that their object was not political. They 
had now made bere their cloven foot, and, like fuderal- 
iem in all its guises,” he had "no fears of their de- 
ceiving or proselyting any but their own kidney." 7° 

An account of the emergence and course of the 
movement for political ascendancy awaits narration ina 


later chapter. 





75 
NorwA lx Experiment, November 13, 1839. 


CHAPTER VI 
POLITICO-ECONOM IC-CONSIDERATIONS 


‘With the advent of the Pantie of 1837 the 
people of the Yestern Reserve seem for the first time 
to have suspected that the southern lubor system was in 
some degree responsible for producing their economic 
woes, This viewpoint was tt slowly accepted and was 
not emphasized by its proponents until after the depres- 
sion had worn into the 1840's. 

One of the earliest expressions of dissatis- 
faction with southern economic influence eppears to heve 
been that voiced by the farmers in the vicinity of Akron. 
Holding 2 convention in December, 1840, to discuss ways 
and me8ns of overcoming their financial difficulties, 
they soon found themselves under the spell of such ag- 
gressive antislavery agitators as General James H. Paine 
of Lake county und C. R. Yeamlin of Summit. Prompted by 
these ardent orators they resolved to remind their 
political representatives that they must no longer over- 
took the interests of free lebor. The agriculturalists 
of the leading grain producing states, they observed, 
were in e@ predicament where vigorous and concerted efforts 
must te made to obtain for their produce equitable prices 
in all quarters of the world. This they felt could be 


effected only by sending men to Washington who would not 


submit to the selfish influence of the cotton plutocracy. 
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They were convinced that slevery was costing the labor- 
ers and capitalists of the North several million dollars 
every year without providing any compensating advantages, 
and they resolved to arouse the attention of all free- 
men to the fact that they must look to their own tnter- 
ests and force slevery to support stmeits. 

When, less than two months later, Joshua Gid- 
dings thundered against the Florida war in one of hig 
most famous speeches before the House of Representatives, 
he reflected much the same viewpoint as tit taken by 
the Akronites. He bemoaned the fact that northern funds 
had been "squandered" on the South for the past five 
years while the propriety of this "vast expenditure” had 
not been demonstrated to the Saute & certain $5,000 
disbursement for the army's purchase of bloodhounds, he 
charged, was not for the purpose of tracking down Indians, 
as had been represented; it was rather for the purpose 
of capturing runaway slaves. He expressed a hope that his 
constituents would understand distinctly that they were 
being taxed to preserve and strengthen slavery. Their 
treasure, he asserted, was being appropriated directly for 


that object. Soldiers who had been born in the free 


ee. 
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states and reared in the tradition of freedom were be- 
ing employed by their superiors, he stated, to pursue 
and capture fugitive slaves. Northern freemen were now 
having their purses filched for the acquisition of 
bloodhounds to co-operate with the army in this "dts- 
graceful and disgusting" method of waging the wea 

According to documents the Ohio congressman 
discovered in the course of his research work, the labor~ 
ing men of Ohio and the other free states had been 
obliged to give of their hard earned money that the 
government might pay a bounty of twenty dollars for every 
Negro seized and handed over to the whites as a slave. 
What angered him most particularly was his moral certain- 
ty that many of the Negroes thus taken had been born 
free. In this-way, he pointed out, his people had been 
compelled to part with their money that freemen might 
be Sduuaeeee 

Likewise when Leicester King of Trumbull county 
was running for governor in 1841, his strategy was to 
emphasize the adverse influence wrought by the southern 
system upon the fortunes of the Ohio worker. His plat- 


form declared that the national government had been 
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constantly exerting ita power to strengthen the influ- 
ence and to safeguard the interests of slave labor while 
the welfare of free labor had been increasingly disre- 
garded and forgotten. The rights of the northern work- 
ers, it charged, were being regularly menaced and even 
violated by the manipulators at Washington. It observed 
that the products of elave labor were being adaitted to 
practicully all foreign markets on advantegeous terms 
while manufactures of the North were excluded or permit- 
ted to enter on conditions that amounted to exclusion. 
All this, 1t asserted, wae the result of partiality 
characteristic of American diplomats under southern in- 
fluence. The slave system, it went on, created a larger 
non-laboring class then those in threldom could support; 
the mesters therefore vere obtaining money and merchand- 
ise from the North out of 811 proportion to their re- 
sources, and this condition wag highly deleterious to the 
prosperity of the free eee 

When the Liberty party of Cuyahoga county held 
& convention in March, 1842, its members gave voice to 
the conviction that the "Home Leegue" and other agencies 
for the protection of northern industry would prove inef- 
fectual as long a8 the slaveholders and their miniona 


nt nee 
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controlled the national legisluture. Still suffering 
from the effects of the panic of 18357, they looked for 
a scapegoat, and found it in the South. The principal 
cause of their financial distress they discerned in the 
alleged fact that the slave states not only consumed 
all the profits of the free states but ran them into 
debt at the rate of $22,000,000 a cae 

Soon Giddings was taking up the same strain in 
congress. Maintaining that the human race constituted 
a single organism, he asserted that one element in it 
could not meet with adversity without producing unfor- 
tunate effocts among the other members. Thus the trials 
and afflictions imposed upon the nation's slaves had to 
some extent weakened the physical energy of the white 
population, and this, in turn, was retarding America's 
progress in the development of its physical resources. 
"Peebleness, vica, and pauperiam," the Ashtabula re- 
presentative dogmatized, must be the inevitable concon- 
itants of ieee’ 

When Leicester King made a second attempt to 
capture the Ohlo gubernatorial chair he again stressed 
the labor issue and the Philanthropist took up the cry. 


ER 
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Hoping to appeal to those who possessed the Fomoeric 
instinct, editor Genaliel Bailey printed a poem which 
probably was well adjusted to the artistic sense of his 
readers; 
The industrious workman's constent friend 
He would exalt their low condition, 
Protect their labor and defend 
Them, 'gainst the oppressor's imposition-- 
Leicester King, of young Ohio, 
Leicester King, of young Ohio, 
There's not a man in all the land 
like Leicester King, of young ohio. 
The appalling economic depression of 1837 and 
the years immediately ensuing was not an unmixed evil 
as far as the antislavery agitators were concerned. It 
is true that during this period the collection of funds 
for the advancement of the cause was difficult. T. 3B. 
Hudson, an agent of the Ohio Antislavery Society labor- 
ing in the Western Reserve, reported as late as June, 
1843, that men of property and even of wealth were tell- 
ing him that their taxes were unpaid and that they head 
not had a dollar in their possession for months. One-= 
half of the friends on whom he had called had revealed 
that they were deeply in debt and had no idea where 
they were going to obtain the means necessary to satisfy 
the more insistent of their creditors. Under these con- 


ditions, he indicated, the collection of money or of 
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pledges seemed almost beyond reasonable siuectatton 
The anxiety and discontent engendered by such circun- 
stances, on the other hand, provided the enemies of the 
South with a situation well calculated to occasion the 
success of thelr denunciatory harangues. 

When @ bill for the relief of the owners of 
Negroes lost from the slave ships Comet and Encomium was 
presented for discussion in the national House of Repre- 
sentatives, Joshua Giddings saw his opportunity. If he 
were to suggest a subject fit for the painter's brush, 
he said, it would be this one. He would choose a north- 
ern democrat forcing a gag into the mouth of one of his 
constituents with one hand, while using the other to 
pick his pockets for the benefit of the slave power, at 
the same time saying in the most solemn tones, "You 
have nothing to do with the slave trade; you have no 
right to interfere with the matter.” a 

Other considerations, constitutional, moral, 
and humane, likewise provided bases for objection to the 
bill, but the economic reasons for ita rejection could 
not be kept in the backgréund. Giddings reminded his 


Colleagues that they were spending a vast amount of their 


nn 
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constituents! money every year for the suppression of 
the African slave trade; yet, strangely enough, they 
were now being requested to pass a bill to support and 
stimulate the commission of the same crime here at 
home. Would they epprove of this traffic one day, he 
asked, and turn around the next and appropriate millions 
to stop it? Such "tergiversation,” he prophecied, 
would ruin the reputation of Sama 

When Giddings travelled to Cleveland a few 
months later he delivered two addresses in which he 
atressed economic consideretions. He “exposed” huga 
grants of money which had been made to southerners from 
the national treasury. MThousends of dollars, he de- 
clared, had been taken from the North and employed for 
purposes thet were "wholly and entirely unconstitutional.” 
These revelations came to his audiences as a decided 
shock, for they had been perfectly unaware of the alleg- 
edly corrupt manipulations of southern schemers and 
their doughface allies. Especially when the Ashtebula 
county politician presented his view of the origin and 
causes of the Florida war did the people prick up their 
eara and shake thefw heads in astonishment. Afterwards 


many of those in attendance were heard to say that the 
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lavish expenditures in promoting "that most unjust and 
unholy and barbarous war," were "wholly and unqualifiedly 
unconstitutional," and that the pockets of the free citi- 
gens of the free atates had been picked to pay southern 
"nabobs" for their human feces 

Quite perceptibly, the minds of the Cleveland- 
ers had been stirred to thought, and profound conclusions 
were forthcoming. When they would probe the matter to 
its depths the probability was that their souls would 
be s0 overcome with righteous anger that nothing less 
than & bloody crusade would suffice to balance their 
account with the South. 

After having lectured on the financial liabili- 
ties created by slavery, Giddings returned to Washington 
where he proceeded to inform his fellow congressmen, 
and the readers of the Congreastonal Globe, concerning 
the rights of the states in respect to the peculiar in- 
stitution of the South. The free states, he asserted, 
had the same right to complete exemption from the sup- 
port of slavery that they md before the adoption of the 
constitution. Congress, he maintained, hed no more 
authority to impose upon them the expense of tmt in- 


13 
stitution than did the parifament of Great Britain, 
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For many years treaties with the southern 
Indians had contained provisions for the surrender of 
ail fugitive slaves who should take refuge with them. 
Giddings pointed out that for these and other such stip- 
ulations the n&tion's money, much of which was from the 
Worth, had been paid. This led logically to a considera- 
tion of the Florida war about which the Whig congressman 
never tired of speaking. Although it may have been 
somewhat boring to hear the same old assertion repeated, 
Giddings, oblivious to the frayed nerves of his audi- 
ence, again affirmed that the United States had waged 
an expensive war in Mlorida simply to return fugitive 
Negroes to their seiperenes 

At the previous session of congrass, he charged, 
the people's representatives had sat there at a daily 
expense of thousands of dollars, passing laws to aid 
the slave traders. They md spent their time, and the 
money of their constituents, he complained, to assist 
elave mongers to speculate in human beings, tims con- 
travening the constitution and the rights it guaranteed. 
Nobody in the hall, he ventured, would risk his reputa- 
tion by saying that congressmen had the authority to 


appropriate the government's funds to these "base 
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purposes ."15 Replying to those who oriticized him for 
agitating the slavery question, he urged that his 
people be released from their unconstitutional obliga- 
tion to sustain the southern institution and then, he 
Andicated, there would be no reason for such discussions: 

But (sata he], while you take 

from us our money to support 

slavery, while you dishonor us by 

making us the supporters of the 

coastwise sleve trade, while we 

are involved in the crime of 

slavery in this district, we 

shall not be frightened into a 

silent submission to these viola- 

tions of the constitution.... 16 

The Cleveland Hereld became thoroughly dis- 
gusted with Giddings and his ilk for their histrionics 
in behalf of liberty, equality, and economy. Under the 
caption, "Great Waste of Time," the paper declared that 
the days and weeks thus far consumed in debating abstrac- 
tions seemed insufficient to satisfy the "“insatiate 
mews" of certain members. If there was anything of im- 
portance for congress to consider, why not attend to 
that, the Herald asked. “Abstractiohs and other lux- 
ries," it suggested, might be considered after the real 


work was accomplished; or better yet, it added, ths 
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congressmen might go home. The cost of legislative 
activity at Washington it estimated at not much less 
than §5,000 a day. Enough time was necessarily wasted 
over matters tmt possessed some practical significance, 
it asserted, without spending it, for instance, in be~ 
moaning the connection of the North with slavery in the 
nation's mpiteie 

Joshua Giddings, virtuous men that he waa, 
possessed too much devotion to principle to be driven 
from his course by the allegation that he was largely 
responsible for the futile expenditure of the people's 
money. In @ few days he was back at his guns, blazing 
away at those whose point of view differed from his own. 
The immediate occasion of his latest fulminations was 8 
report of the House committee on foreign affairs in 
favor of paying $70,000 to the firm of Montez and Ruiz. 
This company owned the slave ship Amistad which had 
been taken over by its human cargo and brought into a 
northern port where 4 court bad declared the Negroes 
free men. Now, in April, 1644, four years after the 
affair had taken place, the committee was urging that the 
court had erred and tmt the owners of the blacks should 


be canpensated for their loss. 
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Giddings maintained that the court had been 
under the advice of able counsel and had given its dect- 
sion only after the most mature deliberation; but the 
aspect of the bill which seemed to cause him the great- 
est concern was the fact that most of the appropriation 
would have to comefrom the people of the North. He 
stated that the proposition under consideration went 
one degree further than any other he had seen. The 
House had been asked to support the coastwise slave 
trade, he said, but never had 1t been requested to sus- 
tein the African slave trade until the present. It had 
been urged to give aid to American slave dealera, he 
recalled, but never had it been expected to contribute 
to the prosperity of the Cuban slave traders. A new 
era in the history of national legislation mad begun, he 
declared, and the people of the free states ought to be 
given 8 clear understanding of the financial burdens 
that were to be imposed upon ree 

Referring to the Tripolitan war, Giddings re- 
marked that Americans had slain the Barbary pirates, 
and yet, he went on, the committee desired to give the 
“more guilty slave merchants money instead of a halter.” 
If the barbarians of Tripoli deserved death, he declared, 
ce er ee eT 
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these Spaniards were even more entitled to it. If 
Stephen Decatur and Lieutenant Somers had performed 
great and noble fests in butchering the coraairs, he 
asserted, the Negroes aboard the Amistad, who had slain 
their oppressors, had performed even more praiseworthy 
deeds. He concluded, therefore, that 1f $70,000 had to 
be spent, he would prefer that the money be used in 
erecting @ monument in eternal remembrance of the un- 
cultured Africans, rather than in adding to the wealth 
of "those hucksters in human peas 

The economic implications of the annexation of 
Texas did not escape the antislavery enthusiasts of the 
Western Reserve. When in 1844 the public waa taking a 
deep interest in the question, the people of Warren 
held a meeting at which they gave voice to their senti- 
ments. In the acquisition of the Lone Star Republic 
they declared they saw a multiplicity of economic liabil- 
ities unbalanced by any perceptible assets. The new 
territory would vastly increase the points of attack 
in the event of & foreign war without substantially 
augmenting the means of defense. On the other hand, 
Southern economic interests would be expanded without 
any corresponding addition to sectional harmony. 
a 
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Finally, they asserted that annexation would involve a 
merked rise in public expenditures without bringing any 
adequate return. Obviously from their point of view 
Texas would be a decidedly bad oer 

Joshue Giddings, ever sensitive to the shift- 
ing surrents of public opinion, took up the anti-Texas 
ery at Washington. Spetking before the committee of the 
whole, he reminded his colleagues that they would soon 
be obliged to return to their constituents and would 
have to explain their position on the question of annexa- 
tion. Would they then stand up boldly, he asked, and 
say, “You must work hard, and live cheap, and be economi- 
cal, for we have agreed to pay the debts of Texas, and 
every laboring man in the nation must contribute a por- 
tion of his earnings." After this the voter, in custom- 
ary Yankee fashion, would probably inquire as to the 
benefits which would accrue to the nation from this ex- 
penditure. In reply to this interrogation, Giddings 
asked whether his fellow congressmen would have the cour- 
Sge to sey that the money was to be employed in estab- 
lishing slavery and an excellent slave market there. 
The defender of the Western Reserve's pocketbook insist- 
ed that the American people must be informed that they 
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were being forced to pay for the suppression of the 
African slave trade at the same time that they were 
obliged to subsidize American commerce in the same com- 
icaitys 

Turning to another aspect of his problem, Gid- 
dings referred to a bill which had recently been passed 
for the protection of lake and river cammerce, He 
warned that if Texas were to be admitted the balance of 
power would be held by the people of that state. They, 
in conjunction with the people of the other southern 
states, would control the economic course and destiny of 
the country, and, Rorrinle dictu, northern commerce and 
the tariff would be under the influence of Texan propon- 
ents of free trade! 

Was the North ready and willing to hand over 
the protection of its industries, ita iron, and its 
coal to such snemies as these, he asked. Was it ready 
to do so, that a slave market might be bought for its 
neighbor who bred "men for the market like oxen for the 
sieeuiasee = If Texas should enter the Union, he pro- 
phesied that not only would the mechanics and mamfac- 
turers be obliged to abandon their work, not only would 
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river and harbor improvements be suspended in the free 
states, but the farmers of the West, of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois would also suffer, for they would have to 
give up the sale of their beef, pork, and flour "in 
order to increase the profits of those who ratse[ 4] 
children for aale and deai]t] in the bodies of women." 
Cleveland's Democratic orgen, the Plain Dealer, 
likewise revealed its solicitude for the welfare of 
northern workers, but its point of view was decidedly 
different. Criticiaing the antislavery zealots for 
battling against slavery only in the South, it declared 
that it was opposed to the institution in the North as 
well as in the South. Although it canmended the friends 
of the Negro for their efforts in his behalf, it ex- 
pressed astonishment that they had failed to observe the 
implications of @ high tariff and a United States Bank, 
both of which, it asserted, had an obvious tendency "to 
oppress and enslave the freemen of the North." 4 
Preferring to ignore this sly thrust at the 
social injustices practiced above the Mason-Dixon line, 
the Cincinnati Herald and Philanthropist attacked the 
Plain Dealer for lending its support to the candidecy of 
_—_—_— 
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James Ke Polk. Who was this men, it asked. Why, it 
replied, he was a sleveholder, a sturdy upholder of the 
gg rule through two proslavery congresses, and a member 
of that group which would acquire Texas that slavery 
might be rendered perpetual. While the Plain Dealer 
might talk in behalf of liberty, the Cincinnath paper 
charged, it gave every indication of sunwillingness to 
do anything other than act for aieteen ( 

Finding agitation against Texas a popular en- 
terprise, Joshua Giddings decidéd to launch into another 
oratorical splurge in which he would emphasize once 
more the losses which the freemen of ths North would 
sustain in the event of annexation. Addressing the can- 
mittee of the whole in January, 1845, he said that if 
Texas were brought into the Union it would be necessary 
to erect around her a circle of fortifications to pro- 
tect her from invasion. Several millfon dollars a year 
would be needed for this purpose, he estimated. The 
labor would have to be performed by slaves, because, as 
he reasoned, free labor would not be allowed to compete 
with slave labor in that area. From information he had 
obtained he understood that the government was wont to 
pay about the same for slave labor as freemen received 
__ 
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in the North, although it was generally conceded tht 
one freeman would do as much work as two slaves. Thus, 
he indleated, the erection of forts would constitute a 
significant contribution to the support of the peculiar 
institution, for, as all could see, while the government 
paid one dollar for actual construction, it peid another 
to strengthen slavery. No wonder, he exclaimed, that 
slave owners believed that their labor syetem was econom- 
ical, for 1t enabled them to pick the pockets of north- 
ern men to advance their own prosperity. se 

Giddings had still more economic ammunition 
to fire at Texan annexttion. Ee urged hia audience to 
examine the Post-Office and discover the detrimental ef- 
fects of slavery in thet quarter. Slaves neither pure 
chased newspapers, nor wrote lettere, nor paid postage. 
They were an obstacle to the growth of a dense population 
and, 48 @ result, southern roads were indifferent, and 
the transportation of the mail was expensive. During the 
past several years, he related, the goverment had spent 
annually $500,000 more in the distribution of the mail 
in the South than it had obtained from that section in 
postage; the North, on the other hand, had been paying 
about thet much more thn the cost of earrying the mail 
a 
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within its bounds. Thus, he suid, official statistics 
proved that the people of the free states had been taxed 
at least $500,000 annuelly to provide the South with a 
postal system. Of course, this was just another illus- 
tration “of the pecuniary bearings of slavery," he de- 
clared. At any rate, he objected to the extension of 
mail service to Texas, for he estimated it would involve 
an additional expense to the North of some $300,000 a 
ayant 

Now the representative from Ashtabula county 
trained his guns upon still another economic salient of 
the Texan problem. In the documents on file at tit Gen 
eral Land Office he found material that indicated thet 
the public lands in the slave states had cost the nation 
$40,000,000 more than it had ever been able to obtain 
from them. The public lands in the free states, however, 
had ylelded a profit of $38,000,000, and all of this, 
he recounted, had been taken from the people of the 
North and spent among the people of the South. This, he 
shouted, was the “economy of slavery so vauntingly put 
forth by our Secretary of State [sonn G. Calhoun|.“ 
“Sir," he exclaimed, "from the public lands of Texas, 
i a eG 
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may we be delivered!" i 


Apparently the antislavery men of Trumbull 
county were following Gidding's speeches closely, for 
shortly afterward they held a convention at Vienna in 
which they exercised themselves at length over the ec- 
onomic servitude imposed upon them by the southern lords 
of creation. Typical was thelr resolution regarding 
postage rates. Maintaining that the South was opposed 
to lower charges, they declared tmt this proved that 
the slave power was interested in preserving a system of 
extravagance within the nation in order to force the 
industry of the North to support the ignorance begotten 
of Havers” 

In April, 1845, Joshua Giddings and two other 
prominent Whigs nemed Hitchcock and Perkins held an 
anti-Texas meeting at Jefferson. In the course of the 
evening they delivered wildly emotional harangues to 
stir the assembled multitude to a deep sense of the 
wrongs which allegedly had been end were being committed 
against them by the "masters of the lash." Perceiving 


that the politicians had discovered a very responsive 
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chord and vere playing i+ for all it was worth, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ramarked that sympathy for the 
unfortunate slavos, which had once been the only stim- 
lus to public excitement in abolition Speeches, was be- 
ing abandoned for that "still more effectual touch of 
the human heartstring, the pocket-nervet"°? 

Since it was becoming ever more obvious that 
the new approach to reform along the path of economy was 
decidedly popular, tho editor of the Ashtubula Sentinel 
determined to exporiment with it. When he had worked 
himself into the state of mind requisite for the task, 
he set pen to paper and indited a Piece reminiscent of 
Samuel Adams, or possibly of Thomas Paine. 

Our fethers, he wrote, were obliged to pay a 
trifling tax on tea, in contravention of their vights; 
but now the people of the North were being taxed millions 
to sustain slavery and to protect the slave trade, in 
palpable violation of the fundamental law. our fathers, 
he went on, defended their rights amidst the thunder of 
cannon; their sons were bowing their heads in humble 
submission. The tax which northerners wore paying into 
Southern coffers was a hundred times greater than that 
which had aroused Americans to precipitate a revolution 


sa neeneeeeneere 
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against Great Britain, he estimated. The money that 
the patriots had been asked to contrite, moreover, 
was for the support of a government which had performed 
services for them, he pointed out; the taxes in the 
present inatance were being imposed to help the slave 
monger to grow rich and to give the Texan slaveholder 
the power "to flog his women in safety, free from Mexi- 
can molestation." os 

While the various newspapers in the Wastern 
Reserve were doing what they could to keep the fires of 
economic discontent glowing, Joshua Giddings was provid~ 
ing more fuel in Washington. Wherever he perceived the 
slightest opportunity to publicize and denounce the 
southerners! alleged hostility to northern pecuniary 
interests, he seized it with avidity. In his speech on 
the joint occupation of Oregon, delivered in January, 
1846, he declared tmt he and his people md had abun- 
dant demonstrations of the southern attitude toward the 
material well-being of the North. He expressed his 
conviction of the futility of any effort to sustain the 
manufacturers as long as the political power of the 
nation was wielded by men inflexibly opposed to them. 


No one with any degree of intelligence, he mintained, 
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could believe that southern politicians, who had for 
decades been striving to abolish all protection for free 
labor, would reverse themselves, now that they had at- 
tained a dominant position, and suddenly attempt to 
promote northern isis 

Northern laborers, he verily believed, would 
experience less tardship, from a financial point of view, 
ina war with Englend than they would by quietly submit- 
ting to the will of the southern slave power. ‘The more 
he considered a war with Britannia the more enthusiastic 
he became, for it would contribute to the prosperity of 
both the manufacturers of New England and Pennsylvania 
and the agricultural workers of the West. "Indeed," he 
exclaimed with glee, "a war with England would create a 
market for our provisions, and increase the price of our 
products Aenean 

His ecstatic vision soon faded, though, when 
it occurred to him that such a war would oblige the free 
atates to spend twice 4s mich money in protecting "the 
miserable slaveholders of Texas" as they would in defend- 
ing themselves. Millions, and even tens of millions, 
Would have to be expended and thousands of lives sacrificed 
ee 
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to protect the "heaven-provoking" institution of slavery 
and its Texan supporters, he moaned. These losses, he 
said, would furnish a very remarkable elucidation of the 
contention of certain congressmen that Texas had to be 
acquired in order to protect the nation's southwestern 
pare yea 

A month later a bill was presented in the com- 
mittee of the whole house to appropriate money for the 
execution of certain treaties with the southern Indiana 
who hed agreed to deliver up fugitive slaves. Now, said 
Giddings, a momentous question was being placed dia- 
tinctly before the House. Would congressmen thrust their 
hands into the purses of their constituents, pilfer their 
money, &nd bestow it upon a slave-driving president, to 
be employed in buying the bodies of "husbands, wives, 
and childrenr" = To pass this bill, Giddings asserted, 
would be as clearly 4 violation of the constitution as 
would an attempt by congress to abolish slavery in the 
state of Georgia, or to establish it in Massachusetts. 
If the federal government had the power to participate 
in the slave trade, it might set up a business in Boston, 
New York, or any other place it chose. If it could tax 
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the citizens of the free states $200,000 to be used in 
paying for slaves, us Giddings alleged the treaty stipu- 
lations required, then, he reasoned, it could tax them 
$200,000,000 for the same purpose. The question, he 
argued, was one of principle rather than of meee 
Well before the middle of the year, 1846, the 
nation found itself involved in war with Mexico, and the 
antislavery zealots found themselves supplied with the 
richest opportunities for spreading propaganda that 
thelr hearts could desire. The occasions for becoming 
rhetorical about the vast sums expended to enable the 
slave power to spread westward were almost without limit, 
and Joshua Giddings was not the man to overlook the pos~ 
asibllities which chance afforded. As early as May 12, 
he was charging that the acquisition of Texas had already 
cost the nation mme $10,000,000, although he admitted 
that he had no official documents to indicate the exact 
anount. Another $10,000,000 had been appropriated for 
the army and the navy the day before; this, he estimated, 
would hardly be more than sufficient to place the army 
and navy Ina state of preparedness. By Jamary, 1647, 
another $10,000,000 would be necessary, according to 
his calculations. No one bad any idea how long the wer 
po 
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would contime, tt if it were to go on for five yoars 
Giddings was certain that hundreds of millions would be 
lost. These tremendous sums would, of course, be drawn 
largely from the northern people who, he opined, had a 
right to know what campensation they could expect for 
their sacrifices. The antislavery representative cheer- 
fully volunteered the information: "The parasites of 
the Executive," he said, the slave drivers of the South, 
would gain dazzling oaca 

Speaking again on the Mexican war a few days 
before Fobert Walker's low tariff was to go into effect, 
Giddinge pointed out that the new rates had been ap- 
proved by a Senate majority of one, because both sena- 
tors from Texas had voted for it. Tims was his predic~ 
tion of some two years previous triumphantly fulfilled; 
the year 1844 had been the time for the friends of free 
labor to act for the salvation of northern interests, 
but now it was too late, he lamented. Texas had been 
admitted, her representatives had come to congress, and 
their first significant move was to attack the most 
essential interests of the North, he declared. To des- 
troy the economic welfare of tke freemen, he indicated, 


the slave power bad to increase its mmerical force, 
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and to accomplish this end, it hed been obliged to plunge 
the nation into a war for westward expansion. Thus, he 
reasoned, the war against Mexico was, in the final analy- 
sis, & war against northern piseaaiation 

Shrewdly mingling monetary considerations with 
romantic idealism, he remarked that Americans had taught 
the world tmt all men were created equal, and that to 
secure their natural rights governments were instituted 
among men, “deriving their juat powers from the consent 
of the governed;" now, he said, the American people were 
squandering stupendous sums to prove their lack of sin- 
cerity in the professions they had made. A watter which 
was especially irritating to him was seeing army officers 
in every quarter of Washington drawing their salaries 
without doing any work, while the taxpayers were earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brows. This, he can- 
mented, was not in harmony with the nation's republican 
institutions; he was anxious, therefore, to call back 
the 50,000 soldiers from Mexico, and discharge them from 
the army. He desired them to return to civil pursuits; 
each man, he contended, should earn his own livelihood, 
and by his own effort make some contribution to the 


wealth of his country. The army, in Giddings! opinion, 
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was simply "a cancer upon the body polttic.1°9 

Thus the raving end ranting of politicians, 
newspaper editors, and ill-poised members of the common- 
alty went on almost incessantly throughout the 1840's 
until even the more tranquil spirits in the Western Re- 
serve began to experience 4 sympathetic reaction. Curi- 
ously enough, the proponents of human reform found one 
of their most effective instruments in an appeal to 
man's acquisitive instinct. When people could promote 
their economic interests by engaging in a romantic cru- 
sade for the freedom of their black brethren, they had 
impelling motives for joining the crowd in their mad 
cries for that seldan defined but highly prized boon 
called liberty. It would hardly be an occasion for won- 
derment, then, if the 1850's should witness the trans- 
formation of the Reserve into a veritable mad-house, 
filling the air with sound and fury of which the only 
intelligible element related to demands for blood and 


iron. 
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CHAPTER VII 
AGITATION FOR THE REPEAL OF OHIO'S BLACK LAWS 


After its organization as a state, Ohio seemed 
no more charitably inclined toward the black race than 
any other part of the Union. It accepted, as a general 
principle, tht the descendants of Ham were an inferior 
people, and should be treated as such. The forces of 
frontier democracy were, @pparently, not of so broad a 
nature as to include all men within their scope; that 
was something for a later generation to achieve, The 
Northwest Ordinance had indeed provided that neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude should exist in the 
area, but this prohibition was soon found to te much less 
effective than was at first supposed. Ina few years it 
was interpreted as not applying to the slaves already in 
fonsitory, and subsequent court decisions restricted the 
application of tho clause to tha territorial period. No 
doubt, this prohibition tended to stimlate the settle- 
ment of the territory by opponents of slavery, so that 
when the time for drafting a state constitution came, 
the majority of the inhabitants preferred a document pro- 
viding for freedan. 

It was, however, one thing to support a funda~ 
mental law which forbade the continuance of a declining 


institution; it was quite another matter to embrace the 
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blacks as equally privileged participants in the politi- 
cal and social life of the commnity. The broad theories 
concerning the rights of man, which the Declaration of 
Independence set forth so weilliantly, were readily under- 
written by the frontiersman, at least insofar as they 
applied to his own condition. The same gentleman was 
nevertheless given to a realistic point of view where 
matters of practical concern were involved; and his high- 
sounding theories were not likely to burden him if they 
happened to run counter to the facta as he found them. 
Thus it was that a year after Ohio bad been 
admitted to statehood her statute books began to receive 
4 series of enactmenta whick hedged in the Negro in a 
variety of degrading ways. Neither black nor muletto 
could reside in the state unless he filed with the clerk 
of the county where he intended to live a certificate 
of & court of record of the state whence he came, that 
he actually was a free ae Nobody might employ a darky 
unless he Imd one of these certificates, and if ea person 
did so, despite the law, he might suffer a fine of from 
ten to fifty dollars; moreover, he would tmve to pay 
the owner of the slave fifty cents a day for the whole 
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2 
period during which he hired him. Since the easy-going 


Negro tended to be shiftless, he could reasonably be 
expected to lose his certificate shortly after he re- 
ceived it. Thus this law was tantamount to a refusal to 
allow him to obtain a livelihood within the state. 

Claimants of runaway slaves were allowed the 
privilege of presenting summary proof before any judge 
or justice of the peace that a certain person was an 
escaping slave, after which a warrant was to be delivered 
to the sheriff. This official, in turn, was to arrest 
the alleged fugitive and hand him over to his seeteoe 
This law was likewise weighted against the Negro, for 
the chance that he might be able to present valid evi- 
dence of his free condition was slim indeed. 

All colored persons, before they could obtain 
permission to remain in the state, were required to give 
® bond, underwritten by two good sureties, that they 
would behave themselves properly and would not become 
public charges. If for some reason the sureties should 
not be obtained, they would be subject to exclusion 
from the state. Coupled with this statute was 4 pro- 


vision for a large fine for anyone who harbored an 
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unregistered free Negro.4 Blacks and mulattoes were 
forbidden to give any teatimony in any case, civil or 
criminal, where a white person was a party; nor could 
they testify in a case where prosecution was instituted 
in behalf of the state against any white person. In 
fact, they could not even corroborates the statements of 
white Situscieae 

All of the foregoing enactments entered the 
state's statute beoks during the first five years of 
its existence. Then there followed e period during which 
the legislators forgot the race question and conesrned 
themselves with other matters. In the 1830's, however, 
though the spirit of intense hostility to slavery and 
unequal rights was emerging in the northeastern corner 
of the state, the code of Ohio was augmented by an act 
to the effect tit no black or mulatto could establish 
residence within ths nideace Another law denied the 
right of any Negro to public education, even though he 
paid school noe Toward the end of the ‘thirties the 
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climax was reached in 4 fugitive slave law passed at 
the instigation of agents from Kentucky, which will be 
considered sear 

Little need be added to indicate that the 
black race in Ohio was, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, in @ position of painful legal in- 
ferilority. Where the law was silent, public opinion 
frequently prevented the whites from hiring colored help, 
excluded the Negroes from the better sections of the 
eities, and barred any kind of social rations 

Viewing these various aspects of the blacks! 
unfortunate condition, one might be disposed to wonder 
why they occasioned relatively little interest in the 
Western Reserve throughout the period of the early 
slavery controversy. One answer is thet many of the 
laws were not saeeeden anh another is that there were 
very few Negroes in the Reserve, hence the opportunities 
for witnessing heart-rending discriminations egainst 


them were few ard far between. No doubt, a further con- 


sideration is tht the reformers were primarily interested 
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in abolishing the very institution of slavery, thinking 
that it was the greatest of all evils, and the source 
of many of the others. They had little time, therefore, 
to devote to 9 problem, or rather, a complex of problems, 
which they belleved to be subordinate to the main anise 

This is not to. say, however, that the anti- 
slavery enthusiasts ignored the matter completely. On 
the contrary, the Western Reserve Antislevery Soctety 
in 1854 ciroulated and sent to the Ohio Legisleture a 
petition in which 1t condemned the "unrighteous distinc- 
tion" then being made by the state between white and 
colored persons. Matntaining that the Black Laws con- 
travened the beat principles of goverrmment, it asserted 
that the solons could do no better than to follow the 
golden rule: "Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do you even so unto them"; the repeal of the 
obnoxious lawa was consequently in Aes 

An important factor in the movement was the 
organization in 1835 of the Ohio Antislavery Society to 
which were joined 120 local societies with a menbership 
of 10,000. Beginning with its initial meeting at Put- 
nan, where an able "Report on the Condition of the People 
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of Color in the State of Ohio" was made, the organization 
contimed to make a practice of opaning the people's 
eyes to the vicious character of the Black Sear 

The Negroes themselves ware actively interested 
in bettering their lot. Those of Cleveland held a mass 
meeting eurly in 1857 to consider the expediency of 
petitioning the state legislature for the repeal of the 
laws which oppressed them. Influenced by an address de-~ 
Livered by the enigmatic John Brown, they came to the 
conclusion that it was their duty to summarize their 
grievances and present them for redress. Their only 
difficulty was whether 4 corresponding committee or an 
agent should be employed to circulate the petition. Fin- 
ally they decided that Nolliston M. Clark, a member of 
the Oberlin Theological Seminary, should act as their 
agent; his duty, therefore, was to visit the principal 
towns and cities throughout the state, finding signers 
wherever he could obtain them. Lest he might not be 
sufficiently energetic in his labors, he wes ordered to 
keep in touch with a corresponding committee of five 
which included the irrepressible John Brown and others 


14 
of lesser stature. 
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In the late 'thirties many of the antislavery 
societies hit upon the scheme of sending lists of ques- 
tions to candidates for political office, asking them 
to define their position in relation to problems involv- 
ing the Negro. Typical was the inquiry instituted in 
1858 by the Quyshoga County Antislavery Society which 
invited seekers after membership in the Ohio General As- 
sembly to state whether or not they were in favor of re- 
pealing the laws regulating black and mulatto persons. 
The recording secretary, H. F. Brayton, soon hed grounds 
for rejoicing; the contestants, one after another, wrote 
their replies in the most satisfactory terms conceivable. 
They were, of course, unalterably opposed to the Black 
laws; they believed them contrary to the immutable lews 
of justice as well as to the state constitution; from 
every point of view they saw in them elements of inhuman- 
ity so great as to demand outright sagan 

Other sccieties which sent out questionnaires 
received similarly agreeable answers; but a year or 30 
of experience taught the reformers that some candidates, 
who would ordinarily have been favorably disposed toward 
them, were alientated by being forced to take a definite 
stand; unprincipled men, on the other hand, would ply 
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them with honeyed words which they had no intention of 
keeping. Thus the Portage County Society, in its annual 
report for 1859, declared that there was more than a 
little diversity of opinion as to the advisability of 
of interrogating candidates whose sentiments were known 
to be friendiy; and as far as the society itself was con- 
gerned, there was grave doubt as to the propriety of ask- 
ing questions at all. The executive committee felt that 
the practice should be dispensed with wherever consis~ 
tency would permit. In other words, when the principles 
of an office-seeker were known to be liberal, and were 
disposing him to accomplish something toward the ameli- 
oration of the oppressive laws, the friends of the Negro 
should not jeopardize their interests at home for the 
sake of effect abroad. 

fo avoid the accusation of being merely 4 
political organization and of having sinister political 
ends in view, the committee thought that the society as 
such should discontinue its practice of propounding 
questions and leave it to individuals where it was neces- 
sary at all. This recommendation seemed calculated to 
preserve the society's self respect, and to sustain the 
genius of the nation's free institutions; thus a can- 
aidate would not be tempted to couch his reply in words 
adjusted to suit the views of the abolitionists in order 


to obtain their concentrated support. There was, of 
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course, & moral obligation on the part of the humanitar- 
dens to exercise their political influence in behalf of 
their cause, the committee stated, but this could be 
done more effectively by the independent action of in- 
dividual iiecieiee 

The Western Reserve Antislavery Convention, 
sitting at Painesville when the Portage County Society 
made its report, nevertheless supported the opposite 
viewpoint. Resolving that they would not vote for any 
man who was not thoroughly devoted to the principles of 
equality, 1ts members declared thet all the cainty soci- 
eties in the northern part of Ohio should question all 
candidates for the General Assembly regarding their 
sentiments, and their plan of action, in relation to each 
of the laws based on @ distinction in sees 

In the meantime the friends of the colored 
people bad been both shocked and angered by an act of the 
state legislature earlier in the year. For sane time 
past the slave owners of Kentucky had been suffering 
grievous losses as a result of Negroes taking flight. 
Sinee Ohta lay immediately across the river and provided 


an excellent underground railway system, great numbers 
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of the runaways had made their escape through that state. 
During the winter of 1838-1839, therefore, the governor 
and legislature of Kentucky sent a commission to Ohio's 
eapital to secure the passage of a more rigorous and 
stringent fugitive slave law. The existing atatutes on 
the subject were rarely enforced, and then only with the 
18 

utmost difficulty, yet the Kentuckians assumed that, 
somehow, harsher measures could be put into execution. 
From the very beginning the authorities at Columbus 
showed a marked receptivity to the proposals set before 
them, much to the disgust of the inhabitants of the Weat- 
ern Reserve. The latter were especially offended by sec~ 
tion seven of the bill which provided that; 

If any person shall give 4 slave a 

testimonial of emancipation, or 

shall knowingly harbor or employ a 

slave who shall Imve come into this 

state without the consent of his 

master, or shall in any way prevent 

the master from reclaiming his slave 

shall be fined 500 dollars or impris- 

oned for sixty days. 19 

The Ravenna Qhio Star was especially vocifer- 
ous in its opposition to the passage of the law. Paint- 


ing it as being adapted only to the benighted ages of 
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parbarism, the paper declared that the measure was a 
disgrace to the state and the nation. The bill would 
make slaves of whites and blacka alike; in effect it 
would turn the free inhabitants of a free state into 
"slave catchers, watchers, and jailors" for the citizens 
of Kentucky. Though the Union was dear, there was a 
limit to the price which might be paid for its preserva- 
tion; it was not, the Ravenna publication asserted, 
worth maintaining at the expense of personal liberty. a 
On February 11, 1829, the bill passed the 
House with very little opposition and was then sent to 
the Rete Here it was opposed stubbornly by Benjamin 
F. Wade of Jefferson. On the nineteenth he obtained 
leave to present a petition emanating from the citizens 
of Clermont county; this document proved to be a bit 
unconventional in that it prayed for the appointment of 
three commissioners who should go to Frankfort and ask, 
among other things, that the Kentucky Legislature abolish 
slavery immediately, and establish a public school system. 
Neddless to say, this saucy piece of satire was laid on 


the table amid the frowns of the disapproving penatoras” 
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Although it was becoming increasingly obvious that Ohio, 


with her million freemen, was “about to be laid as e 
23 
peace offering upon the altar of slavery," some of the 


stalwarts of the Western Reserve battled on, refusing 
to surrender in the face of overwhelming odds. On Febru- 
ary 21, the Senate met at nine in the morning, and the 
debate went on and on throughout the afternoon and even- 
ing, and into the following morning. Shortly after mid- 
night Senator Gregory Powers of Akron delivered a bold, 
vigorous speech against the bill, and at two that morn} 
ing Benjamin Wade arose, weury but still determined, to 
mmrl his final shafts against the proposition. Who, of 
all the people of this great state, he inquired, had 
asked for this "vile law?” Answering his own question, 
he went on; 

None, sir, ho, not one; on the con~- 

trary, you have before you the peti- 

tions of more than ten thousand of 

your own citizens, earnestly solic- 

iting and imploring you to mitigate 

the rigor of the present barbarous 

laws. But their prayers have been 

deamed unworthy of consideration; 

you have treated them with contempt; 

you have referred them to their 

avowed enemies, that thelr voices 

might not be heard, that they might 


be suppressed and stifled in these 
halls of legislation. 24 
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The efforts of Wade and his colleagues in the 
crusade, however, soon proved to be in vain, for on the 
twenty-sixth ar we month the bill became law. As it 
emerged from the General Assembly, supported by huge Dem- 
ocratic majorities, it provided thet the individual pur- 
suing 4 fugitive slave might swear out a warrant before 
any judge, justice, or mayor for the arrest of the per- 
son in question by any sheriff or constable anywhere in 
the state. This officer was then to bring the culprit 
before any judge, justice, or mayor who happened to be 
nearby. The claimant was given the right to occupy sixty 
days in preparation for the hearing, while the captive 
was allowed no delay at all. During the period of the 
claimant's preparation, moreover, the Negro was obliged 
to remain in the county jail. In addition to this, the 
hearing was summary, without a jury; and e mrrant of 
the court could authorize the removal of the case to the 
state whence the escape was made. Severe penalties were 
fixed for anyone who should obstruct a person attempting 
to arrest and remove & fugitive, as well as for anyone 
who should harbour, conceal, or in any way aid him. Fin- 
ally, rigorous punishments were provided for ene who 


should advise or aid a slave to leave his master, 


25 
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If the mere passage of a Jaw were sufficient 
to protect the human property of the Kentuckians, cer- 
tainly this one left nothing to be desired. Congratulat= 
ing the few men who had made a valiant stand against the 
southerners! proposals, the Ashtabula County Antislavery 
Society resolved that they had done honor to their state 
and were entitled to the respect of every "true born 
lover of his country." The fugitive measure itself, 
however, was, in its opinion, a disgrace to the state, 
and an "outrage upon the common principles of Reet 

The Medina County Society likewise praised 
the efforts of the men who had fought for the principles 
it favored, declaring that their opposition to Ohio's 
Black Laws was one of the few redeeming features of 
"that disgraced Assembly." In the coming fall elections 
its members agreed that they would not support anyone 
for the state legislature who did not give satisfactory 
evidence of his desire to repeal all the statutes which 
discriminated against the colored wie 

The most incisive declarations, no G@oubt, 
were those presented to the world by the Brimfield Anti- 


slavery Society. Calling upon the people to break the 
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laws at every opportunity, it announced that it was the 
duty of every human being to assist another when in 
distresa or in need of protection from & tyrant who 
would deprive him of his rights. The acts recently ap- 
proved by the legislature were, it declared, in direct 
contravention of the constitution, basely subservient to 
the cupidity and avarice of the South, and calculated to 
transmute the people of Ohio into dblood-hounds for a war 
upon humanity. Not only did principles of abstract moral- 
ity condemn such legislation, but the very word of God 
itself forbade it; "Thou shalt not deliver unto his mas- 
ter the servant that is escaped from his master unto 
eee 

So strong was the feeling in certain quarters 
in the Reserve that the Painesville Telegraph could as- 
sert in September, 1839, that every member of the legis- 
lature from northeastern Ohio who had voted for the 
black law of the previous winter had been dropped by com- 
mon consent, while several who had opposed it were al- 
ready nominated for re-election. Senator David Todd of 
Trumbull, it declared, was the only member of either 
house from the Reserve who supported it and who could, 


nevertheless, return to his seat for the next session; 
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the reason was that he could not be reached in the Octo- 
ber election. All parties, the Painesville publication 
reported, were unanimous in their condemnation of this 
law; thus the politicians who had truckled to Kentucky 
were being taught 4 lesson they would not soon tecawe 
This dogmatic prognostication was not, however, 
completely justified at the election which followed. 
Benjamin F. Wade, than whom no one had fought more vali- 
antly in the cause of humanity, was, to be sure, nomin- 
ated for re-election to the state Senate. He was a 
Whig, and his district normally contained a Whig major- 
ity of 4,000; but he was defeated. Running sixty votes 
behind the Democratic candidate, Benjamin Bissell of 
Geauga, he was returned to private life for no other 
reason than his etand on the proslavery weniees o Evi- 
dently his district was not as far advanced in antislav- 
ery sentiment 4s the optimistic editor of the Telegraph 
assumed. It must be added, nevertheless, tht only a 
short time el&psed until Benjamin Bissell became as 
stout @ proponent of egalitarian principles as Wade him- 


self. Further, it must be stated that the region around 
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Jefferson. became so rapidiy impregnated with such ideas 
that when, two years later, Wade uguin offered himself 
&@s8 a candidate for the Senate, no one thought of giving 
him serious opposition. 

The same evolution of attitudes was observable 
in the decisions handed down in the Western Reserve's 
Courts. In the late 'thirties the complacent indiffer- 
ence which had characterized their position in regard 
to the members of the less fortunate race gave way to an 
earnest solicitude for the welfare of even the least 
significant of those who applied for justice. As late 
@s June, 1837, the former disposition was stili dominant, 
28 was indicated by the outcome of a slave case tried 
before the Court of Common Pleas at Painesville. It 
must be conceded, however, that the attendant circum- 
stances were such as to place the ebolitionists in a 
rather weak position while the defendant was correspond~ 
ingly well fortified. 

The details were somewhat as follows. A cer- 
tain gentleman by the name of A. S. Warren had once lived 
in Painesville but, in the course of time, had moved to 
Mississippi where he had bought @ number of slaves. In 
1837 he returned to his old home, accompanied by his 
wife and her twelve year old servant, a female slave. 
Taking @ suite of rooms at Card's Hotel, they intended 


to remain a week or so to visit their old acquaintances. 
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One day some abolitionists observed them walking down 
the street wlth the little girl trotting after them, 
unadorned by & hat. She was quite well dressed other- 
wise, and the weather was warm and dry, but the defenders 
of the rights of mankind considered her unclothed con- 
dition an insult to their own feelings, and an expression 
of contempt for the spirit of America's free institutions. 
The master and his wife, of course, were not conscious 
of giving offense, nor were they aware of the tempest 
they had unwittingly excited in the minde of their right- 
eous neighbors. 

They did not have to wait long, however, until 
they were informed of the true state of affairs. Some 
of Painesville's leading abolitionists obtained a writ 
of Habeas Corpus which provided for the slave's arrest, 
and ordered Warren to appear before the Common Pleas 
Court to justify hie holding the colored child in bond- 
age. The instigators of this action had not taken the 
trouble to inquire whether the youngster desired emanci- 
pation; in fact, that matter did not particularly in- 
terest them. They were concerned rather with thé phil- 
osophical aspects of the case; their aim was to try the 
legal question whether a slaveholder rad the right, under 
the constitution and the laws, to bring a slave into 
Ohio and hold her as such during his journey through 
the state. 
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Warren returned the writ with a statement to 
the effect that ke held the colored child as his property; 
she was a slave for life, was travelling for her health, 
and would return to Mississippi as soon 2s was conveni- 
ent. In the trial no witnesses were placed under oath, 
and the prosecution did not even pretend that the young- 
ster desired her freedom; in fact, it was obvious that 
she was perfectly contented with her lot. Her master, 
moreover, asserted repeatedly tht he would give her to 
anyone who could persuade her to leave him. General 
James HR. Pains, nevertheless, pleaded for her emancipa- 
tion with all the skill and earnestness which were char- 
acteristic of his endeavors in the cause of abolition. 
His arguments, forceful though they were, proved un- 
availing; the three judges who heard the case were unani- 
mous in their decision that Warren had ea right to keep 
his slave as such, and to go forth without naeatanion 

Quite different was the outcome of a fugitive 
slave case which was tried in Cleveland during August 
of the following year. Beginning with this suit and con- 
tinuing throughout the remainder of the period of the 
slavery controversy, the courts revealed a rather con- 


aistently friendly disposition toward the claims of the 
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downtrodden Negro. 

Robert Mitchell, a slave owner of Natchez, 
Missiasippi, came to Cleveland in August, 1838, and 
secured the arrest and imprisonment of a man whom he 
alleged to be his escaped slave. When the case came up 
for trial some of the best antislavery lewyers in the 
eity volunteered their services in behalf of the defend- 
ant. That the affair araised considerable interest and 
excitement was attested by the fact that the court house 
wes jammed to the doore long before the hearing began. 

First of all, Mitchell's effidavit to the 
effect that the prisoner was a slave who had absconded 
from his plantation in the autumn of 1835, was read. 
The attorneys for the defense then introducad three wit- 
nesses who swore that they knew that the colored man 
had been working on the lakea at least since March, 1835, 
and, very probably, since some time in 1834. This tes- 
timony served to throw the claimant and his comnsel into 
consternation; their difficulty seemed insurmountable 
unless they could prove that Mitchell had committed a 
mistake in making the affidavit, or the justice, in re- 
cording it. They now asked permission to preduce 
avidence that the date had been incorrectly set down, 
since the proper one was 1854 rather than 1935, The 
defense lewyers naturally objected, and the court sus- 


tained them. 
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One of the claimant's witnesses testified that 
he was certain he had seen the Negro at Natchez in 1834. 
On further examination, however, he conceded that this 
man did not seem quite so round shouldered as the one 
he had in mind. Another witness, who was an aequeint- 
ance of Mitchell in Natchez, and had fallen in with 
him on his journey to Cleveland, maintained that he had 
known the darky as a slave in Natchez in 1832 or 1833 
and that he himself had been given an opportunity to 
buy him. Unfortumtely for the cleimant, however, his 
words flowed so freely that he managed to contradict 
himself regarding the main point at issue. 

Three of the witnesses for the defense main- 
tained that they were morally certain that they had 
seen the colored man on board the ship, Pennsylvania, 
in 1634. The slaveholder then canvassed the crowd in 
an effort to find someone who would testify that the 
Pennsylvania was not running that year. Finally he 
found the man he sought; this worthy, upon being con- 
ducted to the stand, swore unqualifiedly that the Pen- 
nsylvania was not built until 1835. The three or four 
witnesses who followed him, however, declared that the 
boat had been in operation for some time previous to 
1834. 


After all the testimony had been heard, 
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Edward Stowe Hamlin opened the defense with an orderly, 
well-reasoned oration against the constitutionality of 
the federal law compelling the states to surrender slaves 
who might have fied into them from southern plantations. 
Attorney Silliman, speaking for Mitchell, delivered an 
addrees which covered much ground 4nd dealt with many 
matters pertaining to slavery. In this way he stimulated 
Sherlock J. Andrews, one of Cleveland's most outspoken 
antislavery enthusiasts, to enter into a brilliant phil- 
ippic against the evils of slavery, the cruelties in- 
flicted upon the colored people, and the inconsistencies 
of their masters who professed Mmmenitarian principles 
but who acted like devils incarnate. Emphasizing the 
necessity of "abolishing this iniquitous system," he 
demanded the immediete and complete removal of the bonds 
by which millions of souls were held in thraldom. 

This closing plea was, perhaps, the most force- 
ful and convineing that the audience hed ever heard. 
As he blasted rhetorically through the ramparts of the 
enemy, the crowded assemblage listened with breathless 
attention, persuaded that his thrusts could not be par- 
ried, and certain that his position drew its strength 
from the benign power of a righteous God. 

Before the court handed down its decision, the 
current of feeling among the spectators waa obviously 


running in favor of the black man; and when the judge 
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uttered the words, "The prisoner is discharged," shouts 
of joy were raised from every part of the hall. In the 
meantime Mitchell, correctly prognosticating the outcome 
of the case, withdrew from the court house, and left the 


city with a baste that could hardly be described as 
3E 
decorous. 


Antislevery feeling in the Cleveland area now 
rose to a new high; people were becoming decidedly more 
inclined to assume tmt when abolitionists ranted against 
the horrors of slavery, they were speaking the truth, 
and their words deserved attention. One sight of a 
wretched fugitive cowering with fear, and trembling with 
the thought that his master would soon return him to 
the South, was a more potent factor in the dissemination 
of abolitionist principles than all the antislavery lec- 
tures and pamphlets an individual might encounter in 
the course of a year. 

Other cases of a similar nature were tried in 
various parts of the Reserve, and almost inevitably 
their direct and indirect outcomes were of the same 
nature. The passage of the new fugitive slave law in 
1839 meant nothing in northeastern Ohio, unless it sig- 
nalized the rise of a sentiment of deeper canpassion for 
es ee 
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the wrongs endured by the long-suffering Negro, and @ 
greater determination to abolish altogether a body of 
of state law which tolerated than. 

Tending to produce such results were the ser- 
tes of developments at Oberlin, which began in the lat- 
ter part of Februery, 1841. Early one evening a group 
of Kentuckians came to Oberlin, accompanied by constable 
Whitney of Pittsfield, and surrounded the house of one 
Leonard Pege. The officer of the law approached the 
door and knocked, but received no anawer; the whole par- 
ty then walked in without any further formality and 
found the Pages present. The uninvited guests let it 
be known that they would kill anyone who should attompt 
to leave the room or make eny show of resistance. 

Having indulged in thia pleasantry, they in- 
quired if a colored man by the name of Jefferson were 
there; Page shook his head, but the constable was not 
thus easily convinced. Pushing the bewildered host 
aside, Whitney proceeded to search the house, seying 
that the fugitive had stolen two horses and had to be 
apprehended. Page asked by what authority he presumed 
to act, and the constable, reaching into his pocket, 
brought forth a writ which had been issued by a justice 
of the peace at Pittsfield. Since the document appeared 
to be legal no further resistancé seemed advisable, and 


Page merely remarked, "I should think you would not 
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engage in such business." The door to the next room was 

opened, and there stood « colored man known by the name 

ef Johnson. Upon being asked if his name were Jefferson, 

he made no reply. One of the Kentuckians then advanced, 

turned up his lip, examined his teeth, and affirmed that 

he was the man. 
The constable now desired to know where "Jane “ 

was. Page pretended not to know, but the officer 

reached under the bed and pulled her out. As Whitney 

was about to join the two fugitives with manacles, the 

colored man made a break for freedom, but was caught 

by the relentless henda of the constable who poked a 

pistol into his ribs and told him that another move like 

that would bring him sudden death. Page advised the 

darky to be docile, so the two were handcuffed while 

the other members of the capturing party, armed with | 

bowie knives and pistols, guarded aguinst any untoward 

occurrence. | 
Before they withdrew, the Kentuckians decided | 

to frighten Page. Backing him up against the wall and 

holding their weapons ready for action, they shouted 

that they would spill his heart's blood; dubbing him 

& dough-faced Oberlinite, they swore that they would 

teach him to hide runaway slaves. The constable, how- 


ever, interfered, telling them that they had gone far 
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enough, so all withdrew and the first scene of the drama 
was completed. 

Ina little while the news of what had taken 
place waa spread throughout the village. As it happened, 
@ number of the leading citizens were already assembled 
in a meeting which bad been called for an altogether 
different purpose; they dropped the business they had 
been Giscussing and appointed a committee of eight who 
were to follow the captors and see that the Negroes 
were not taken away without & court trial, The members 
of the committee rushed for their coats and hats and, 
accompanied by some thirty other souls who had nothing 
else to do, set out in hot pursuit, 

Two miles outside the village the canmittee 
overtook the party at a private dwelling where they were 
stopping for the night. The constable opened the door 
and roared, "Stand back, stand back, or I will blow you 
through." Then, turning to his colleagues, he said, 
"Gentlemen, cock your pistols." The Oberlinites inquired 
by what authority he and his men were acting, assuring 
them that if they were invested with proper legal power 
they would not be molested. The natives declared that 
they would not violate the law, their only intention be- 
ing to secure a fair trial for the prisoners. 

Gonstable Whitney replied, “If you will pledge 
™Me on your honor thet we shall not be injured, I will 
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read my authority; but 1f you interfere, we will shoot 
you down." One of the Kentuckians then stepped forward 
and said, "Gentlemen, we do not blame vou, but we Mve 
not taken so much pains without determining to take more 
if necessary." Another glared at the crowd und said, 
"We can kill at least ten of you." This assertion was 
probably true inasmuch as euch mun had two or three pis- 
tols in addition to his bowle-knife. Yow the constable 
asked, "Don't you know you are breaking the laws of 
Ohior" 

a. D. Barber, one of the Oberlin committee, 
replied, "No, we don't know any such thing. “ie are law- 
abiding citizens, and if vou will produce proper legal 
esuthority, I pledge my werd that these individuals shall 


return without molesting you." 


The warrant was accordingly read, and since 


it appeared to be valid, the committee was satisfied but i! 

nevertheless demanded that someone of their number be 

permitted to accompany the constable's party to see that 

the Negroes! rights were respected. The constable there- 

upon asked C. L, Carrier to be the supernumerary, and 

the remainder of the Oberlin citizens returned to the 

village, but not immediately to their homea; rather, 

they obtained a warrant for the arrest of the strangers. 
In the morning a large crowd, including the 


well-known abolitionist lawyer, Edward Stowe Hamlin of 


tel 
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Blyria who hed been sent for during the night, was es- 
serbled outside the house where the Kentuckians were 
staying. The natives were determined to secure a fair 
trial for the Negroes so the captors decided to send to 
Blyria for legal aid. They then discovered tt the 
case had to be tried before a county judge, rather than 
a justice of the peace, as thev had assumed. They there- 
fore decidéd to go to Elyria. 

Upon arriving, they took the Kegroes to the 
Franklin House where they kept them for four hours, 
guarding them so closely that when ea Zeptist minister 
attempted to speak with them concerning their eternal 
salvation, he was ordered at the point of a pistol to 
desist. This was done, moreover, after the captors had 
learned that the warrant they held wae entirely illegal 
and before they obtained another to use in court. Previ- 
ous to their departure for Elvria, the counsel for the 
Oberlinites had found that the original warrant was il- 
legal and, assuming thet the attorney for the Kentuckians | 
would not realize it, hud intended to end the whole af- 
feir right efter its introduction into court; in this 
event, of course, the alleged fugitives would be set at 
liberty, 

Unfortunately for the citizens of Oberlin, 
however, the attorney did discover it in time and secured 


a nev one. When the case came to trial, therefore, his 
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clients merely had to make an affidavit thet they be- 
lieved the Negroes were the property of a J. MH. NeNease 
of Kentucky, and that they could produce adequate evi- 
dence to prove their contention if given sufficient 
time. The luckless colored man and his wife were ac- 
cordingly cast into jail where they were obliged to re- 
main until the court should hand down its decteion the 
following April. 

This did not by any means bring the affair to 
an end, for the friends of personal liberty obtained a 
warrant for the arrest of the Kentuckians because of 
their assault upon Leonard Page. Just after the judge 
made his ruling, therefore, the swashbuckling southern- 
ers were arrested in the crowded court bouse and cor- 
ducted through the muddy streets to a justice's office, 
as a short time before they had led their intended vic- 
tims. Justice Herman Birch who heard the case, adjourned 
it until the next day, at which time he required the 
defendants to give a bond of $500 apiece to appear at 
the next court. 

Squire Hamlin, who was counsel for the state, 
took occasion in the course of his argument to point to 
the constable as he said, "You may thank fortune thet 
you did not shoot that Negro, for if you had, before six 
months you would have been dangling by your neck in the 


air." [The constable was thoroughly frightened, for he 
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realized that he had forced his way into Page's house, 
seized the Negroes, manacied them, and held them for sev-~ 
eral hours, without having a shred of legal justtfication 
for any one of these deeds. Later he.was heard to re- 
mark that he would never again get himself into such a 
predicament for any amount of money. 

In the course of the next few weeks events 
took some decidedly unexpected turns. On the one hand, 
the colored folks, in company with some other prisoners, 
broke out of the jail and betook themselves to a more 
hospitable etwas On the other hand, while the eouth- 
ernsrs were on their way back to the court in April, 
the man who had been the chief offender and who had veen 
primarily responsible for the assault and the abusive 
language the previous February, suddenly became 111 and 
died. Thus the very day thet his case was to have come 
before the grand jury he was summoned to render his ac- 
count "at the highest tribunal in the universe." As a 
result of these strange occurrences the jury refused to 


indict the others, and this part of the affair came to 





an end. 
The jury, however, did look into the matter 
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of the jail-break, for this had been a subject of num- 
erous newspaper hinta to the effect that the leading 
citizens of Oberlin were responsible. As far as it 
could, or would, ascertain, no assistance had been given 
from outside and no one wa» to blame except the prison- 
era who hed escaped. The colored people, so the Ober- 
lin Evangelist soon learned, had made their way to 
Canada, where they were safe in the enjoyment of their 
ezestoue 

In the meantime, Leonard Page was indicted 
for violating the Ohio fugitive slave law. The aboli- 
tioniats welcomed this move, for they hoped that the 
court would seize the opportunity to declare the statute 
unconstitutional, When he underwent his trial in the 
following Augst he was acquitted on three grounds. 
First, no proof of the existence of slavery in Kentucky 
had been brought forth, and the judge, not heving it, 
could not assume its existence. Secondly, the defendant 
did not know that the colored people were slaves; and 
finally, he had not tried to conceal them. 

Contrary to the expectations of the abolition- 
ists, nothing was determined regarding the constitution- 
ality of the lew, since that question was not at iesue. 


ee 
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gamaliel Bailey, the editor of the Philanthropist, be~ 
lieved that the court considered it unconstitutional, 
for in demanding proof of slavery'sa existence in Ken- 
tucky it ignored that section of the act which obliged 
courts hearing such cases to accept it without perk 

The Evangelist, however, maintained that he 
was probably mistaken, inasmuch es the statute stated, 
"Officers acting under this law shall recognize slavery.” 
The court trying 4 criminal was not an officer; more- 
over, it was functioning under the general criminal law | 
of the land. Officers who captured Negroes and held 
them for trial were required to take the existence of | 
slavery for granted, probably because otherwise fugitives 
could make good their escaps while the necessary legal 
evidence was being sought. In the ultimate trial, how- 
ever, und particularly in one where a white man md been 
made 4 culprit by that law, the court was obliged, or 
at least permitted, to demand proof of the legal exist- 
ence of slavery. This, at any rate, was the judgets 
attitude in Page's case, ani the members of the legal 
Prefeseion tn the Oberlin area were inclined to agree 


with him. Thus ended the final chapter in what 
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appears” "to have been the first arrest ever to be made 


in the Western Reserve under the Ohio fugitive slave 
act of 1859. Its outcome mst have been indeed dis- 
heartening for those who believed that legislation alone 
would safeguard the South's "peculiar institution." 

Soon afterwards at Elyria another court man- 
aged by a somewhat similar process to nullify the law. 
A colored man, his wife, and two children escaped from 
their master and were raking their way northward over 
an underground railroad route which led through the west- 
orn part of the Reserve. The mayor of Sandusky, being 
apprized of this fact, issued blank affidavits and sent 
them to various places through which the Negroes would 
be likely to pase on their way toward the lake. With 
one of these an officer arrested them and brought then 
before Judge Long of Blyria who, after a short study of 
the case, set them free. 

As he interpreted the state fugitive slave 
statute, the claim had to be made by the slaveholder or 
his agent. In the present instance, however, the person 
who made the affidavit failed to mention that he was the 
agent of the claimant, nor could he produce any evidence 


that he was such. The people of the community, it is 


re ere 
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reported, were quite pleased with the decision; and the 
colored geopls made haste to withdraw from the village 
and steer their course to aa 

In Cleveland, where conservatism seemed to x 
have the upper hand throughout the greater part of the 
‘thirties and 'forties, and where the slavery question 
could herdly be considered of mich significance during 
the period, 1t had been customary until 1841 to arrest 
alleged fugitives upon the request of their masters who 
took them home without further ado. The average law- 
abiding citizen felt 4 moral obligation not to interfere, 
especially after seeing the reckless and subversive 
methods that were becoming popular among the more ex- 
treme of the abolitionists. This condition of complacent 
unconcern, however, was destined to undergo a sharp | 
chenge as 4 result of a fugitive slave case which arose 
in that city in 1641. | 

Three darkies had stolen away from a planta- 
tion in Louisiana, and had managed to reach Buffalo be- 
fore the agent of their master overtook them. Since it 
would have been difficult to make good his claim there, 
the agent cajoled the Negroes into travelling to Clevee 


land with him. Knowing the Forest City's reputation 
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for civility toward slave chasers, he felt that he 
would experience little difficulty in securing his em- 
ployer's black property and transporting 4¢ to the state 
of its origin. As was expected, the fugitives were 
arrested and cast into the Cuyahoga county jail immedi- 
ately after their arrival. 

Edward Wade and John A. Foot, two lawyers 
prominent in abolitionist ranks, decided to conduct 
their defense, but were not permitted to visit their 
clients. They therefore went to see Thomas Bolton, who 
was then the county profecutor, and asked him to use 
his influence in behalf of fair play. Upon hearing of 
the nature of the matter, he lost no time in making his 
way to the jail where he easily gained admittance in 
his official capacity. When he heard the prisoners! 
story, he told them he would conduct their defense 
himself. 

Although he encountered great opposition, in- 
cluding frequent threats of personal violence, Bolton 
pressed resolutely onward in the performance of his 
duty &s8 he saw it. People were forced to admire him 
for hits pertinacity, his courage, and his success for, 
after a long and rather disheartening delay, he finally 
managed to obtain the release of his clients. That a 


turning point in the development of the attitude of 
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Cuyahoga county's courts had been reached, seems attested 
by the fact that they never again remanded a slave to 
cagiieita 

Inasmuch as Ohio's fugitive slave law proved 
incapable of enforcement it was eaneeiess ah the middle 
of 18435; the other acts directed against the Negro, 
however, remained on the statute books to try the souls 
of the friends of man. The Cleveland Herald, ‘a rather 
conservative journal, held that they could serve no 
purpose other than to bring reproach upon the people of 
the state. They were in opposition to “avery holy and 
better feeling of the human heart,” and to every gener= 
ous impulse of human nature. No one, of course, who 
possessed anv of the qualities of humanity would attempt 
to enforce them, but there they were, inseribed upon the 
law books, and waiting for the chance misanthrope to 
use them as & tool in the practice of his art. Thus it 
was possible that if a Negro fell i1]1 and was taken into 
the home of an Ohioan who nursed him back to health, the 
latter would be liable to a fine of fifty dollars; and 
if the Negro were proved the property of someone else, 
the Ohioan would be obliged to pay the owner fifty cents 


a a Ne 
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a day for the whole period during which he played the 
the part of the good eaemiteyer 

The Ashtabula Sentinel likewise continued to 
inveigh aguinst Ohio's "Black Laws," especially the 
one which prevented a colored person from testifying in 
court. Polnting out that infidels and all sorts of 
other people were permitted the enjoyment of the prive 
ilege, it esked why the blacks could not alse be thus 
favored. Grave inconvenience had resulted even to the 
whites through the egency of this law, and this in it- 
self was sufficient to justify repeal. Tar wore import- 
ant, however, was the fact that the act had alloved the 
Hegroes to be robbed and otherwise abused in broad day- 
light without permitting them any remedy, since there 
was no white man present to act &5 @ witness, and no 
other could testify in the courts of Ohio. The Ash- 
tabula paper consequently demanded tmt "these odious 
laws be struck out of existence at a dash,” and was 
confident that this would soon be pene 

Constant repetition of themes like the fore- 
going in journals published throughout the Western 
Reserve finally had ite effect in 1848 when this section 
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of Ohio, with the exception of one county, elected to 
tha state legislature a delegation consisting of eight 
representatives and three senators every one of whom 

was openly end unqualifiedly opposed to slavery, and in 
favor of equal rights for all aca Likewise gratifying, 
from the abolitionist point of view, was the election 

of Seabury Ford of Geauga county, a Whig with some Free 
Soil principles, to the gubernatorial office. 

Delivering his first message to a joint ses- 
sion of the Senate and House of Representatives, Janu- 
ary 22, 1849, Ford devoted a large part of his time to 
@ proposal that the state laws against colored people 
be repealed. Pointing out that Ohio's black population 
had increased and was still increasing, cespite the laws 
which were designed to prevent it, he maintained that 
the acts were ineffective, obsolete, and odious to many 
of the citizens. Repealing them, he felt, would not 
only comport with justice but would also promote peace 


45 
and harmony throughout the community. 
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His words obviously did not fall on deaf ears, 
for & week later the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of fifty-two to ten, passed a bill abrogating the much 
discussed statutes. In fact, the Ashtabula Sentinel re- 
marked thet "the two old parties seem [ea] to be ona 
strife [ ste] as to which shall go furtherest [ee] in 
opposition to these ieee Shortly thereafter the Sen- 
ate accepted the bill by a twenty-three to eleven deci-~ 
Hak ea legalized discrimination was & phenomenon 
that had passed from the Ohio Meenas 

The antislavery people of the Western Reserve 
hed, indeed, mich reason to be elated over this notable 
victory which was, after all, largely the result of their 
untiring efforts. Although their objectives were stili 
fan from canplete realization, they now had before them 
a memento of what could be achieved through persistent 
agitation and, fortified by this example, they embarked 
once more upon their campaign with such vigor that seom- 
ingly, no power on earth could withstand them. Little 
more than “a decade would witness an appeal to arms whose 


success would assure their final triumph. 
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OHAPTER VIII 
POLITICAL, LEGAL, AND CONSTITUTIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


Why is this? W111 not the wise 
men see and understand it? The 
Whig voters have not left their 
old friends without ceuse. They 
stand not out against them to 
build up the Democracy [Democrat~ 
io party]. They act as they do 
because they are lovers of Frea~ 
dom, and they will contime so 

to act, without old friends or 
against them, with old opponents 
or against them, as they are 

true to Freedom. Shall this spir~ 
it be reapected? Shall it be 
consulted? Or will en effort 
simply be made to play with it? 
The hour is, when it will imow no 
man unless he stands unflinchingly 
upon Freedom's Platform.t 


It would seem somewhat of a paradox that 
while the Western Reserve was generally conceded to be 
the most intransigent stronghold of conservatism in the 
whole region west of the Appalachian utuatatoas te 
should beeome one of the most prolific sources of poli- 
tical radicalism, and even fanaticiam, where the quas- 
tion of slevery was concerned. Possibly an explanation 
lies in the fact that its outlook was conditioned by 
the unfortunate effects of slavery in nearby states; by 
_ 
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the propaganda of antislavery ugents who had moved to 
Ohio after having lived in the South as sleveholders; 
and by the people's conviction that political orge niza- 
tion was capable of overcoming almost any evil. 

It took many years, however, before an organ- 
ized political war against slevery was waged, but in 
the meantime interest in political developments which 
involved the "peculiar institution” was far from lack~ 
ing. When, in 1819 for instance, there was talk of 
revising the state constitution and of the possibility 
of introducing black bondege, the Cleveland Register 
could assert with assurance that it had nothing to fear, 
since it was fully aware that there was too much com- 
mon sense among the people to permit them to send to 
the convention delegates whose principles would justify 
them in giving countenance to sisigre 

When, in 1835, mobs took the administration 
of the laws into their own hands und meted out merciless 
punishments to Negroes in Vicksburg, Mississippi, Ralti- 
more, Maryland, and several other places, the Cleveland 
Whig considered the state of affairs the natural result 
of the influence of Jackson and of the ascendancy enjoyed 


by the southerners in the government. ‘The lesson 1t 
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Gerived from its experiences was very obviously, "If 
the head be corrupt, the whole body is in danger of ine 
fugtion=” 

Far more significant was the belief of the 
Akron Antislavery Society thet prejudice against color 
was essentially anti-republican, and that slavery was 
threatening the dissolution of the Union. In fact, from 
the society's stancpoint, it had already practically 
destroyed it, at least for those who had faith in and 
esteem for the doctrine of the inalienable rights of 
mankind. Nothing, therefore, but the prompt repeal of 
the laws that supported slavery could prevent the com- 
plete annihilation of the nation which had been erected 
for the purpose of securing the blessings of freedom 
for all. This atatement, coming as it did on the Fourth 
of July, 1857, on the fiftieth anniversary of the draft- 
ing of the constitution, and during the excitement that 
was aroused by the adoption of the "gag rule" in the 
national House of Representatives, had a more poignant 
meaning than might otherwise have been the case. Remem- 
bering that the venerable John Quincy Adama was the 
foremost defender of the right of petition, the Akron 


group, before leaving for their homea that summer day, 
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resolved tht they were under a high obligation to him 
for the fearlesa and unflinching zeal with which he 
wes defending their cherished eesoRteeas 

The danger to which white liberty was being 
exposed by the ill-considered activities of southern 
politicians, and their northern friends, could attract 
far more earnest attention then the relatively acadenic 
question of negro slevery. Herein lies the key to the 
increasing trend toward political entislavery activity 
in the Reserve as the 'thirties Closed; Slavery was 
the cecasion of attacks upon northern rights, therefore 
slavery must be abolished by the means most readily 
adapted to that purpose, and these seemed obviously 
political. 

This process of reasoning, however, was but 
slowly adopted. In Ashtabula county, where abolitionism 
was to run rampant in the early ‘forties, the Ashtabula 
Sentinel indeed found it advisable » while eupporting the 
candidacy of Benjamin F. Wade for the atate Semte, to 
declare that he was not an abolitionist. The fact that 
his brother, Edward, was one, caused many people to 
Buspect that Benjamin's ideas on the subject might he 
the same. The Sentinel, however, declared that whatever 


ne 
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his brother might be mattered not to nim.® 

‘Yinning his election with this aid, he soon 
revealed antislavery tendencies, nevertheless, as he 
secured the passage of a resolution against the annexa- 
tion of Texas, sponsored a report containing a scathing 
denunciation of the adoption of the "gag rule" in Wash- 
tactoas and engaged in a stubborn fight to prevent the 
passage of @ stringent state fugitive slave acer For 
these efforts his constituency returned him to private 
1ife in the October election of 1839. The turning point 
on the question of slavery apparently had not been 
reached at that time. 

In the fall of 1837 when Wade had been elected, 
his friend and neighbor, Joshua R. Giddings, was sent 
to represent his district in congreas, likewise on the 
implicit understanding that he wes not a political anti- 
slavery man. Until now Giddings had been busying him- 
self with the practice of his profession and had not 
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given serious attention to the connections between the 
national government and slavery on the one hend, or the 
rights and obligations of the North in respect to it. 
He was, however, deeply interested in the southern in- 
stitution as 9 result of hearing the speeches of Theodore 
Dwight Weld during the course of his tour through north- 
ern Ohio in 1837, Under the influence of this stimulus 
he and Benjamin Wade had organized an antialavery soci- 
ety of four ‘neuer 

Despite this and similer activities, Giddings 
had not acquired a reputation for possessing anything 
more than @ platonic sympathy for the Negroes even to- 
ward the end of 1838. the general uncertainty concern- 
ing his position was attested at this time by a Paines- 
ville friend, Uri Seeley, who wrote that many of the 
abolitionists were fearful lest he should be found site 
ting on the fence when the great issue of slavery was 
raised. He therefore advised Giddings to seize the first 
opportunity to reveal himself unmistakably as an aboli- 


tionist if he desired to enjoy the support of that group? 
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The representative from Jefferson, nevertheless, cautious- 

ly feeling his way, proceeded slowly and did not deliver 
12 

his first antislavery speech in congress until February 

13, 1839; nor did he car a it up with another until 

more than a year later. 

In the meantime the antialavery enthusiasts 
who were interested in politics ocoupied their time very 
largely in watching the Washington acene. On December 
27, 1857, John C, Calhoun had thrown a bombshell ate 

4 
the Senate in the form of ® series of resolutions aim- 
ing to force that body to accept some of his basic 
theories. One of the propositions which was particularly 
obnoxious to those who disagreed with him declered that 
the states retained, severally, sole authority over their 
own domestic institutions and police, and 

any intermeddling of any one or 

more States, or a combination 

of their citizens, with the dom- 

eetic institutions and police 

of the others, on any ground, or 

under any pretext whatever, poli- 

tical, moral, or religious, with 

the view to their alteration, or 


subversion, is an assumption of 
superiority not warranted by the 
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Constitution and...subversive of 

the objects for which the Consatit- 

ution was formed.... 

Not al1 the members of Calhounts party agreed 
with him however; Senator Thomas Morria of Ohio, a Demo- 
erat and a resident of southern Ohio, nevertheless gained 
the plaudits of the antislavery people through his un- 
compromising opposition to what he deemed to be contrary 
to the interests of “humanity, ‘Justice, and liberty." 
fhe Trumbull County Anti slavery Society instructed its 
secretary to send Morris its thanke for the noble manner 
in which he fought for the preservation of the right of 
petition, @s well as freedom of speech and of the press; 
the position he had assumed was indeed "cause for high 
gratification." a In much the same fashion the Brimfield 
Antislavery Society asserted that every friend of free- 
dom owed Semator Morris a debt of gretitude for his 
excellent pebrouanddes The menbers of the Ashtabula 
County Antislavery Convention, "as lovera of universal 
liberty," regardiess of their political views, heartily 
joined in approving the course he had taken, for he had 


"done honor to hia state" and was worthy of the esteem 


_ 
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17 
of every true born patriot. 


All this adulation, however, was insufficient 
to maintain its recipient in congress, for while he had, 
no doubt, given satisfaction in certain quarters, he 
had likewise incurred the hostility of certain powerful 
politicos. Much interest was therefora aroused concern- 
ing the choice of the state legislature for the senator- 
ial office the following December. A Democratic com- 
mittee interrogated Morris regarding hie attitude toward 
the major issues confronting the country. When his 
questioners came to the slavery question he made no ef- 
fort to hide his opinions, asserting that he believed 
that black bondage was 

wrong in principle, in practioe, 

in every country and under every 

condition of things...so radical- 

ly wrong that no time, place, or 

cliroumstance could palliate it, 

or give it even Ege &ppearance of 

being right.... 

Such honesty of statement may have been com- 
mendable from the standpoint of abstract morality, but 
it was unfortunate in terms of political expediency. 
Morris was accordingly passed over for one who could 
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displey more finesse in the expression of his philosophy. 
fhe principles of the Western Reserve antislavery element 
were, after all, not those of Ohio. | 
Whatever actual prac¢ice may have been in some 
eases, the general purpose of the friends of the slave 
during the late ‘thirties was to employ the elective fran- 
chise without regard to party, giving consideration only 
to those candidates who were interested in the revocation 
of legislation hostile to the Negro, and in the enact- 
ment of such statutes as would secure equality between 
the vhiedse Sharing the belief of the Ravenna Antislav~ 
ery Society that any man who refused to support the cause 
of freedom because he apprehended the loss of public 
favor was “unworthy of the name of patriot, and deserv- 
ing the appellation of a moral coward," the Portage 
County Soctety decided in September, 1838, to force can- 
didates for public office to make a formal declaration 
of policy regarding the issues it deemed of fundamental 
importance. Questionnaires were accordingly drafted to 
achieve this purpose. Those desirous of obtaining seats 
in congress were expected to give their opinion as to 
whether congress had the constitutional authority to 


rere 
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abolish slavery and the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia and the territories; if the anawer should be 
in the affirmative the Portage reformers requested that 
they be informed as to whether the candidate believed 
the power ought to be exercised. 

Men who offered themselves for positions in 
the state legislature were subjeated to a more detailed 
examination. First of all, they were required to commit 
themselves concerning their attitude toward the proposed 
passage of & resolution in the General Assembly to the 
effect that no etate should be recotved into the Union 
with e proslavery constitution. Then they were ques- 
tioned as to their position in relation to Ohio's "Black 
Laws" which have been diacussed in the previous chapter. 
lastly, they must expressly declare whether they thought 
that freedom of speech, and of the press, the right of 
petition, the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and the security of life, liberty, and property ought 
to be held sacred and inviolate. As soon as the candid- 
ates of the two parties should have been designated, the 
corresponding secretary of the society wes instructed 
to send them the questionnaires and request them to 
answer quickly ao that the township organizations would 
have sufficient time to make the sentiments of the 
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contestants generally known, 22 

Many, of course, chose to ignore what they 
considered the impertinence of the Portage county busy- 
bodies, but a mumber of men made surprisingly frank 
Yeplies. Lucius V. Sierce, the nated historian of Sum- 
mit county and a candidate for the state legislature, 
answered in the negative to the first query but in the 
affirmative to all the others. To justify his first 
position he asserted that he believed in construing the 
state constitution, as well as the national, in as atrict 
a manner aa possible, In that practice he thought that 
the safety of both Ohio and the United States lay. He 
could not, therefore, discover &nything in the funda- 
mental law of the state which gave ite legislature the 
right to pass upon the reception of new states into the 
Union. Since this was a matter left to congress alone, 
interference by Ohio lew makers in this matter would 
constitute & usurpation of the congressional power, and 
would serve to weaken the nation by stimulating suspicion, 
antagonism, and hostility among the states, without ac- 
complishing an ounce of practical a 
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Gregory Powers of Akron readily answered "yes" 
to all the queries and could honestly do so, inasmuch 
as he was already prominent in his locality for his un- 
conpromising abolitionist eeeiiaar Jonathan Foster 
of Mantua wrote & letter in the spirit of aveet reason- 
ableness which might heve appesied to well balenced in- 
dividuals but was hardly calculated to meet the ideals 
established by the abolittonists. Dealaring tmt he 
knew very little about abolitionism, he asserted that he 
was opposed to slavery but he thought that the problem 
of determining the best means of eradicating it was one 
which might well perplex the most brilliant minds. 

Long &go he had been driven to the conclusion that little 
could be accomplished until the slave states themselves 
saw and felt the evila of their "peouliar tnetitution® ; 
this, he predicted, would occur in the not very distant 
future. After the southerners should decide to give up 
their slaves, he proposed that an area on the North 
American continent be bought for colonization purposea 

21f none could be found within the United States. 

He could conceive of no other meana of achtev- 
ing black liberty without precipitating a political rev- 
olution; every measure that tended to stir up southern 
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feeling appeared to him to-place an additional obstacle 
in the way of emancipation, for "an irritated mind is 
not open to conviction." To sum up his views, Foster 
related tmt insofar as he was acquainted with the prac- 
tical methods of antislavery men or abolitionists, he 
wae definitely opposed to them, yet he felt that he could 
honestly lay claim to membership in thet body of men 
who were friends of freedom and free oeeivise 
While his letter was much more iengthy than hes been 
indicated here, possibly enough has been stated to 
reveal its essential contents. Throughout, it breathes 
@ gentle, rational spirit, hinting, at least, that the 
ideas of ths abolitionists were not bused altogether up- 
on strict knowledge of the facts, 

George Kirkum of Portage county was no less 
courageous in the expression of his sentiments. Under- 
lining bis words frequently, he declared that he was 
not in favor of passing @ resolution concerning the ree 
ception of new states at this time (September 24, 1838) 
because, as there was no “unusual national excitement" 
and no question of admission actually pending, this 
would be a most unconventioml procedure and an arroga- 
tion of euthority which appertained to Congress alone, 
Se eee 
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He was emphatically opposed to any unnecessary discus- 
sion in the North of the subject of slavery, for he was 
convinced that agitation would ultimately cause more 
mischief than good, as far as the freedom and the feli- 
city of the human race as a whole was concerned. Since, 
moreover, Texas had recently decided to drop her vro- 
ject of securing inclusion in the United States, Kirkum 
could conceive of no reason for such a resolution other 
than to excite the North and irritate the seat 

In the meantime the Antislavery Society of 
Ashtabula County took two rather important steps. On 
the one hand, it raised the question as to whether con- 
gress hed the right to prohibit the interstate slave 
trade; and on the other, it adapted a resolution which 
proclaimed that a man's faith was “spurious and daad" 
if he avowed a desire for the destruction of slavery 
but employed his energies to secure the election of a 
Slaveholder to public office; in fact, it denomced the 
supporters of Henry Clay as “blote and hindrances to 
the holy cause of Freedom.” 

Joshua Giddings, a 'Yhig and at this time an 
ardent supporter of the Kentucky statesman, felt obliged 


to write @ public letter in response. Touching the 
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first resolution, he gave it as his present opinion 
that congress did not have the authority necessary to 
terminate the interstate traffic in slaves, He was not, 
however, absolutely certain of this and might, after 
mature deliberation, change bis mind. In this event 

he would be inclined to urge congress to exercise its 
power without delay. This matter, at any rate, was 

of minor importance in his mind as compared to the sub- 
stance of the other declaration which the Ashtabula 
reformers had tssued. 

Employing words that were clear and sharp, Gid- 
dings indicated that if Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren 
should become their parties! standard bearers in the 
presidential campaign of 1840, hia intention was to 
throw his strength to the weaterm, Van Buren, he wrote, 
stood officially camitted never to signa bill to 
@bolish slavery in the District of Columbia unless it 
should have the unequivocal support of the southern 
states. Clay, on the contrary, would, he hed no doubt, 
be pleased to lend his approval to any bill of that kind 
which might be presented to niger 

The Ashtabula Sentinel, which usually saw eye 
to eye with Giddings, soon took up the refrain, assuring 


anne reese 
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the Whige of the county that fhe society's resolution 
did not reflect the spirit of the majority of ita mem- 
bers. The adoption of tha proposal, it asserted, was 
the result of a bit of legerdemain; a minister and two 
lawyers from Cuyahoga county had come to teach the people 
the allegedly fatal consequences of electing any candid- 
ate whe did not thoroughly adopt their extreme brand of 
abolitionism, both in theory and in practice. Before they 
addressed the Ashtabule society they made mmerous and 
energetic efforts to pack the meeting with men who al- 
ready were ultra-radical, the paper insinuated. One of 
the gentleman spoke for two hours during which he paint- 
ed a brillient picture of the hopeful prospects, the 
rapid advance, the splendor and ultimate victory of the 
abolition movement, 811 conditional, of course, upon 
the enthusiasm and loyalty with which his audience sus- 
tained the resolution to which reference has been made. 
Another speaker held his hearers spell~bound 
while he rolled “the thunders of Mount Sinai” down upon 
any who would dare to suspend judgment even for a moment. 
fims the dignity of the ministry, co-operating with the 
cleverness of the ter, constituted an insuperable force 
"and with the assistance of the Lyme-eyed Van Burenites 
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the resolution was passed.” This at least was the 
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best explanation that a journal, mildly opposed to slav- 
ery but strongly interested in the success of the Whig 
party, could formulate. 

As time passed, & succession of events occurred 
which produced radical modifications tn the thought 
patterns of the Reserve's most prominent Whigs. Shortly 
after Giddings went to Washington in December, 1838, he 
observed a remarkable dissimilarity between the distinc- 
tive traits of northern and southern congressmen. Those 
from Dixie carried themselves with a lofty pomposity, 
making positive, spirited assertions as though they were 
the lerds of creation; northern men, on the other hand, 
especially where slavery was concerned, were shy, eambar- 
rassed, and inclined to keep their peace, Giddings con- 
sequently reached the rather obvious conclusion that 
the representatives of the North were being cowed by 
the blustering southerners, His moral indignation was 
stirred, and though he had not intended to take part in 
the debates until after he was better acquainted with 
the functions of his office, he soon determined to com- 
penaate for the backwardness and delicacy of his north- 


28 
ern colleagues by out-bullying hia new-found enemies. 
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It was not only the swagger of self-important 
politicians that aroused the representative from Ash- 
tabula county to an antipathy for the institutions be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line; the treatment of Negroes as 
he witnessed it throughout the District of Columbia was 
an even more compelling force in that direction. Fre- 
quently he bad opportunities to observe sights such as 
that which he recorded in his diary on February 14, 
1839. As he sat by the fireplace in the evening, he 
was startled by a heart rending ery of anguish which 
did not cease ior several minutes. Hurrying down the 
street, he came upon a slave who was being beaten by 
his master. Fearing that he might be killed in the 
process, the colored man broke away and made e dash for 
freedom, but after a few steps he was overcane, thrown 
to the ground, and belabored by the master and his son 
until he lost consctousness, A few of the spectators 
tried to stop the proceedinga but were informed that 
the victim was the property of his master and that he 
bad a perfect right to take his life if he cared to do 
60. The darky now appeuring quite lifeless, the master 
and his aon laid bold of him and tugged him along the 
street to a barn where they dropped him and went home.” 
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Giddings was indeed receiving a profound antislavery 
education which would be of much significance in guiding 
his actions in later years. } 

Unfortunately for the student of the reform 
perioé, his diary reaches on abrupt termination March 4, 
1839, and is not again mede the depository of his daily 
experiences until after the expiration of a decade, and 
even then for only a short petieay = If he had seen fit 
to continue 4t throughout the ‘forties many interesting 
sidelights on the progress of both the local and the 
national slavery controversy would doubtlesaly have been 
afforded to posterity. One who makes a study of his 
activities during this period can Readily perceive, how- 
ever, the difficulty, if not the impossibility of keep- 
ing such a record midat the multifarious occupations in 
behalf of humanity tiat taxed his time and strength-- 
protesting against the gag rules, denouncing slavery, 
condemning the Plorida War, presenting petitions praying 
for the dissolution of the Uhion, proposing resolutions 
on the Creole Cass, being censured by the House, resign- 
ing hia seat, writing letters to the newaepapers, engaging 
in campaigns for re-election, being returned to Washing- 
ton, thundering against the coastwise slave trade, being 
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threatened with a bowie-knife on the floor of congress, 
railing against the "Texas conspiracy,” and so on through 
an alriost limitless variety of lively performances snd 
secantasaee = 

While Joshua Giddings was thus busying himself 
at Washington, the people in the Western Reserve were 
being torn by dissension regarding the proper political 
course they must pursue in view of their increasing con- 
viction that they were under a moral obligation to ac- 
complish something for the hapless slave. After heving 
adopted the shocking resolution to which reference haa 
already been made, the Ashtabula County Antislavery Sooi- 
ety received extraordinary attention from the members 
of the local Whig organization. That their efforts pro~ 
duced some effect was attested by the declarations of 
principle which emanated from the soclety the following 
Independence bay, the most notable of which tndicated 
that ita membere, when casting their ballots, should 
have regard for the whole moral character of the candid- 
ate rather than any one particular opinion he might 
hold. Then, to soften this rather transparent move in 


favor of Henry Clay, additional resolutions were adopted 
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expressing in high sounding language the belief that 
every office-aseker, who desired success, must display 
a@ strong and constant attachment to the fundamental 
idess contained in the Declaration of Independence. No 
one, the soolety affirmed, was fit for a governmental 
office who was indifferent to these conceptions of 
liberty or who did not possess the moral stamina to sup- 
port them to the full extent of his alin These 
glittering generalizations might mean nearly anything 
the reader should desire, so, for the moment at lesat, 
the day seemed won for the Clay partisans in that quar- 
ter. 

The uncertainty and indec{sion which was 
characterizing the antisiavery ‘enthusiasts in the bailt+ 
wick of Giddings and Wade was stmred rather widely 
throughout the Reserve. Writing in August, 1839, the 
editor of the Philanthropist bemoaned the fact that 
while the abolitionists in that corner of the state were 
quite numerous, they were relatively ineffective because 
of their inability to see the subject of political ac- 
tion in the same light. Most of them, he observed, ware 
Passionate partisans, and for them to act independently 
of their party was as difficult as to pluck out their 
——— 
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right eye. Attempting to give the New Gomecticut 
Yankees some help in directing thelr efforts, he empha- 
aized their moral responsibility to engage in political 
activity against slavery; Ohicans were just as wicked 
in permitting the existence of slavery in the District 
of Columbia and in Florida as were Kentuckians in allow- 
ing it within their own state. Political activities 
prerequisite to emancipation, he stated, should take 
precedence over every other. What, he exclaimed, were 
all the issues in controversy between the two major par- 
ties as compared with thet of slavery or no slavery? 
Despite this the people of the Reserve, he remarked in 
disgust, excused themselves for their fatlure to tuke 
political action against the evil for the very question-~ 
able reason that it might cause some disturbance to 
party arrangements. Such conduct he deélared in unvar- 
nished terms was "foolish and ieeateae 

Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, the author of this pun- 
gent editorial, soon had reuson to believe that his in- 
fluence, or a similar one, was having ite effect. Late 
in September the Lorain County Antislavery Society held 
& meeting in Oberlin at which upward of a thousand people 
Were present. Tle question of political action occupied 
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most of the evening and, efter it had been thoroughly 
discussed, tha members reached an agreement that they 
would not support anyone for the presidency, the vice- 
presidency, or congress, who did not desire the ‘mmedi- 
ate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
and the territories and who would not exert himself to 
the utmost to prevent the reception of additional slave 
states into the fiigera 

The Western Reserve Antislevery Convention's 
resolutions at Painesville must likewise have given the 
Philanthropist's editor mech delight. While its state- 
ments were mmerous, verbose, and comprehensive, one in 
particular attracted widespread public attention and 
became known as "The Painesville Resolution.” In sub- 
atance 1t expressed the conviction that abolitionists 
should not, and that they would not, promote the candia- 
acy of anyone for any executive or legislative office who 
was not profoundly hostile to slavery, and who would not 
cordially accept and frankly eupport ell constitutional 
expedients designed to secure the immediate restoration 
of the rights of the oppressed. 

The Painesville Telegraph, a dyed-in-the-wool 
Whig journal, canmenting upon this unequivocal statement, 
re oe 
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remarked that there was no small difference of opinion 
among antislavery workers regarding the most advisable 
political tactics to employ at this time. It believed, 
however, that the majority of these people were stead- 
fastly devoted to the established political organizations 
of the nation, and would follow their own opinions as to 
when ond how they should vote on thie and every other 
dasue that arose. This same majority, the Painesville 
paper indicated, were not merely abolitionists and would 
not cast their ballots in that capacity nee 

All this was gail and wormwood to the Philan~ 
thropist which desoribed it as a carte blanche to party 
chieftains to do whatever they pleased; they could 
choose just the men they liked, whether they were enem- 
des of the abolitionists or not, because the antislavery 
Zealots were so fond of liberty that they would refuse 
to be bound even by the resolutions of their own con- 
ventions. In other words, according to the Philanthrop- 
istis interpretation, the obvious sense of the Tele~ 
Sreaph's statemente was that while the reformers thought 
highly of abolition, they ae the Whig organization 
in ten times greater estsem. What probably caused this 
35 
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to wound the editer of the Cincinnati paper most deeply 
© was the suspicion, soon confirmed, thet the words of the 
Painesville sheet were true. 

The Conneaut Gazette, which was first and 
foremost @ Whig organ, stated that Whigs who were will. 
ing to adhere to the Painesville Resolution would sub- 
Jeot thamselves to an ambitious president, “in whose 
hands they would place the sword and the mise," together 
with an almost limitless power over the patronage; yet 
he could, as an official, do absolutely nothing to fur- 
ther antislavery objectives. They would thus surrender 
their most highly valued rights for less than a “mess of 
pottage." "Let Martin Van Buren carry out his scheme of 
selfishness," threatened the Conneaut journal, "and he 
ean sustain, aye, create slavery by the mere force of an 
executive ukase." Gently reasoning with its readers, 
the gazette wondered whether they really were inclined 
to become thralle themselves, merely to accord public 
recognition to @ principle which would not be strengthen- 
ed thereby in the ieeuan, 

the Philanthropist now had another reason to 
be consumed with righteous indignation, Tt berated the 
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Comeaut editor as belonging to that body of antislavery 
politicians who had no desire to free their party of the 
proslavery incubus. They disliked slavery, but they 
hated Van Burenism, the aboliitonist paper scolded: they 
would like to witness the restoration of the colored 
man's rights, but they would rejoice to effect the con- 
Quest of their political adverseries; human rights were 
only » minor consideration. “hat struck the editor of 
the Cincinnati paper so acutely was the Gazette's asser- 
tion that the election of an individual to the presidency 
could have little relation to the advancement of personal 
liberty, yet the chief magistrate could "sustain, aye, 
greate slavery by the mere force of an executive ukase." 
The truth was, the Philanthropist declared, that the 
president could do a great deal to help or hinder slav- 
ery; through his power of appointment, bis numerous 
agents scattered about the nation, his connections with 
the press, end his own official prestige, he could be 
a potent force for good or wie 

‘Nhatever the partisan newspapers night say, the 
fact remained that the thorough-going abolitionists were 
increasingly convinced of the necessity of carrying their 
opinions to the ballot box. After some yeers of ruther 
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bootless societal, religious, and newspaper agitation, 
they were coming to believe that only through this agency 
would the “monster" prove vulnerable. One correspondent 
of the Philanthropist predicted that when election day 
came, the Reserve would speak in terms comprehensible 
to the proslavery zealots. In fact, he observed that 
already some of the more prominent Whigs were predicting 
failure for the party unless Henry Clay were dropped. 
Truly his electioneering tour was raising the hopes of 
hie frienda, but the writer noticed that the uncompron- 
ising spirit of the reformers was worrying them. If, 
therefore, abolition should manage to force Clay out of 
the race, that in itself would be a splendid victory, 
but if, on the other hand, the national Whig. convention 
should choose to ignore the threats of the antislavery 
workers and put forward the Kentucky slaveholder, it 
would in the words of the Reserve.correspondent, commit 
® "suicidal aceey 

While here and there one might have observed a 
Slight leaning toward the organization of a third poli- 
tical party, the major portion of antislavery sentiment 
in northeastern Ohio was definitely against it. As the 
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Western Reserve Antislavery Convention, meeting in Cleve- 
land late in October, 1939, put it in an address to the 
citizens of the Reserve, its aim was not to effect the 
formation of a separate organization. In fact, it re+ 
pudiated the name of party, since the term as then en- 
ployed indicated a body of men led by dictators who pre- 
scribed their aims and course of action. The convention 
eapecially denounced the predominant influence of party 
because it was rapidly destroying the essence of personal 
liberty, and replacing it. with a form of political 
gigvices 

In Elyrta the local antislavery group not only 
was in opposition to a third party but even gave voice 
to.aentiments that must bave lent aid and ‘comfort to the 
friends of the blue grass statesman. Resolving that 
when it sould be done "consistently with other obliga- 
tions," 1t was the moral duty of the abolitiontets to 
elect men favorable to emancipation, the Elyrians declared 
that they did not think they should invariably refuse to 
Ghoose men who would not use their full constitutional 
power to effect immediate emancipation, since there were 
many other important enda to be achieved in placing 
—_——— 
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41 
men in public office. 


Over at Wayne, the Ashtabula county society 
held & meeting in which the minority of the committee 
on business, Flavel Sutliff, a partner of Joshua Giddings 
in the practice of the law, and George Hezlipp, who in 
addition was president of the Trumbull County Antislavery 
Society, brought in a number of resolutions favoring the 
establishment of a third party. Their Ashtabula breth~ 
ren, however, refused to agree with them, although many 
of the corresponding members from Trumbull were willing 
to give their approval, but did not deem it proper to 
cast their votes here. Sutliff himself, aa a matter of 
fact, had been converted to the new plan only during 
the past Gasee” 

Despite the relative paucity of the numbers of 
those who were disposed to embark on a third party enter-~ 
prise, there was nevertheless a perceptible current in 
thet direction, sufficiently strong to evoke an admoni- 
tory camment from the staunchly Whig Ashteabule Sentinel. 
It could not but view this development as "111-timed 
and injudicious" because, as it maintained, the rise of 
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another political group would merely enervate and ob- 
struct the antislavery movement, produce Cleavage and 
discord among its friends, and encourage its enemies, 
without accomplishing anything that might justify its 
existence. Such, the Ashtabula organ believed, was the 
line of reasoning pursued by most of the abolitionists 
in that part of the Rane 

This tendency to assure the antislavery agita- 
tors that their salvation lay with the Whig party, a 
tendency rather generally displayed by the party's news- 
papers throughout the Reserve, gave the Democrats an 
opportunity to identify the ideals of the abolitionist 
extremists with those of their political opponents; they 
did not always fail to seize it. Thus the Sandusky 
County Democrat and the Norwalk Experiment sometimes went 
out of their way to depict the dreadful consequences 
that they expected to ensue from the tendenoy of "whige 
gery and abolitioniam [to] Jog along, cheek by jowl, 
together." : 

In describing a celebration held in June, 1840, 
they told of seeing among the crowd about a dozen Negroes 
from Lake county and cther places in the Fogerve, with 
Whig badges attached to their hats. The two Van Buren 
newspapers remerked that 1f ever they feit a "-ensation 
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of disgust, mingled with horror, it was to see these 
creatures thus taking part in the political transac- 
tions of the es Manifestly, from their point 
of view, abolitionism was making dangerous progreas 
with the benevolent encouragement of the Whig party. 
Quite different was the reaction of General 
James H. Paine, the prominent Lake county antislavery 
lawyer and politician, to the Whig organisation after 
its nomination of William Henry Harrison for the presi- 
dency. Until then he had been a rigid proponent of 
that party's point of view, but now he felt obliged to 
withdraw his support and throw it behind the newly 
founded Liberty party which was being noisily sponsored 
by the Philanthropist. Somewhat less doctrinaire than 
the Gerrisonian abolitionists, this organization was 
calling on congress to abolish slavery in all the ter- 
ritorles and in the District of Columbia, and was 
branding the Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 unconstitutional. 
Writing to the editor of the Cincinnati journal in Auge 
ust, the Lake county lawyer stated that he was pleased 
to see the Liberty party giving the abolitionists an 
opportunity to rescue themselves from the fatal whirl- 
pool of Whig and Democratic politics. Wntil the estab- 
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lishment of James G. Birney!s candidacy, Paine said he 
had observed his fellow reformers falling in line for 
Harrison, oblivious of their obligation to the cause of 
freedom, and motivated by the pleusible but delusive 
intention of choosing the lesser evil. 

Now, however, the gloom which had burdened 
his spirit was dissipated as he hailed the new movement 
which was to aave the nation from the curse of wicked 
government, ita politica from the base practice of weak- 
kneed accommodation, and its ethics and religion from 
the unsavory odor attached to them by charlatan profes- 
sors and proslavery ministers who had toiled to fit 
Christianity to the bloody feelings and depraved ways 
of the slaveholder, The Harrison abolitionista (an 
expression which Paine constdered inherently contradio- 
tory) were expesting to enjoy notable advantages as @ 
result of the Indiana general's election, but they were 
soon to experience bitter disappointment if Paine was 
any pepeeee 

With ell his assurance and sincerity regarding 
the correctness of his new position, the Painesville 


worthy took his stand beside a very small group. The 
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vast majority preferred to agree with Edward Wade who 
felt that membership in the Liberty party would reveal 
an indifference to the unhealthy condition of the 
national government and could not advance the interests 
of the emancipationists. He was aware, of course, that 
the Birney party would maintain that slavery was at the 
bottom of all other evils, but he was not quite able 
to concede this in its broadest senses. All he could 
Bee emanating from their efforts was the victory of Van 
Buren and the defeat of Temenos 

The Elyria Ohio Atlas, sharing the same senti- 
ments, decided to discredit the editor of the Philan- 
thropist, and the cause he was promoting, by accusing 
him of employing unchristian tactics to secure his ob-~ 
jectives. It asseverated that he was canvassing against 
General Harrison with a degree of fanaticitam even more 
extreme than that of Josmma Leavitt, the editor of the 
New York Emancipator. The abuse and misrepresentation 
characteristic of Gamaliel Bailey's efforts, the Lorain 
county sheet judged, were of such a nature as to merit 
hime place beside William Lloyd Garrison of the Libera- 
tor. In its opinion, the Philanthropist wae following 


the same course of detraction and slander which 
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distinguished the “low party tactics of a degraded 
Locofoco press" publishing its articles with & "garb- 
ling disingenuousness" which would have pleased the 
Prinee of Errors iinseies 

In much the same vein the Ashtabula Sentinel 
Condemned the tendency to forget and even to abandon 
all other sacred purposes in the vain hope of abolish- 
ing slavery. Claiming that about three-fifths of the 
antlalavery crusaders were Whigs, the Ashtabula sheet 
took the view that insofar as they cast their ballots 
for Birney, they were indirectly co-operating in the 
re-election of Martin Van Buren. It wae a source of 
sadness for the Sentinel to see the emancipationists 
making thenselvea 4 distinct political party and thus 
destroying that good spirit which bad been growing in 
their behalf. They would, so the Whig organ opined, be 
acting more consistently and on their true ground if 
they came out frankly for Van Buren, not as abolition- 
ists, but as petite 


In the face of all these sentiments a number 


of Ashtabula and Trumbull county independents 
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nevertheless determined to follow the dictates of their 
own consciences. Lest people might misunderstand them, 
they published the reasons for their action in phrases 
that oozed righteousness and patriotism. First of all, 
they posited the principle tmt the government's func- 
tion was to prevent, rather than to legalize crime. 
Then they declared tet since the government was derived 
from the people, and was at least ostensibly devoted to 
liberty for a11 men, they were morally obliged to support 
only those candidates who would revoke all laws that 
suatéined slavery, This they could not do by adhering 
to either of the major parties because they were both 
“fully pledged to slavery." On the other hand they 
could not, consistently with their status as freemen, 
refuse to exercise the right of suffrage. Thus, being 
patriots and lovers of their fellow men, they were per- 
mitted but one course of action, the support of an 
orgenization which was dedicated to the realization of 
their ideete. 

The "Akron independent political action aboli- 
tionists" were in strict accord with this viewpoint, 
resolving that “faith without good works is dead." Be- 
lieving that both the Whigs and the Democrats, and the 
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men whom they had nominated, were subservient to the 
interests of the slaveholders, they lent their cordial 
approval to the candidacy of James G. pisnsye 

While the Philanthropist was 4 leading force 
in the promotion of the third party movement, its regard 
for its prinotples waa not so emotional as to preclude 
giving favorable notice to those who, though they dis- 
approved of the Liberty party, were nevertheless some- 
what inelined to guide their steps along the antislavery 
path. Thus Sherlock J, Andrews, the prominent Cleveland 
attorney, and Joshue Giddings were given the Liberty 
organ's dlessing in their campaign for membership in 
Congress, while John Crowell of Trumbull county, and 
Samuel Stokely and Benjamin Wade, both of Ashtabula 
county, received its benediction in their efforts to win 
seats in the state Gimlae While there undoubtedly 
were ultra-abolitionists whose moral instincts would 
not permit them to have any relation with politicians 
who were not equally as extreme as themselves, Gamaliel 
Bailey was evidently not.of that mumber, Emotionalism 
did not entirely displace rationality among the third 
party devotees. 
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The month of October, 1840, provided an in- 
teresting controversy in Austinburg, the home of the 
famous Cowles family of reformers. For two days the 
abolitionists of the surrounding countryside engaged 
themselves at a meeting, varying in attendance from 150 
to 500, in which they discussed principally a proffered 
resolution to the effect: 

That the pro-slavery demonstrations, 

and the slaveholding of the nomin- 

ees of the Yan Buren and Harrison 

perties for President and Vice- 

President, place it out of the 

power of the abolitionists to vote 

for them without a palpable viole- 

tion of their principles, and of 

the spirit of the Declaration of 

Independence. 

While the speakers were mmerous, the men who 
attracted the most attention by their support of the 
proposition were James Paine, Levi Sutliff, and Measrs. 
Curtiss, Plumb, and L. D. Butts. Upholding the negative 
side of the question with at least aqual ability were 
Joshua Giddings, Edward Wade, and a certain Mr. Owen. 
The chief arguments used in attempting to secure a sus- 
tentation of the resolution were that abolitionists 
could not e@pprove of the two major parties’ nominees 
without grossly violeting their principles; that the 
two organizations were desperately corrupt; that no 
really satisfactory performance could reasonably be ex- 


peated from a successful Whig party; and therefore, that 
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the last recourse of freedom in this degenerating na- 
tion was to a new party based on worthy principles and 
composed of sound materials. 

The Giddings-Wade-Owen faetion, on the other 
hand, opposing the adoption of the resolution and the 
formation of an independent party, urged thet since 
there was no possibility of sending a Liberty candidate 
to the White House and since the whole nation wea then 
groaning under the burden of the Van Buren administra~ 
tion, those abolitionists who were members of the Whig 
party cought to remain where they were and employ their 
energies in reforming the goverrmment. They attempted 
to prove, moreover, tht the Whiga, as a party, had 
given conclusive evidence of being vastly more devoted 
to the antislavery cause than the Demoorats. Thus, 
apart from all the other considerations which recommended 
the Harrison organization, they thought ite stand on 
the slavery question alone should be sufficient to tne 
vite the favor of the abolitionists. 

After two days of such efforts the majority 
of those present were finally led to the conviction that 
it was more advisable to contime within the Whig party 
in the hope of reforming it than to withdraw and eatab- 
lish a distinct organisation. The resolution was ac-~ 
Cordingly laid on the table and the meeting adjourned. 
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This did not, however, terminate the whole affair for, 
after the greater portion of the participants had left 
for their homes, some twenty-five or thirty die-hards 
held a little convention of their own. Now they adopted 
and acted upon a resolution to the effect that a cam-~ 
mittee ought to be appointed, soon after the presidential 
election, to summon e convention which should proceed 
inmediately to choose candidates for the presidency and 
vice-presidency in 1844. Upon learning of what bad 
transpired, the Ashtabule Sentinel ieictbuas pees 





oynically that this group were resolute in their inten- 
tion to be up darly in the morning for the next campaign, 
even if they were forced to stay up all night to do it, 
because they were determined to be the first, rather 
than the third party the next time. 

Reverting to its more characteristic note of 
calm reasonableness, the Ashtabula journal pleaded that 
if this were the ideal way to manage moral undertakings, 
then the Temperance Society ought to be transformed in- 
toe political party and support no one who did not 
pledge himself to canplete abstinence. The Moral Reform 
Soctety, by the same token, should refuse to give their 
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suffrages to a violator of the seventh commandment, and 
the Church, since it was dedicated to the triumph of 
righteousness, ought to vote only for its own members. 
In the latter case, the multiplicity of religions might 
constitute an insuperable difficulty as to which should 
take precedence but, from the viewpoint of the Sentinel, 
they had as much reason to enter upon a program of poli- 
tical action as the antislavery adventurers. 

James W. Weld of Medina, an irrepressibie 
correspondent of the Philanthropist, likewise objected 
to the political policies of the abolitionist extremists, 
@lthough he refused to commit himself clearly to either 
major party. He contended that it was utterly impossible 
for any voter in the state to keep himself from parti- 
cipeting in the election of either Harrison or Van 
Buren. One or the other of these candidates, he declared, 
would win the presidency} whether the sbolitionists re- 
fused to vote, or cast their ballots for Birney, the 
outcome would be the same; the Whig or the Democrat 
would secure the office. In reply to this assertion, 
Weld's friends among the uitras were wont to say that 
they could not be blamed, for they were taking no part 
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in the affair. He could not, however, subscribe to 
this doctrine; if the nation had nothing at 211 to win 
or lose in the caming election, he might be willing to 
agree, but under the circumstances he could not. 

To render his position clearer, Weld asked 
his readers to assume that there were 25,000 voters in 
the state, of whom nine-tenths were abolitionists, be- 
sides being Whigs or Democrats under normal conditions. 
Then, he wrote that they should make a supposition that 
all these refused to cast a ballot, or else voted for 
Birney; then Harrison or Van Buren carried the state by 
a@ majority of 300, and Ohio proved to be the pivotal 
state of the nation. Finally, he said let them suppose 
that if the abolitionists had taken their customary 
part in the election the other candidate would have won: 
but now the country was overcome with myriads of moral 
diseases. The abolitionists might still say they were 
innocent but Weld declared, "So said Pilate." 

Whatever the merits of the almost innumerable 
arguments may have been, there can be no doubt as to the 
attitude of the Western Reserve when election day arrived. . 
In that area the Birney vote was extremely small, for 
more than five-sixths ef the professed third party men 
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could not muster up sufficient sourage to go to the 
polis when the time for action was at fas Joshua 
Giddings and Sherlock Andrews, on the other hand, by ad- 
hering strictly to the Whig machine, obtained more votes 
than any of the other congressmen from the sane 
That such an unsatisfactory outcome did not 
dishearten the Liberty men seems attested by resolutions 
such as that adopted by an antislavery convention at Ak- 
ron shortly after the election. With the independent 
James He Payne in the chair, this gethering gave every 
evidence of a willingness to fight until their ideals 
were & concrete reality. Abolition, they declared, was 
simply the practical aspect of the dogma of equality; 
equality, in turn, was a fundamental constituent of true 
democracy, which had aa ite aim the general welfare of 
the individual, rather than of a social, economic, or 
political class, Such true democracy, they solemnly 
pledged, would contime to characterize all their poli-= 
tical siteeorinals In other words, the equivocal, 
vaclllating position of the major parties regarding the 
slavery question would contime to encourage the Akron- 
_ 
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ites' maintenance of a separate political organization. 
By June, 1841, the subject of independent 
action had developed so many possibilities of acute dis- 
sension among the antislavery crusaders that it was ex- 
cluded by common consent from the deliberations of the 
Ohio Antislevery Society's annya? weéting. When, how- 
ever, its business had been transacted and the meeting 
concluded, the irrepressible General Paine immediately 
seized the oceasion to call and organize a convention of 
abolitionists. Composed of the same people who had been 
taking part in the councils of the Ohio society, this 
group chose the Painesville agitator as their chairman 
and were soon energetically Giscussing the ever recur- 
Filng topic of independent political projects. Without 
much hesitation they decided to approve the nomination 
of James G. Birney and Thomas Morris as candidates for 
the presidency and vice-presidency in 1844. This was 
done by & vote proportioned as seven to one, thus re- 
vealing the growing dissatisfaction that was being felt 
toward the mijor parties. Indeed some of the individuals 
who hed attended the meeting with the express purpose 
of blocking separate political action were prevailed 
upon to change their minds and in the end even to give 
a hearty vote in its favor. As far as could be ascertain- 


ed, every delegate from the Western Reserve wag solidly 
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behind the new move. 

fhe Oberlin Evangelist, in a rather triumphant 
mood, observed that Ohio's antislavery people were at 
last discovering the necessity of "righteous political 
action" and were conducting themselves accordingly, al- 
though they had been deathly afraid of it when it vas 
originally broached to them. The Lorain county sheet 
interpreted the changes that hed been and still were tak- 
ing place as a divine erawer to prayer and contempla- 
iene 

Acting under the same impulse, the abolition- 
ists of Cuyahoga, Ashtabule, and Trumbull counties 
also held their own conventions and nominated candid- 
ates for the fall election of reat. In December, mora- 
over, the members of the Liberty party of Ohio assembled 
&t Columbus and nominated Judge Leicester King of Trum- 
bull county for the gubernatorial aoelelone 

In the meantime, the sixteenth congressional 
district's conacientious representative, Joshua Reed 


Giddings, was making his name immortal in the pages of 
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American history through his denunciations of slavery 
and his excoriationsa of those who sought to preserve the 
institution. Although he had made some thrusts at the 
southerners aa early as February, 1839, his first speech 
of national significance was not delivered until Febru- 
ary, 1841, when he exercised himself for almost three 
hours on the subject of the Florida eacche 

From the day when the national House of Re- 
presentatives had adopted the Atherton "gag" in December, 
1838, Giddings had been smarting under wmt he consider-. 
ed tyranny, and had been pondering ways and means of 
re-establishing freedom of debate. He thus decided to 
test the lengths to which he might go in dealing with 
subjects having a collateral relation to the southern 
institution. The Florida war seemed pregnant with pos- 
aibilities and he therefore prepared his speech in such 
a& way as to have it bear directly upon a bill making a 
grant of money for the removal of certain Indians west 
of the Mississippi. At the same time, however, his 
chief purpose was to reveal how the war hed been waged 


merely to strengthen slavery. 
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As he entered upon his notable rhetorical 
effort, he stated that he desired to rectify a widely 
held impression that the government was attempting to 
transfer the Seminoles from Florida to the West in order 
to obtain possession of their lands. This notion, he 
declared, was quite erroneous since the area in ques- 
tion was of little value; General Jessup, who had seen 
it, had communicated to the War Department a report 
saying that the region could not repay the cost of the 
medicines used by the soldiers while they were fighting 
there. The real reason behind the goverment's venture 
in Florida, consequertly, was that indicated by the 
territory's governor when he wrote that the Seminoles 
were opposed to emigration because 14 would entail their 
reunion with the Creeks who had already moved beyond 
the Mississippi. Many of the former were marricd to 
the offspring of negro slaves who had fled from their 
masters scores of years earlier. The Creeks through 
® complicated historical process had. acquired a title 
to ts runaweye ard their descendants; clearly, then, 
if the Seminoles rejoined the Creeks, they would soon 
see their wives and children seized and held as slaves. 
When the government insisted Saon their emigration - 
they naturally refused and the war resulted. 

Giddings interpreted this as a use of federal 
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authority unjustified by the Constitution. He charged, 
moreover, that it wes unjust, and a damnable imposition 
upon the rights of the northerners. Holding thet when 
the slaves of Georgia or some other state fled to the 
Indians, the federal euthorities had no constitutional 
reeson for attempting their recapture, he asserted that 
it was © matter that appertained simply to the masters 
and slaves. The nation es such had no business inter- 
fering, he claimed; slavery was a state institution, 
maintained by state laws, and not rightfully subject to 
any kind of federal jurisdiction. 

Regardlese of the value of these contentions 
from the strictly philosophical viewpoint, they were of 
perheps minor importance in their influence as compared 
to Giddings' frequent bursts of emotional rhetoric as 
he pictured the war as being waged 

against those oppressed, friend- 

leas outcasts; those unarmed 

wanderers who had fled from ap- 

pression, who had sought an 

asylum in the swamps and ever- 

glades of Florida, who had fled 

from the oppression of professed 

Christians, and sought protection 

of savage barbarians. Against 

them the warlike energies of this 

mighty nation were brought to bear, 


for no other cause thin their love 
of liberty. 63 
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speech 4s given in the gone: Globe Appendix, 
26 Cong., 2 Sess., 346-350. 
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At the conclusion of his long oretion the Ashtabula 
county politician offered an amendment providing for 
the protection of the lives and liberty of all persons 
living with the Seminoles when they moved west of the 
WistiseLEE 

According to those who were present the House 
was in an almost continuous mproer as long 48 Giddings 
held the floor, but he conducted himself with calmnesa 
and assurance throughout. When the southerners made 
their replies they paid no attention to his facts or 
argunents, but gave themselves over almost entirely to 
4@ series of bitter attacks upon him persomily, and upon 
the northemers generally. 7 It was not long after that 
memorable day until Giddings learned that he had 80 
aroused sentiment egainst himself that hardly a dozen 
slaveholding congressmen would accord him any recogni- 
tion, either on the street or within the halls of legis~ 
lation. His speech, however, was printed in buge quanti- 
ties and generously distributed throughout the country 
where it ee a important in furthering the cause 


of the reformers. 
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Possibly lis greatest significance was that 
it constituted a successful experiment in the circum- 
vention of the prohibitions relating to slavery debates. 
Others of a similar mture were delivered until the 
repeal of the geg-rules was effected in 1844, making 
possible once more the reign of free speech in congress. 
Thus the Western Reserve could pride itself in having 
sent a man to the nation's capital who was no small 
factor in restoring a traditional American practice to 
its House of Representatives. 

Ever since May, (1836, when this body hada, in 
effect, nullified the right of petition, the people of 
northeastern Ohio, at least, had been growing more fear- 
ful of attacks upon what they believed to be fundamental 
American liberties. Now tht Giddings wes in congress, 
bis constituents and their neighbors were given ‘dnereas- 
ing opportunities to learn of the outrageous designs 
which the slava power allegedly had upon their funda- 
mental rights. Reflecting thea growing state of appre- 
hension was a resolution of some 250 people, not especi- 
ally interested in the slevery controversy, who assembled 
for commencement exercises at Oberlin in the summer of 
1641. Declaring that it was no time for partisan bick- 
ering, they maintained that the alarming influence of 
the South in the nation's governmental affairs made it 


incumbent upon every good citizen to work for the 
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election of more men who would engage in the defense of 
personal liberty and the nation's audeeostene 

Likewise, when the Ohio legislature passed a 
resolution censuring John Quincy Adams for presenting to 
congress & petition for the pesceful dissolution of the 
Union, the antislavery people of the Reserve felt 
obliged to defend the Nassachusetts representative as 
the guardian of their freedom. Requesting the General 
Assembly to rescind its resolution of censure, they as- 
eerted that Adams had done nothing more than his office 
required. They then proceeded to call attention to the 
words of the Ohio Constitution; "That a frequent recur- 
rence to the fundamental prineiples of civil government 
is absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of 
liberty." Influenced by that clause, they regarded the 
legislature's resolution a5 an obvious contravention of 
both the letter and the spirit of the state's basic law, 
a violation of republican principles, and ean absolute 
digression from the democratic conception of govern- ° 
ee 

The Hudson Ohio Observer was probably not far 
art rr reer 
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from the truth when, a short time later, it remarked 
that the recent proceedings of certain politicians had 
accomplished more in the promotion of abolition than 
could have been done by five thousand meetings for that 
purpose. Having made this comment with the most genu- 
ine conviction of its accuracy, the Hudson paper went on 
sadly to relate that it bad little hope that the south- 
ern politicians would have sufficient perspicuity to 
perceive the Pata 

fhe excitement which had prevailed in the Re- 
serve this fer was as nothing when compared to the up- 
roar that attained nationwide proportions following 
Josma Giddings! activities in congress Mareh 20, 1842. 
It seems tmt the slaves abourd the ship Creole, pro- 
ceeding from Hampton Roads, Virginia, in November, 1841, 
to New Orleans rose in revolt, took charge of the boat, 
and brought her into Nassau, in the Bahama Islands where 
slavery had been abolished. Two constitutional ques- 
tions were now raised. Did they become legally free when 
they secured their physical freedom? Were they free when 
they arrived in a free land which did not recognize slav- 
ery? The American Secretary of State called upon the 
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British governuent to return the Negroes, since they 
were allegedly guilty of mtiny and murder. The Sritish, 
however, refused to co-operate. 

Thus the stage was set for Giddings’ presenta- 
tion in the House of & series of resolutions revealing 
his position in regard to the constitutional aspects of 
the case. Before the ratification of the constitution, 
each state head complete and exclusive jurisdiction over 
slavery within its boundaries. Sy ratifying the consti- 
tution, none of this authority was tranamitted to the 
national goverment. All power over commerce on the 
high seas, however, was delegated to the national govern- 
ment. Slavery, being a violation of natural law, could 
exist only with the support of positive municipal lew 
and was restricted to the territorial jurisdiction of 
the agenoy establishing it. When a ship left a state 
and entered upon the high seas, the individuals aboard 
her were no longer under ths slave Jawa of that state, 
"hen, therefore, the Creole left Virginia, her passengers 
became subject only to tha laws of the United States. 

In regaining their natural freedom, consequently, the 
Negroes broke no federal lew and were not legally deserv- 
ing of any punishment. Every attempt to eapture them 
and return them to slavery was unconstitutional and 


inconsistent with national honor. Attempts to use 
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national influence to promote the coastwise slave trade, 
"or to place this nation in the attitude of mainte ining 
& 'commerce in human beings, ! [vera] subversive of the 
rights and injurious to the feelings of the free states, 
[rere] unauthorized by the Gora nn end prejudicial 
to our national character." 

The issue was now clearly drawn; Was slavery 
the merely local institution that it bad been painted? 
Was congress at all justified in dealing with the sub- 
ject? Must slavery bé given protection beyond the bound- 
aries of the slave states? Could a slaveowner take his 
human property onto the high seas, or into the western 
territories, and be certain of federal peobeoticas = 

Though claiming to take them at their own 
word, Giddings had gone altogether too far to suit the 


rc 
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In hie communications to the British government 
regarding the condition of the fugitives, Daniel 
Webster wrote that slavery was recognized by the 
constitution and that the blacks on the Creole 
were still property on the high seas. It was 

some twelve years later when the controversy was 
finally ended; Joshua Bates, who acted as arbit- 
rator, hande@ down a decision in favor of the 
United States. The British therefore paid $110,000 
to settle the matter, because their officials had 
falled to return the Negroes to slavery. A. B. 
Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 1831-1841 (The Ameri- 
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sensitive southerners and their doughface colleagues. 
John Minor Botts of Virginia accordingly introduced a 
resolution of censure directed against him for his al- 
leged iivemietioas 

Without giving Giddings the slightest opportun- 
ity to defend himself, the congressmen proceed to vote 
125 to sixty-nine in favor of adopting Botts! proposi- 
tion. This high handed outrage, remarked the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, was what the northerners had long been ex- 
pecting as the legitimate product of slevery. Both the 
censure and the process which followed, it declared, 
would soon be matters of profound interest te the en- 
tire nation. e 

Giddings, realizing that even the major por- 
tion of his own party was hostile to him, and that under 
the circumstances he was doomed to silence for the re- 
mainder of his term of office, decided to resign and ask 
his constituency to return him immediately to his posi- 
tion. Soon he was back in the sixteenth congressional 
district weging a vigorous campaign in behalf of himself 
en@ the cause he had espoused. 
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One of the most important implements he em- 
Ployed in his new battle was an Address which he publish- 
ed and sent to his constituents, defending his prin- 
ciples against the attacks of his enemies. In thia he 
explained that it was customary for the president to can- 
municate or to withhold diplomatic correspondence as he 
thought that the one or the other might better serve 
the public interest. Once 1t was released and published, 
it automatically became a proper topic for every citi- 
zen to discuss. He had been attacked, according to the 
resolution of censure, "for having agitated the matter 
while it was a subject of negotiation between this and 
the British Government." He wrote, however, that he 
felt confident that his public would immediately per- 
Ceive that everyone had the right to discuss and agitate 
it from the very instant of its publication. 

He then appealed to the candid judgment of hia 
readers, asking them if they supposed that as much as 
one of those who had voted for his condemnation would 
not have heartily thanked him if his resolutions hed 
asserted the obligation of the national government to 
secure an indemnity for the slaves aboard the Creole. 
Sumning up his brief in regard to this part of Botts! 
censorial utterances, he wagered that no one would doubt 


that his only impropriety had consisted of supporting 
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the northern rather than the southern side of the case. 
Then he turned his attention to the allega- 
tion that his efforts had been directed toward the justi- 
fication of mutiny and murder. Declaring that he mst 
controvert such an unfounded imputation, he proceeded to 
define mutiny as an insurrection against, or forcible 
resistarme to, lawfully constituted authority. Thus for 
soldiers to turn against their officers, or for sailors 
to resist their captain or mates, would be good examples 
of mutiny. He, however, had asserted in his resolutions 
that the individuals aboard the Greole had been under no 
legal obligation to the captein or any other of the 
ship's officers, They had not engaged themselves to 
function 4s sailors or soldiers, and the captain had 
acquired no power over them as far as the law was con- 
cerned, In Giddings! opinion they were freemen who had 
been voluntarily set at liberty, and who subsequently 
found themselves being carried by the captain back into 
slavery. They were consequently no more obliged to obey 
their captain than Botts would have been if he had been 
compelled to board the ship to be carried into African 
slevery. Regarding the charge of murder that had been 
leveled against them, Giddings declared that they could 
no more justly be accused of that than could the Virginie 
congressman if he had found himeelf in the same boat, 
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destined to be sold into slavery, and had offered resist- 
ance in the course of which he had slain one of his ab- 
eaeee 

Using this as a background, Giddings delivered 
numerous speeches throughout the Reserve in which he 
harped upon themes that were to become increasingly 
familiar with the passage of the years: the cruelties 
of southern masters, the overbearing manner of southern 
representatives, and the unholy designs of the "Slave 
Power" upon American liberties and American constitutio- 
alisn. 

His words and his deeds apparently produced a 
profound effect, for when the election was held on April 
26, he won by a majority of about 3,500, which was sev- 
erel hundred more than his previous epaccnea Probably 
the people of Ohio's sixteenth congressional district 
felt very much the same as the editor of the Hudson Qhio 


Observer who regarded the whole course of the House's 
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conduct in Giddings! case as a “wanton outrage" upon his 
prerogative as @ member of congress, and a proceeding 
whose implications were both numerous and dangerous. It 
was with hearty rejoicing, then, that the writer found 
him re-elected by so decisive a asalepe 

The Ashtabule Sentinel, equally jubilant over 
the turn affairs had taken, indicated that it was highly 
improbable that the members of the House could again be 
induced to make themselves "so pitifully ridiculous." 
Nevertheless, the editor reflected soberly, there were 
some representatives so ill-advised even yet as to men- 
Ace Giddings with expulsion 1f he dsred to follow the 
mandates of his own Sueeree 

Five weeke from the day of his censure the 
representative of the sixteenth Ohio district was back 
in Washington fully aware of the sensational type of per- 
formance his constituents expected of him; he was now 
in possession of that which almost any politician prizes, 
the certainty that stressing a specific issue will mke 
& powerful appeal to most of his electorate. He there- 
fore made ready to re-introduce his now famous resolutions 
but was not permitted to do so because of the dexterous 
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manipulation of his enemies during the rest of the ses- 
sion and the entire final session of this, the twenty-~ 
seventh sacaeee. Early in June, however, he did de- 
liver an address before the cammittee of the whole House 
on the state of the Union in the course of which he man- 
aged to cover the same ground with far greater richness 
of detail. This time he experienced the satisfaction of 
coming off without having any condemnatory resolutions 
adopted 4 gainat wee 

Despite the valiant efforts Giddings was making 
by word and deed to prove hia thesis that the most effi- 
cient implement for the achievement of universal liberty 
wes the Whig party, sentiment in favor of independent 
political action continued to grow. In July, 1842, a 
notable conversion to the Liberty party took place when 
Edward Wade announced his break with the Whigs. Writing 
to Giddings, hie intimate friend, he proclaimed his de~ 
termination to go with the Birney-Bailey group “tooth 
and nail" because he believed that the time had arrived 
when it was imperative to save the nation from the 
clutches of the slaveholdera. No other move, he thought, 
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would teach prominent northerners that they had interests 
at home as well as in the South, and that they must re- 
main loyal to their Soles eee 

Dr. Bailey likewise failed to be too deeply 
impressed by anything Giddings did or said. When the 
latter wrote @ letter to the Cleveland Declaration of 
Independence answering inquiries that had been made 
through that medium regarding Texas! prospects of being 
received into the Union, and the course northern people 
should pursue to prevent admission, his views met Batley's 
decided disapprobation. Regarding the first query, Gid- 
dings bad replied that much depended upon the success of 
Jom Calhoun and his party in the next presidential elec- 
tion; as to the second question, he had advised that the 
northern people should organize to maintain their own 
rights against the onslaughts of the gentleman from South 
Carolina and his Democratic followers. 

In eriticiging the Ashtabula county representa- 
tive, the editor of the Philanthropist began by praising 
the way in which he usually proceeded in handling his 
official responsibilities, and by volunteering the sug- 
gestion that if he came out in support of the Liberty 
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party he would really benefit both himself and his 
country. What Bailey condemned was Giddings! tendency 
to emphasize only northern rights, rather than to shower 
compassion upon the miserable slave. The good doctor 
pointed out that the Liberty party's program had a much 
more noble purpose in mind; it hoped to preserve the 
rights and the welfare of the entire nation; it was ine 
terested in promoting universal justice; and it had no 
intention of pitting section against wooetaie 

These remarks, however sincere and cogent, left 
Giddings cold and uncdénvinced. In a communication which 
he published & week later he revealed, probably without 
being conscious of the fact, that his viewpoint was 
primarily that of the practical politician rather than 
the idealist; he showed himself unable to perceive any 
differance between the aims of the third party group and 
those of the northern Whigs. Throughout the past six 
years, he wrote, he had observed attentively the effect 
which the struggle for the rights of the North had had 
upon the attitudes of the members of the two major pare 
ties. That influence, he asserted, had been too clear, 
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and the shift of public opinion too marked, to justify 
the contention that more could be accomplished by the 
establishment of another political Reger 

While Giddings thus had his eyes fixed upon 
the national scene, his vigorous supporter, the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, surveyed the local situation, A Whig journal 
to the nth degree, it could not but look with disgust 
upon the machinations of the third party in county poli~ 
tics. No matter how strong a protagonist of freedom a 
man might be, the paper contended, no matter how much 
time and money he had spent tn that cause, no matter how 
much integrity and ability he might have displayed as a 
public servant, he was deemed unworthy of even & county 
office unless he acceded to the party's doctrine. Yet, 
the Sentinel emphasized, the essential elements of that 
doctrine had no more tearing upon the business of the 
county than they did upon the gyrations of the North 
eee 

The influence of the Whigs to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the rise of the Liberty party continued 
unabated. Thus in the autumn elections of 18642 Austinburg 
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township, located in Ashtabula county, cast sixty-eight 
votes for Leicester King, the third party candidate, 
sixty-three for Thomas Corwin, the Whig, and fifty-five 
for Wilson Shannoh, the Democrat. A local enthusiast, 
writing to Gamaliel Bailey, indicated thet the Liberty 
vote there in 1841 had been twenty-three; now it was 
sixty-eight; and in 1644 at the same ratio it would be 
200. Was there another township in the whole state, he 
asked triumphantly, that had given a majority for 
Leicester ea 

Bailey soon made this feat pale into insigni- 
ficance when he replied that the township of Russia, 
which included Oberlin, had presented King with 173 votes, 
while Corwin had received seventy-two, and Shannon fifty- 
seven. These returns were, of course, far more encour- 
aging than those fron Ohio in its entirety, where Shan- 
non obtairied 129,000, Corwin 125,000, and King @ mere 
5,500.°° The independents still had a long and arduous 
struggle to make before their purposes would be achieved. 

Their task nevertheless was considerably light- 
ened fran time to time by the misdirected efforts of the 
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southerners who, woefully lacking a sense of humor, lost 
their tempers when lashed by the tongues of their crit- 
ics, and drove normally conservative northerners to the 
acceptance of radical antislavery principles. Thus as 
Giddings spoke one day on the “American Slave Trade," he 
made mumerous assertions each of which was 4s galling 


as the following: 


While we hang men for dealing in 
slaves on the African coast, we 
are called to aid those who can- 
mit the same crimes on the Ameri- 
can coast. This is inexcusable. 
The character of crime is not 
modified by the longitude in 
which it 1s committed. God views 
this buying and selling of his 
image with the same destestation, 
whether practised on the eastern 
or the western shores of the At- 
lantic. And, Sir, we ought to 
deal out justice with an even 
hand. Those slave-dealers, for 
whose benefit we are asked to pasa 
this bill, are more deserving the 
halter at our hands, thag they are 
pecuniary encouragement. 6 


When congressmen Dawson of Louisiana could bear tt no 
longer, he drew a bowie knife from its sheath and rushed 
across the floor of the House, bent upon silencing Gid- 
dings forever. Before he reached the object of his 


attack, however, he was surrounded by his colleagues and 
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prevented from achieving the assassination which would 
have been & source of great delight to himself and many 
Seaneuy. Another factor had nevertheless been added to 
those already in operation to prove to heaitant northern- 
ers that they must soon take decisive ateps to protect 
themselves and their deputies at Washington from the 
ruthless onslaughts of the barbarous southerners. 

As the ‘forties wore on Giddings continued to 
be the object of numerous attacks, verbal, physical, and 
written, from northerners and southerners alike. Among 
the more gentle criticlams to which he was subjected 
were those made by members of the Liberty party. Typical 
of this group's attitude was the resolution adopted by 
its Ashtebule county adherents, maintaining that his 
capacity for doing good was decidedly limited by his, 
stabborn attachment to the Whig party, and that much of 
his energy was thus employed in strengthening slavery. 
They vowed, therefore, that as long as he continued in 
his present status he must function without their polt- 
tical Hipgewes = 
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The Conneaut Reporter's treatment of Giddings 
was definitely less restrained. Percelving and seizing 
&n opportunity to make an invidious comparison, it 
pointed out that Blisha Whittlesey, Giddings! legal ase 
soclate and predecessor in congress, bad never spoken 
in the Nouse for more than ten or fifteen minutes at 4 
time and Ind, nonetheless, been admittedly one of the 
most estimable members ever to sit in that body. Now, 
it appeared to the Conneaut sheet, the people of the 
sixteenth Qistrict were interested only in talking re- 
presentatives. There was a time, it recalled, when an 
address by a member of congress was considered a thing 
of worth, but now such a performance served only to evoke 
a sation 

At least one of the Reporter's readers refused 
to acquiesce in these remarks. Writing a letter to the 
editor, this worthy accused him of cowardice, slander, 
and cringing obsequiousness to the somthern lords of 
creation. It was a notable discovery, he commented sar- 
castically, that a mn was unfit to sit in congress if 
he had the intellectual and moral strength necessary to 


protect his people when their rights were being trampled 
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80 
upon. 


The Conneaut jourml came back more subtly 
the next time. Without mentioning Joshua Giddings at 
all, it rendered a meed of praise to the Honorable C. Me 
Reed of Pennsylvania who was no speeckmaker, but who 
was one of the moat useful men in congress for he md, 
among other things, secured large appropriations for 
improving western harbors, Instead of fomenting discord 
and setting section against section he had devoted him- 
self to the promotion of harmony among all bis colleagues. 
It would be fortunate for the nation, the Reporter in- 
dicated, "if there were more such men as General Reed! 

Speaking in February, 1845, on his favorite 
subject, Giddings once more irritated the tender souls 
of his southern colleagues and evoked an attack which 
showed far lesa finesse than that of the Conneaut editor. 
Representative Black of Georgia declared that he would 
make no reply to the member from Ohio. That individual, 
he asserted, bd been "kicked about" the House by every- 
one for so long, and bad uttered the same address so 
often thst the mere thought of him was @ boresome ex- 


perience. The first time the speech was made, he added, 
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it possessed at least the quality of originality, but 
that had disappeared long ago. One word led’ to another; 
threats were exchanged, and finally Bleck made a lunge 
at Giddings with his cane, but was prevented fran engag- 
ing in bodily canbat by the hasty interposition of con- 
gressmén Hammett of uevataeisoie This mi ght, deve 
been so important in itself but it was significant in 
that it represented the last attempt to silence a manber 
by threats during the period of Giddingst service in the 
House of fepstatncav ese 

These end other Chiashear more or less violent 
in their mture, inatead of injuring him, seem to have 
been the very meat upon which he thrived. Thue in the 
election of 1846, when the contest tn the twentieth dis-~ 
trict, which now included Geauga, Cuyahoga, Ashtabula, 
and Lake counties, was principally between Giddings and 
Edward Wade, the powerful ani influential Liberty can- 
didate, the former won the victory. Despite the critical 
attitude of the extremists, Giddings was still the chief 
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exponent of antislavery political ideals in the Western 
Reserve. 

It was most exasperating for the left wing ele- 
ment to realize that his phenomenal success as a Whig 
politician hed been attained primsrily through the in- 
tensity of hie antislavery utterances and activities. 
Abby Kelly Foster, in @ doleful letter to Betsy Cowles, 
said that she wished she could be on ind to see how 
Giddings had cheapened himself with his compromising 
strategy. "Ol how faulty a politician is compelled to 
be," she went on sorrowfully, pronouncing the "poor man” 
destitute of self-respect and ignorant of true moral val- 
ues since he had never discovered the proper course by 
which the world was to bs mpsudéas’” 

Henry B. Stanton, perhaps the ablest antislav- 
ery orator of his day, was even more critical of the 
Ashtabula congressman. Writing to him in November, 1847, 
he declared that if Zachary Taylor had been the Whig 
presidentiel cundidate in 1844 he would bave issued ‘some 
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such statement regarding the chief issues of the day as 
Cley head in hie "Raleigh Letter." Had the Louisiana 
planter then been nominated, Stanton was sorry to say, 
there was nothing in Giddings! whole course regarding 
slavery that would mve justified Stanton in assuming 
that the Mexican War hero would not have enjoyed Giddings! 
support. Stanton regarded Giddings’ attitude toward 
emancipation much like that of ths clergyman toward the 
temperance question when he apologized for the selling 
of rum. In this the former Lane rebel believed he was 
reflecting the view of nine-tenths of the genuine anti- 
slavery men of a1] schools; in their opinion Giddings 
was nothing but 4 Whig who had sacrificed, and would 
again sacrifice, abolitioniam to median whenever the 
one came into conflict with the other. 

While the Ashtabule county attorney was thus 
being buffeted about by all parties and factions, at 
one time being represented as an antislevery fanatic, 
and at another pictured as a doughface, the political 
arena was kept a lively place by the contentions and 
counter claims of Whigs, Democrats, Liberty men, and Dis- 
unionists. In an attempt to forestall desertions from 
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the Whig to the third party the Ashtabula Sentinel repre= 
sented the Liberty people as principally interested in 
preserving the constitutional rights of the North where 
the slavery issue was concerned. As B. 8. Hunter, an un- 
canpromising proponent of Liberty principles, pointed 
out, this general and indefinite treatment of his party's 
aims put the paper's editor in no dunger of contradiction 
when he expressed the opinion that ninety-nine of every 
bundred Whigs had the same objects in mind. Hunter was 
willing to go much further and concede that ninety-nine 
of every hundred voters in the whole United States, in- 
cluding the sleaveholders themselves, would assent to 

the ideals of the Liberty party as thus expressed. It 
had always been his experience that members of all 
parties and of all degrees of integrity were disposed 

to rest their cases squarely upon the principles of the 
constitution. 

Lest the editor, Henry Fassett, might be in 
ignorance of the complete program of the third party, 
Hunter added that 1t sought sucha just interpretation 
of the nation's fundamental law as wonld make clear the 
rights of the North in connection with slavery; 1t pro-~ 
posed to raise the free colored people to the enjoyment 
of their proper rights and privileges; and 1¢ aimed to 
achtfeve ita objectives by an aggressive policy of 
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political action. Hunter declared he had seen enough of 
the Whigs in the past five years to produce the convic- 
tion that ninety-nine hundredths of them were either 
definitely against the program of his party or else little 
interested in its sudincioue 

Soon afterwards the Democratic Norwalk Bxperi- 
ment contributed its mite to the general confusion by 
referring to Joshua Giddings as the individual who had 
been ejected from the House of Representatives for pre- 
senting a petition praying for the dissolution of the 
Union. Now it was the turn of the Whigs to complain of 
misrepresentation, Teking up the cudgel in behalf of 
its hero, the Huron Reflector charged the Experiment 
with having perpetrated a deliberate falsehood, or else, 
in its ignorance of the facts, with having camposed a 
calumny to achieve the same Geen: 

Wherever he cast his eyes in 1843 as he worked 
in the Western Reserve, T. B. Hudson, an agent of the 
Ohio Antislavery Society, saw himself stalemated by the 
Well-nigh universal preoccupation with politics. Jt was 
almost more disheartening than the severity of the win- 
ter or the economic difficulties of the time. What 
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discouraged him in particular was the fact that many 
political abolitionists were afraid to do anything lest 
People should think they were trying to assume complete 
direction of the cause; those ageinet the third party 
idea, on the other hand, refused to exert themselves be- 
cause they might find themselves giving strength and com- 
fort to the Liberty men. [1ll-eadvised and nonsensical as 
Hudson deemed it all, he reported nevertheless that its 
adverse influences were of far reaching Alncostenas 
Whether the agent of the Ohio society liked it 
or not, the battle went furiously onward, An agent of 
the Clay party went to Greene and delivered an address 
on his leader's relation to abolittonian. According to 
the record, he "clearly demonetrated™ that every consis- 
tent antislavery enthusiast was bound to vote for the 


Kentucky statesman. The Warren Liberty Herald was not 





#0 easily convinced, however. Condemning the speaker for 
losing sight of all else in an attempt to persuade the 
third party that consistency obliged 1t to support a 
"slaveholder, duelist, gambler, sabbath-breaker, etc.,” 
the Liberty organ engaged ina reductio ad absurdun. 


If every friend of the Negro should vote for a prosievery 
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politician, the paper suggested, then every slaveholder 


ought to vote for an abolitionist; or did consistency 
101 
work only one way? 


The reformers of Bloomfield in Trumbull county 
likewise had their eyes focused upon the political scene. 
At their Fourth of July celebration in 1844 they could 
do little but bemoan the trends and tendencies observ- 
able at Washington. Ceremonies most accurately in ac- 
cord with the facta, they contended, wovld include: 


the whole people clad in blisek, and 
in funeral procession, following 

an open coffin with the inscription, 
‘Here lies American Liberty, not 
indeed breathless, but expiring:! 
the Executive of the Netion sign- 
ing vetoes with his spy-glass 
towards Texas, and the Senate lay- 
ing northern interests on the 
shelf, and administering MINT- 
jJuleps to southern pets; the House 
smothering debate--with the lead- 
ing men both in Church and State 

on horseback, rushing from rank to 
rank to persuade the people to turn 
their eyes from the Coffin and look 
at certain great interests to be 
secured by going this once with the 
parties, while Liberty Gelert in 
the care of the Sexton. 102 


Although Bloomfield thus gave rather atriking 
evidence of a disposition to follow her own independent 


course, she was evidently less exasperating to the Whigs 
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than Austinburg. Every plece, the Ashtabula Sentinel 
commented, wes more or less apt to fall under the influ- 
ence of some strange evil spirit, and Auatinburg was no 
exception; lately she had been victimized by "ideas," 
shaken by "abstractions," ard enthralled by "metaphysics," 
so that "Libertyism” nowhere reared its alien self more 
impudently than there. The Sontinel nevertheless still 
had hope that the deceptive paradex involving the pic- 
ture of abolitionists voting for a sleveholder would 
soon lose its aneteges 

Despite the desires and the convictions of the 
Whigs, the forces of the Liberty perty were moving and 
aBoquiring momentum, As could readily be observed by 
glancing at the following table of Liberty votes from 
the various counties of the Weatern Reserve for the years 


ind leated; 104 
1842 1843 1844 


Ashtabula 
Cuyahoga 165 226 364 
Geauga 180 209 282 
Huron 80 109 182 
Lake 106 95 114 
Lorain 350 377 462 
Medina 187 192 220 
Portage 133 230 234 
cunt ae 155 an 
Trumbull 56 601 46 
TOTALS Bear- Bal. SSES” 
re N  5 eee 
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A favorite contention of the Democrats when 
Genouncing the plans of the third party was that the fed- 
eral government bad no authority for interfering with the 
domestic institutions of the states. This, no doubt, 
was an argument that gave thoughtful people some pause, 
@nd consequently proved a source of embarrassment for the 
Liberty group. Not caring to face the problem, Milton 
Sutliff in an address at Vienna made a tu quoque response, 
pointing triumphantly to the formation of Dorr Aesocia- 
tions by the Democrats of Ohie for the purpose of meddl- 
ing with the local affairs of Rhode Island, While this 
Glever vindication of his party's plans was quite beside 
the point, 1t seemed to satisfy the audience of the 
stupidity, if not the dishonesty, of the followers of 
James K. fies 

While the Birney men were training their guns 
on both Whige and Democrats, they themselves were not 
secure from assaults made with the self-same weapons 
they had been using. The Garrisonian Disunionists, not 
mumerous but noisy, insisted tht all attempts to abo- 
lish slavery by means of political machinery would prove 
ineffective. They pronounced the members of the Liberty 
organization hypocrites, declaring that they were 
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furnishing a safety valve to provide for the security 
of the Christian churches. They charged, moreover, that 
the Birney supporters were the worst enemies the anti- 
slavery movement had to encounter. When Abby Kelley 
voiced such sentiments ss these at Warren in the course 
of a four-hour address, the Liberty Herald felt obliged 
to admit that she did her subject Justice, although she 
handled it "without mittens." Deeply swayed by her 
talented efforts, the editor forgot himself in his en- 
thusiasm and conceded that the truth mst come out, even 
though 1t was sometimes Sachse 

This same Christ-like attitude of kindness and 
forebearance was diaplayed by Josmma Giddings when he 
engaged in & debate at New Lyme against Frederick Doug- 
lass, Stephen S. Foster, and William Lloyd Garrison. 
While more than 4,000 persons listened with rapt atten- 
tion, the Disunionists excoriated the Liberty, Whig, and 
Democratic parties with impartial malignity for the part 
they were playing in upholding a proslavery Constitution. 
While Giddings dissented from their views, he neverthe- 
less exhibited the utmost magnanimity and kindness to- 
ward them and alluded especially to Garrison in decidedly 
flattering terms. The latter, indeed, remarked tn a 
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letter to his wife that the people of the Reserve in 
general were incomparably more effable and well-disposed 
toward himself and his canpanions tham those of the 
Bere 

3 This should not lead one to assume that New 
Connecticut was a forum in which all types of antislev- 
ery opinion could be expounded without jarring reper- 
cussions. the Ohio Observer, good Christian journal that 
it was, spoke of the Disuntonists as "noisy and foul- 
mouthed slanderers" who drew their support from the 
unintelligent curiosity of people with "“4tehing ears.” 
The individuals who composed the audiences of the "dig~ 
organizers," the Hudson sheet declared, would at the 
same time be ashamed if their neighbors even suspected 
that they held Garrisonian principles. If only the 
righteous and law-abiding citizens would remain at home 
and mind their own business, it went on, the radicals 
would soon burn themselves out. 

The Salem Antislavery Sugle countered with the 

remark that 1t waa very sad to realize that when the 
Observer uttered its oracular pronouncements there were 
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sp few who paid attention, Religion must have arrived 
ata low estate in northern Ohio, the Bugle reasoned, 
when even the righteous were so affected by itching ears 
that they refused to render obedience to the grave be- 
hests of their reverend leaders. In mock seriousness 
the Salem paper maintained that it was shocked to see 
the people going so far as to ignore pontifical author- 
ity and hear, judge, end act for themselves. "Alas for 
the infidel churches of America," 1t exclaimed, "when 
the good ani orderly of their own members become so dis~ 
orderly as to do thisi” 

While the exponents of diverse political faiths 
were strenuously engaged in sardonic laughter at each 
others! plans, the question of annexing Texas to the 
Union disturbed the equanimity of still larger groups. 
&s one examines the protests against the proposal he is 
inevitably impressed by the paucity of complaints against 
‘the extension of slavery as compared with the declara- 
tions that northern rights were in danger. When an 
anti-Texas meeting was held at Bainbridge, the citizens 
resolved that they considered the project of annexation 
as a “contemptible trick” of the southerners, designed 
to maintain the balance of political power in the 
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possession of the slaveholding oligarchy. It was, in 
their opinion, unsupported by legal or constitutional 
authority and, as a consequence, neither the President 
nor the Senate head any power in the ee etenia 

The citizens of Warren at a similer meeting 
took the position that any negotiation with the Lone 
Star Republic would justify a declaration of war by Mex- 
ico, and would be, moreover, an act of treachery deserv- 
ing the denunciation and detestation of the buman Bad 
Expressing the same ideas in slightly different words, 
the abolitionists of Akron under the direction of the 
ubiquitous James H. Paine accused President Tyler of 
treason in attempting to eecure anrexation, and procleimed 
the belief tmt if their fathers were in the present cm-= 
gress they would have impeached him and hurled him out 
of office long ears 

The Ashtabula Sentinel charged that the funda- 
mental purpose of the annexationists was to render the 
people of the North the "mere vassale" of the southern 
slaveholders. Nothing short of death itself, said the 
Sentinel, could exceed the sacrifice then being made by 
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the valiant defenders of the North who were attempting 
to ward off the deadly shafts directea against rieeie 
When the allegedly "fatal biow" had been 
struck, the same journal steted that Congress! authoriza- 
tion of annexation revealed to the world that neither 
moral principle nor national constitution was to be 
deemed obligatory among the American people. The honor- 
able and honest statesmen had been overridden by dema- 
gogues and political climbers who would sacrifice the 
nation's honor, and the nation itself to further the 
raeietahy: Hot to say hellish, designs" of ambitious par- 


tisans. 


Soon the good people of Ashtatula county were 
calling a convention to protest against the "outrages" 
committed by congress, and were proposing that a state 
convention be held at Columbus, for, as one of them put 


it, the people of Ohio would not "submit to the behests 
114 
of the slave power." The Sentinel urged everyone to 


attend for it was certain that the American people had 
never been in such imminent danger Since the dark days 
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115 
of 1776. 


When a similar affair was held at Jefferson in 
April, 1845, there appeared the customary generous pro- 
portion of nervous souls who viewed the situation with 
alarm. After heaving their glands thoroughly stimleted 
by the patriotie orators who revealed the "diabolical" 
plans of the slave power to them, they set to work nobly 
resolving to withstand the onelaughts of the enemy, cost 
what 1t might. Every effort to join a foreign govern- 
ment to the United States, so they aaid, represented an 
attempt to transgress the conetitution, and every such 
transgression was a step in the direction of dissolving 
the Union. Their reason for this opinion was thet the 
admission of alien slaveholders to control the nation's 
destiny Lnvolved the deatruction of the constitution! s 
guarantees, the contravention of its framerat purposes, 
the pitting of southerners against northerners, and hence 
the demolition of the United States. 

Since they believed that the administration's 
desire for Texas was conditioned by the hope of strength~ 
ening slavery, they pronounced annexation not only an 
attack upon natural right and divine lew, but also a 
wanton violation of northern interests and an outrage 
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upon the sentiments of every true son of liberty. They 

therefore made up their minds to employ their energies 

in every conceivable fashion to prevent the alleged dis- 

aster from taking place, and should they fail, they 

would never cease agitating until they had achieved the 
116 

ejection of the state from the Union. 

Joshua R. Giddings, at that time the county's 
most widely known son, was likewise influenced far more 
by fear of the growing power of the South than by affec— 
tion for the downtrodden Negro. 

T am most confident [he wrote] in 

the belief that quiet subnission 

to the flagrant outrege of annexa- 

tion, mpinely permitting ourselves 

to be sold and transferred like 

Southern slaves to the political 

control of the Texan slaveholders; 

and forming a new union with that 

Government will prove the grave of 

the Whig party.117 
With prophetic foresight too, he envisioned the ultimate 
coalescence of the Liberty party with the more strongly 

118 
antislavery faction in the Whig organization. 

A short time later the energetic congressman 


turned his attention to the arousal of public excitement 
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through the newspaper medium. Expressing his thoughts 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, he Judged that, from the 
course events were taking, there could be no doubt of 
the dissolution of the Union within six montha; indeed, 
& new Union was ¢lready in process of formation, ard 
Ohio would soon be obliged to decide whether she would 
have any part in it. Giddings hoped her enawer would be 
in the negative for, he declared, her interests and self- 
respect, her righteousness and philanthropy, and her re- 
gérd for pllgrim principles and revolutionary ideals 
all forbade it. Past history and present experience 
proclaimed "in thunder tones the infamy and ruin thet 
await [ed] the damning deed." 
In a somewhat more belligerent tone he wrote 
to the Geauga Republican ard Whig that though the fathers 
of the constitution had made a lard bargain for the North, 
and thus had injured this section's interests, still he 
would adhere to 1t. He would not, however, go beyond his 
obligations. He would not sacrifice one of the statets 
constitutional rights to preserve a Union which had for 
80 long been a heavy end troublesome burden for him and 
his neighbors to bear. Public opinion was being 
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mobilized so rapidly, he observed, thet he would not 
neve lon: to wait until the rights of the forth would be 
vinéleated, regardless of the implications this wigs 
hove for the Unton. "God snead the davl" ne exrnestly 
steel 

The next signifleant occasion for excitement 
in the Western Reservo was the war Agiinst exico, © war 
whieh was anything but popular in thie repton. When in 
dane, 1643, the militia and independert companies of 
&shtabula county, totalling more than 3,000 men, met at 
geffarson to listen to speeches by government agente 
calling for volunteers, only five individuals agreed to 
Join the amy. According to Betsy Cowles, only tivo 0° ' 
these knev how to write thelr own remes, ané one of then, 
she seid, had recently p&ined sore notoriety by shooting 
at &@ sehool teacher with whom he had disagreed. This 
led, if given prover training, she delfeved, sould serve 
the "Southern Patrierchs"” us well or verhaps better in 
the fields of cotton us on the fields of bat*le. 

Lake county, sho reported, hed dene ttsel? 
Froud. Not one person in timt locality could be persue 
aded to offer himself for service in Yexieo. Ina sure 
vey hich she made of tle other counties of the Reserve, 
a 
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she found the situation much the same and her heart was 
glad dnaaease = The Austinburg lady's attitude was nice- 
ly reflected in petitions introduced into the State Sen- 
ate by ¥. L. Perkina of her county, asking the legisle- 
ture to proclaim the dissolution of the Union and to 
call Ohio's representatives back from Washington rather 
than permit the addition of slave territory to the 
United atten > 

After the war hud been in progress for a year 
the people of the Reserve were no more reconciled to 
it than they had been at the outset. The people of Jef- 
ferson held a convention in May, 1847, in which they 
denounced it for its tendency to subject them and their 
children to the domination and direction of the slave 
power. In addition, they characterized all who had 
helped to Hnvolve the nation in the war, or who hed 
Since used their influence to provide men and meane for 
its continuance, as traitors to the North und antagon~ 
iste of personal liberty. Regarding the northern rerpre- 
sentatives who had cast their votes in opposition to 
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the ilmot Proviso, they declared tmt such men had 
proved themselves no longer brustnarthy; and fit only 
to be the agents of iniquity. 

Dwelling more particularly on the failure of 
David “iilmot's scheme to prevent the further extension 
of slavery, the Sentinel commented thet "serviles and 
doughfaces" would shun the impending struggle; they were 
not interested in a dispute about slavery, They were 
as much against making thet an issue @s General Kull 
had been against the issue vhich General Brock hed raised 
for him, the paper insisted; Evll had looked with dis- 
favor upon agitation just as some northerners were doing 
now, and had avoided it by surrendering to the enemy. 
Thus the North, too, might steer clear of the issue 
which the South wag raising, by a spineless surrender of 
its God-given rights, by failing to support the ilmot 
Proviso, and, as the Ashtabule organ put it, by practic- 
ally making sleves of its own caeyies 

In the Ashtabula Sentinel's consistent policy 
of opposition to the extension of sleve territory the 


Whigs perceived @ grave error. Sectional cleaveges had 


er 
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to be prevented at all coate; therefore the party devised 
the strategy of opposition to 411 additions to the coun- 
try, to the North es well as to the South. It was with 
this principle in mind that the leading Whig journal of 
Ohio, the Columbus Ohio State Journal, criticized the 
Sentinel for its dangerous and unorthodox ne As 
if in an effort to assuage the fears of the party's 
chiefteins, the Whigs of Cuyahoga county united a few 
days later in a declaration to the effect that they were 
unqualifiedly opposed to any further &cquisition of tere 
ritory by the United States in any part of the ee 
The Sentinel, however, persisted in maintaining ita 
original course. 

Whatever might hve been the desires of the 
Reserve's politicos, the Mexican war was Concluded early 
in 1848 with huge territorial gains for the United States, 
and the principle of the Wilmot Proviso became an issue 
that could not be ignored. Shortly after the signing of 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo the people of Sandusky, 
without regard to party affiliation, held a meeting at 
which they concluded thet everyone must use his influence 
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to keep free soil free. Since the slaveholders always 
presented a united front whenever their interests were 
at stake, they decided that they must do the same, or 
else bow their heads in humble submission to the masters 
of the South. As free men living on free soil they de- 
termined to oppose the extension of the "ylighting curse 
of slavery" over any are® still dedicated to liberty. 
Ina short time, they prophesied, the North would be 
unanimous in its approval of the Wilmot Proviso; in fact, 
they maintained that everyone above Mason end Dixon's 
line, “unbought by party influence or unprejudiced by 
party zeal," already did support on 

In June, 1848, the Whig party held its rational 
convention in Philadelphia and the Reserve sent several 
delegates to represent it. One of these was D. R. Tilden 
who made @ strermous effort to put the party on record 
as favoring the well known Proviso. His attempt was in 
vain, however, for the assembled multitude voted his 
proposition down by a decisive majority, The Cleveland 
Daily True Democrat, reflecting the opinion of perhaps 
the greater portion of tha Reserve, pronounced this the 
Convention's consummate act of subservience. The Cleve~ 
land paper honored Tilden for offering the resolution 
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@nd despised the "doughfaces” who saw fit to reject 
ee 

The nomination of Zachary Taylor was likewise 
unsatisfactory. As early as January the Whigs of Warren 
had held a meeting to discuss presidential possibilities. 
One of those present informed Giddings concerning the 
proceedings and emphasized especially the fact that Tay- 
lor was "cursed by the Whigs generally." Men who had 
come somé miles to attend the discussion had informed 
him that the people had made up their minds to vote for 
no one who might be intereated in the extension of 
die 

In February D. R. Tilden had written to Gid- 
dings from Raverma, indicating that some 5,000 Whigs in 
the Reserve would not support the Louisiana sugar plante 
er. Tilden had recently been at a Summit county Whig 
convention where, in his address, he had remarked that 
he would not support Taylor, even if the national con- 
vention nominated him. The gathering greeted this state- 
ment with lusty cheers, and Tilden informed Glddings 
that this was indicative of the stete of feeling that 
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prevailed in the area centering about Akron. 


It could not have been a source of much sur- 
prise, then, when the True Democrat announced in the 
middle of June that the Whigs of the Regerve were almost 
universally repudiating the famous General. Here and 
there, it admitted, there was an occasional Taylorite, 
but the masses vere all against him, tn Lorain, Portage, 
Sumit, and Lake counties the Whigs were all "spewing 
him out of their mouths." oie Many of the eastern Whig 
Papers nevertheless asserted that the General was ex- 
tremely popular throughout the Western Reserve. In the 
irue Democrat's opinion, the Yhigs were easily pleased 
if ¥aylor's popularity in the Reserve were all thet was 
necessary to make them eo 

When on June 22 an Ohio Free Territory Conven- 
tion met at Columbus representatives of the Reserve took 
4& conspicuous part. Edwin Stowe Hamlin, J. A. Briggs, 
and J. C. Vaughn, firat, second, and fourth editors res- 


pectively of the Cleveland Daily True Democrat, were 


re see 
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especially prominent in guiding the course of delibera- 
tions. Hamlin helped to arouse wild enthusiasm by read- 
ing @ letter from Joshua R. Giddings indicating the old 
warrior's unqualified adherence to the movement for a 
new party. J. C. Vaughn took perhaps an equally signi- 
ficant step when he delivered an address urging the call- 
ing of a national convention. The delegates were readily 
persuaded; resolving in accordance with Vaughn's recom— 
mendation, they declared that the convention should be 
held at Buffalo in Porter ia 

Toward the end of July a buge free-soil meeting 
was held at Jefferson. Merchants left their wares, 
artisans their shope, and farmers their crops to attend 
one of the most pleasant emotional orgies which had been 
staged there in years. Even the Ashtabula Brass Band 
came over to add its contritmtion to the general excite- 
ment. L. S&S. Sherman, a former Democrat, spent two hours 
on the platform denouncing the nomination of Lewis Cass 
and Zachary Taylor and insisting that the Wilmot Proviso's 
principles had been approved by every president from 
Gearge Washington to Martin Van Buren. Sherman's vocif- 


erous statements occasioned frequent rounde of applause, 
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and it igs recorded that he made an "excellent and last- 
ing impression" upon the hearts of those who were present. 
J. A. Briggs of Cleveland, another patriot of 
the first water, followed with an even more tremendous 
performance. During his two-hour effort the cheering 
at times became deafening. His frequent, well-aimed 
blows almost shook the walls of the old Presbyterian 
Church as the people accompanied his remarks with appro- 
priate noise and laughter. After he concluded bis 
speech late in the afternoon, the meeting adjourned to 
convene at the National Free-Soil Convention in Buffalo 
on Yednesday, the ninth of eens 
The Buffalo meeting attracted an especially 
large mumber of representatives from northeastern Ohio, 
Ashtabula county alone sending twenty deiewton 
Among the more notable agitators present were J. C. 
Vaughn, E. S. Hamlin, and J. A. Briggs of Cuyahoga éounty, 
James E. Paine of Iake, J. R. Giddings of Ashtabula, and 
Asa Mahan and N.S. Townshend of Lorain, Some of these 


addressed the convention while others served on commit- 


tees; all, at any rate, were active participants in the 
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business which was transacted. 


Three days after the nomination of Van Buren, 
the Ashtabula Sentinel, which had now been Giddings! 
organ for several years, took the plunge which its mas- 
ter directed. Charging that Cass and Taylor were can- 
didates of the slave pover, and were pledged to abolish 
every northern right and Interest to effect the exten- 
sion and perpetuation of slavery, the former Whig 
journal declared it would support the New York candid~ 
ate. "We will sacrifice all our deep-seated prejudices,” 
it vowed, "we will stand by our principles, though the 
heavens fall." ae This was indeed & stunning blow for 
the Whig party to experience, end was intended by Gid- 
dings to be such, for he wrote a few days later to 
William Lloyd Garrison, "You rocked me and I rocked the 
nation." Me 


While 1t is true that the Free-Soil movement 


in the Reserve rapidly attained huge proportions, it must 
not be supposed that there were not others who had dif- 


ferent opinions. Most notable of the latter group was 
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Benjamin F. Wade who had, sane years earlier, been ele-~ 
vated to the judicial bench. Notwithstanding his offi- 
cial position, he felt free to mingle in the politics of 
the day, and therefore threw himself wholdéheartedly into 
the campaign to elect Taylor. Travelling to the place 
of his nativity in mid-August, he addressed e Whig con- 
vention, expressing himself in terms of the most uncam- 
promising partisanship. He denounced the Free-Soil 
nominees and ridiculed their platform. He abused those 
who favored Van Buren and insulted all who refused to 
admit that Taylor upheld the Wilmot Proviso. He laughed 
at politicians who pretended to act for consclentious 
reasons, and branded all who eountenanced the third 
party ae "infamous hypocrites." ‘The Giddings paper com- 
mented mournfully; "Yes, it has come to this;...ridi- 
cule, low wit, vituperation, and insult, are the reward 
we are to receive for our favors to our former political : 
leaders." os 

The action of the Cuyahoga county Whigs was 
much more to the Ashtabula paper's liking. Every cendid- 
ate nominated at their convention wes an uncompromising 
free soil protagonist. Of those present, the faylor 
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Whigs numbered only about one in every nine. When the 
disproportion of the free soil element became evident, 
one of the delegates moved that the convention reiterate 
the resolutions which had been adopted at a meeting held 
the previous April. These had put the Cuyahoga Whige 
on record as being opposed to any further encroachments 
of the slave power upon northern ifberties, to the ex- 
tension of slave territory, and to every candidate who 
was not clearly and frankly committed to free soil. 

The great concourse of Van Burenites in the 
bedy of the convention, the lobby, and the gallery of the 
ball howled with laughter while the Taylorites "swore 
like pirates and roared like mad bulls." "A fire-brand," 
cried one; “put him out," screamed another; "Taylor men, 
leave the convention," shouted a third; "this ticket must 
look out for its own election,” barked another. “Taylor 
men will not support these nominetions," Senator Beckus 
burst forth from the lobby. The wajority of those pre- 
sent, however, set up 4 guffaw and chanted: “Sackus ts 
& bolter, Shame ona bolter. Taylor men are bolters. 
Whoever hesrd of such a thing?® ‘Then someone soloed with 
the assertion that Backus had been the author of the 
resolutions; whereupon the ery was raised; "Backus ts 
the father of the firebrand. Don't deny your offspring.” 


Amid the noisy confusion the motion to adjourn was 
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introduced and passed, und the Taylor supporters with- 
drew, sputtering oaths and imprecations, while the others 
filled the hall with cheers for Van Buren, Adams, and 
free sae 

A short time afterward a Whig convention of 
Some 2,000 people was held at Jefferson, chiefly to pro- 
vide an audience for one of Ohio's moat famous orators, 
Thomas Corwin, who was deeply interested in the success 
of General Taylor. In former times Corwin's rhetorical 
efforts had evoked the most enthusiastic responses from 
the Western Reserve “higs, but now they eppeared to re- 
gret the role he was playing. His words were met with 
little checring but many interruptions; indeed the lat- 
ter were so numerous that he was forced to remain on 
his feet for some four hours and a quarter. At the close 
of the address the gathering seemed quite calm and col- 
lected, and refused to leave until they were treated to 
& brief address in favor of free soil Sostaiee 

News of the apostacy of northeastern Ohio scon 
reached the national headquartera of the Whig party and 
preparetions were accordingly made to win that section 
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back to the true faith. Early in October the Cleveland 
Herald anounced that Francis Granger, and perhaps Gov- 
ernor William H. Seward of New York would be sent to 
stump the Reserve on behalf of the Louisiana sugar plant- 
er. Commenting on this news, the Cleveland True Demo- 
crat displayed the utmost bitterness toward the whole 
project; 

‘Damn Ohio,! said the siaveholders 

at Philadelphia, 'We can elect 01d 

Zack without her; it is but a d--d 

Abolition hole anyhow, und we don't 

want her.' But since the Buffalo 

Convention, the tune is changed; 

and now, Ohio is to be the battle- 

ground of the campaign, and the 

revolted Reserve, to use the mili- 

tary phrase of_the doughface organ 

of this city [the Rerald|, 1s to 

be wheeled into line by these 

celebrated drill sergeants of the 

ignorant, reg. handed, old Mexican 

butcher... 142 

At length New York's orators made their appear- 
ance, as did others from downstate Ohio, such as the 
beloved Thomas Ewing, but 811 to no avail. The more 
speeches they delivered, in fact, tha more men deserted 
their candidate for Van Buren. When oral appeals were 
obviously failing the Taylorites decided to shift toa 
pamphlet campaign. Soon the Reserve was being flooded 


with "tons" of documents from the Whig committee at 
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Washington, headed by Truman Smith. Horace Greeley's 
Addresses, the Life of General Yaylor, Dudley Marvin's 
letter, and a host of other pleces of propaganda were 
being distributed with a liberality that mew no bounds. 
Exhortations, entreaties, threats, and cenunciations, 
all were employed in e desperate effort to pry the elec- 
torate of New Connecticut from the object of its infatu- 
ation. 

When election day arrived, nonetheless, the 
Reserve's sturdy devotees of righteousness could be seen 
making their way through the blinding snow storm which 
raged from dawn until dusk, that they might cast their 
votes for "Van Buren and Free ane The ballot count 
revealed what the Taylorites had been fearing: aston~- 
ishingly large numbers of the Whigs had deserted to the 
newly organized party. In Ashtabula county, for instance, 
it obtained nearly 500 more votes than the two major 
parties combined. Van Buren received 1,350 more than 
Taylor and nearly 1,600 more than Cass. Trumbull 
county gave 2,079 to the New Yorker, 1,992 to the Michi-~ 
gan candidate, and about 1,300 to the Mexican Wear hero. 
Phe proportion tn Cuyahoga county was approximately the 
same. Sparsely populated Lake county made its choice 
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ina slightly different order, placing the Liberty stan- 
dard bearer first with 908 votes but ranking the Whig 
above the Democrat, 785 to 712. ‘These figures represent 
rather accurately the general trend in the Reserve as 4a 
whole, not only insofar as the presidential contest was 
concerned but also in regard to the state and local 
sighs Northeastern Ohio was thus a factor of some 
importence in producing a situation in which the Free 
Soil party held the balance of power in congress and in 
the Ohio legislature. 

Quite naturally the southerners did not approve 
of the course which political events were taking, and at 
least one editor below the Mason-Dixon line gave vent to 
his exasperated feelings in words that burned with vin- 
aictiveness. The abolitionists of tha Western Reserve, 
according to the Richmond (Virginia) Republican merited 
the attention of philosophers. They would think they 
were serving God by kidnapping a Negro, the editor as- 
serted, but would, nevertheless, cheat the poor devil mt 
of hie last nickel as soon as they found the opportunity. 
"A more hypocritical, canting, whining, totally depraved, 
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and utterly irredeemable set of rascals," he coneluded, 
"never walked on the face of the earth." ie 

Whether the South liked it or not, the Western 
Reserve gave increasing evidence of its determination 
to restrain, if not to destroy, the slave power. Ohio's 
hew governor, Seabury Ford of Geauga county, took oceas- 
ion in his inaugural address not only to urge the re- 
peal of the state's "Black Laws" but to declare that the 
interests of white labor, the general welfare of the 
entire nation, and the dictatea of humanity and justice, 
&11 demanded the preservation. of freedom in the terrt- 
tories. He therefore recommended the adoption of such 
resolutions as would indicate to the Federal Government 
the position of Ohio on the matter. Such action, he 
thought, would lend encouragement to the state's senat- 
ors and representatives at Washington in their efforts 
to prevent the growth of slavery beyond its present 
ian The governor's words fell upon attentive and 
eager ears, 28 was evidenced by the immediate affirma- 
tive action which was taken by the General Assembly. 

The strong antislavery bias which character- 
ized the Ohio legislature in 1849 was largely an outcome 
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of the fact that three Free Soil members from the Weste 
erm Reserve held the balance of power. These representa- 
tives, Isaac Yan Doren of Erie county, John Morse of 
Lake county, end Dr. N. S. Townshend of Lorain, the last 
& member of the board of trustees of Oberlin Galea 
could be relied upon at all times to throw their influ- 
ence against the supporters of slaveocracy and in favor 
of the preservation of northern rights. Thue, when it 
became necessary to make an appointment to the United 
States Senate, these three worthies, because of their 
atrategic position, were able to send Salmon P. Chase, 
who had long been prominent in the antislevery tee 
to the coveted office. The Whigs were particularly 
wroth over this selection and charged those responsible 
with corrupt manipulation, and with being Locofocos in 
disguise; they declared further, that Townshend, Van 
Doren and Morse were ee eeaee political oblivion be- 


yond 411 hope of redemption. 
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Such maledictions proved to be the very sub- 
stance upon which unconventional politicians thrived and 
the Whigs found it ever more expedient to change their 
party allegiance and place themselves in line with the 
new forces that were rising. Free Soil sentiment gained 
ground so rapidly that in the fall elections of 1849 
only one Whig secured public office in the entire 
Western neers 
nn 
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CONCLUSIONS 


During the early ‘thirties the people of the 
Western Reserve were generally disposed to accept the 
American Colonization Society as the only practical ag- 
eney for the eradication of slavery. The influence of 
William Lloyd Garrison, however, seems to have convinced 
& few of the professors at Western Reserve College of 
the necessity of adopting aggressive antislavery prin- 
ciples. Through their writings, their lectures, and 
their sermons they aroused some enthusiasm but called 
forth the hostility of the mafor portion of the Hudson 
community. Finding themselves in an embarrassing situa- 
tion, they resigned their positions and withdrew to yore 
congenial climes. 

Although the conservatives were mich relieved 
when these men had gone they soon found that most of the 
students had become thoroughly imbued with the epirit of 
abolitionism. In fact, with the passage of a year or 
two, even the more reactionary elements could feel them- 
selves being urged along by the course of events to the 
very position they had formerly condemned. In the mid- 
die of 1835 the Observer could, without stirring up any 
Commotion, declare thet abolition and colonization were 


incompatible and that the lstter must yield to the 





In attempting to account for the origin of 


abolitionism at the college G. H. Barnes and D. L. Dum- 
ond indicate in their introduction to the Weld-Grimke 
Letters that Theodore Dwight Weld's visit in October, 
1852, was primarily responsible. Elizur Wright Jr., how= 
ever, Was & convinced abolitionist as early as July of 
that year, and inasmuch as he bad been a reader of the 
Liberator since shortly after its first number appeared 
it might be assumed that Garrison was the source of his 
ideas. On the other hand there is, indeed, some evidence 
to substantiate the thesis that Wright was the co-origi- 
nator of the combination of principles known as “Garrison- 
ienism." Regardless of fundamental or other causes, the 
fact remains that by the end of 1835 the people of Hudson 
were generelly coming to accept the program of the 
abolitionists. wf 

While the Summit county people were becoming 
aggressively opposed to slavery Oberlin College was es- 
tablished in the latter part of 1833. Soon afterwarda 
it was learned that additional professors, students, and 
money could be obtained for the school if its trustees 
Would admit colored students. ‘The trustees, however, 
manifested a disinclination to take such a step. Among 
the score of arguments employed to persuade them to 








change their minds was the consideration that Arthur 


Tappan and a group of New York philanthropists would sub- 
scribe $10,000 and eight professorships if the Reverend 
Charles G. Pinney should be made professor of theology 
at Oberlin end if negro students should be freely ad- 
mitted, 

The trustees eventually grasped the point and 
informed Finney of his appointment. The latter, however, 
did not accept at once, and in the meantime the collegi- 
ate institute was subjected to numerous attacks from 
those who believed it would divide the churches, from 
others who feared it would injure Western Reserve College, 
and from still others who asserted that its existence WAS 
altogether unnecessary. The supporters of the Lorain 
county school, of course, denied the validity of each and 
411 of these contentions, yet hostile criticisms continued. 

The officials of Western Reserve College were 
exceedingly anxious to acquire the gifts which had been 
promised to Oberlin and used every means to beguile 
Finney into accepting an appointment at Hudson. There 
was little likelihood, however, that Finney would take 
such a step for the Summit county inatitution had acquired 
an unenvieble reputation for hostility to the Negro. 
Toward the end of June, 1835, Fimey indicated his deci- 
sion to take up his labors at Oberlin and about the same 
time Asa Mahan and John Morgan journeyed there with a 
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group of students who had been at Lane Theological Semin- 
ary at Oincinnati but who had left because they bad not 
been permitted freedom of discussion regarding slavery. 

Not long after his arrival in the West Finney 
became involved in @ dispute with Arthur fappen and his 
brother, Lewis, concerning such mtters as the amalgama~ 
tion of the races and coraciel seating in church. The 
Tappans favored these policies while Finney found him- 
self in opposition. When the latter perceived the ex- 
treme principles of the Tappans and realized that such 
were being accepted by increasing numbers of northerners, 
he prophesied that civil war would soon scourge the na- 
tion unless he could persuade the reformers to stime- 
late a general religious revival and make abolition a 
mere appendage of the movement. 

The Tappans then accused Finney of being a re- 
actionary and refused to forward additional funds until 
he repudiated at least some of his assertions in regard 
to slavery. The panio of 1857 soon made it impossible 
for them to advance any more finanotal assistance regard- 
less of Finney's sentiments. 

Oberlin, finding iteelf in dire straits, 
turned to England for help and received generous assist- 
ance. This aroused the jealousy of the friends of West- 


ern Reserve College and occasioned numerous attacks upon 
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the Lorain county institute. In 1842 and 1643 the state 
legislature was moved to consider the desirability of 
revoking its charter for according to one representative 
it was a "banditti of law breakers and Negro stealers, 
supported by enemies of this country abroad, and emis~ 
saries at home." After a difficult struggle the friends 
of the school ultimately prevailed and the charter was 
preserved. As antislavery sentiment eeined ground the 
hostile attitude against the colony and the college tend- 
ed to fade away and a definitely friendly spirit began to 
appear not only in the Western Reserve but throughout 
the entire North as well. x 

While educational institutions tended to em- 
bark upon antislavery activity amid contention and strife 
the beginnings of religious efforts in opposition to 
thraldom were gentle and unobtrusive. In the early 
‘thirties the prevailing viewpoint was that although slev- 
ery was in direct violation of divine law and quite re- 
pugnant to both the letter and spirit of the Gospel, an 
attack upon the southern institution was neither advis- 
able nor justifiable. 

Toward the end of 1834 this attitude was under- 
going @ change as was evidenced by the stand taken by 
the Austinburg churchmen. Declaring thet slavery was a 
heinous sin, they announced that thenceforth they would 
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not receive church members to their commnion, nor permit 
ministers in their pulpit, who were guilty of either 
Slaveholding or slave trading. A year later the synod 
of the Western Reserve went so far as to demand unequivo- 
cally immediate end universal emancipation. 

By the early part of 18356 even the women were 
occupying themeelves with the circulation of petitions 
to secure definite antislavery action from the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. ‘While the women 
were thus engaged the men in their presbyteries and synods 
were Quite frequently making announcements that they 
could no longer, with propriety, withhold expressions of 
Splaten SPedriy Phatebesr seh ors seer Srergssiers. OF 
principles. 

In the latter part of 1836 the pious people of 
the Reserve were expressing their deep displeasure at the 
efforts often made to bolster up slavery with Biblical 
quotations. The Western Reserve Synod took particular 
pains to prove that the Scriptures were universally ap- 
posed to the institution. 

The Presbyterian churches were united through 
the General Assembly with the slaveholding Presbyterian 
churches of the South, and thus felt an especially strong 
moral compulsion to persuade their southern brethren to 


liberate their dusky thralls. The Reserve's Congrega- 
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tionalists were in much the same position, for they were 
intimately associated with the Presbyterians through 

the Plan of Union, an expedient which had been devised 
to promote the interests of religion among both sects 
when the Reserve was newly opened and the population was 
sparse and scattered. As the years went on friction 
developed within the united churches, especially after 
the Oberlinites became a strong influence in religious 
affairs. Dissension became so sharp that in 1837 the 
General Assembly of the Preabytertan Church repudiated 
the whole Plan of Union and expelled the synod of the 
Western Reserve. 

This did not stimulate a strong surge toward 
radicalism es might bave been expected. On the contrary, 
antislavery sentiment grew in a steady though orderly 
fashion; little evidence, however, can be found to sub- 
stentiate the theory of G. BH. Barnes that religious re- 
vivalism was of major importance in producing this 
trend. Many contemporary observations seem to evince a 
decline of religious fervor as the antislavery crusade 
pushed forward. 

After 1839 the Church as a factor in the move- 
ment seems to have been of decidedly less importance 
than political partis 8. In the early 'forties cane-out- 


erism was an especially prominent reflection of dis- 
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satisfaction with the Church as an antislavery instrument. 
quarreling among factions within congregstions likewise 
helped to emasculate the religous movement in behalf of 
freedom. Generally speaking, the intense emotional 
drives of the 1840's took their inspiration more from 
politicians tin pastors and expressed themselves in par- 
tisan activities rether than in prayerful pureuits. y 
Even the non-sectarian opponents of slavery 
were far from unanimous in their &ins and purposes. The 
left-wing element demanded immediate emancipation, the 
confiscation and transference of the plantations to the 
Negroes, and the admission of the blacks to all the 
rights of citisgenship. Relatively few people in the Weat- 
ern Heserve were prepared to support this group; many 
more lefned toward a milder formula which provided for 
& gradual approach to freedom through a long series of 
stages. A few of the «gitators were of the Garrisonian 
no-governnent, women's rights, universal reform school 
who were more impressive by reason of their noise than 
of their numbers. At the extreme right were the members 
of the American Colonization Society who tended to be- 
come fewer and fewer during the 1830's and 1840's. Pos- 
sibly the average man who joined the organized movement 
for freedom was not at all clear as to the principles he 


held; he knew he opposed slavery but his certainty ended 








As early as April, 1833, an antislavery soci- 
ety was organized at Tallmadge ena leftist basis. En- 
rolling thirty-two people in the new body, its founders 
had the pleasure of seeing a score more added Within a 
month. Soon the members were devoting themselves to ver- 
bal attacks upon the colonization society, believing as 
they did that 1t was the most potent obstacle to the 
achievement of universal freedan. 

In other parts of the Reserve antislavery en- 
thusiasts did not secure the results obtained at Tall- 
madge. In general they ware denounced, abused, smubbed, 
and insulted. 

As the Ravenma Ohio Star observed the changing 
scene it reported in May that the colonization society 
was tending to lose favor because its adherents were more 
inclined to use physical force against thelr opponents 
then arguments in behalf of their e@use. Early in Sept- 
ember the Hudson colonizations were weakened by the se- 
cession of & group who organized an antislavery society 
on leftist principles. At about the same time the 
people of Guetatms decided to orgénize to mitigate the 
sufferings of their black brethren, 

Tate in the autumn the citizens of Kingsville 
held @ large meeting at. the Baptist church and listened 


er 
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to an exciting debate on the question of imvediate eman- 
cipation. Nearly all were convinced that the colontza- 
tion society must continue to receive their support. Six 
dissenters, however, turned their attention to the estab- 
lisiment of a new antislevery organization. 

At Cleveland and Chardon the citizens held sim- 
ilar debates and with similar results. While the ageres- 
sive antlslavery movement was suffecing disheartening 
Setbacks it was nonetheless gaining ground; when the con- 
vention for the establishment of the American Antislavery 
Society met at Philadelphia in December the Western Res- 
erve was well represented. 

Ashtabula county, destined to become famous in 
the history of abolitionism, was the soul of conservat~ 
ism in 1834. Even Joshuk R. Giddings was then busily 
engaged in seconding the efforts of the colonization 
group. 

During the latter part of 1835 a tidal wave of 
antiabolitionism swept across the Reserve. At Cleveland 
the people held & meeting at which they declared that 
the abolitionists were endangering the lives of the 
slaveholders through their newspaper articles, that such 
activities boded 111 for the peacs and preservation of 
the Union, and that no one had any right to interfere 
with southern institutions, The people of Wakeman, 
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indeed, went so far as to found a confraternity known 
as the Anti-Abolition Association to boycott al] minis- 
ters, printers, common school teachers, and college 
professors who were abolitionists; thus they believed 
they would prevent any further harm fron being done to 
the Union. 

Despite the opposition which the ebolitionists 
encountered, or perhaps because of it, their mumbers 
grew. In the latter part of 1835 and early in 1836 the 
Women of Lorain and Ashtabula counties were associating 
in "female" antislavery societies, collecting funds, 
hiring lecturers and instructors, end generously meeting 
the wants of the indigent colored people, both bond and 
free. In the mid-'thirties it was possible to enumerate 
& surprisingly large mmber of active antislavery groups 
spread far and wide throughout northeastern Ohio. 

Euron county was slow to join the new movement. 
In Jamary, 1857, however, after the passage of the "gag 
resolutions" in the. nations House of Representatives 
the leading citizens esteblished the Huron County Anti- 
Slavery Society to protect the sacred contents of the 
Bill of Rights from the assaults of the slave power. 

Some opponents of the abolitionists chose to 
undermine their position by making sport of them. 
Others, however, employed rough and ready expedients 
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which eventually defeated their own purpose and promoted 
the cause of the reformers as well. Such was the case 
of Marius Robinson who attempted to preach antislavery 
doctrines at Berlin in June, 1837. After being rudely 
attacked by a group of rowdies he was tarred and feath- 
ered and tortured almost to the point of death. Though 
his scars were yermanent and his injuries occasioned 
Chronic suffering he never displayed any sentiment to~ 
ward those responsible save that of Christian forgiveness. 
His misfortunes and manly bearing under them were notable 
forces in promoting the cause of abolition. 

Soon sfterward the Reserve was shocked by the 
news of Elijah Lovejoy's murder, This appeared to repre- 
sent &n open attack upon American constitutional liber- 
ties far more important than any possible maltreatment 
of the slave, By harping upon the necessity of preserv~ 
ing the liberties for which their fathers had fought end 
died, the various antislavery societies discovered that 
they could arouse favorable attention and secure new 
recruits. | The year, 1837, witnessed the conversion of 
Edward Wade from the principles of colonization. Under 
nis powerful influence new socteties were formed and old 
ones expanded. 

A study of the reasons for the rise of emanci- 
pation associations seems to show that the participants 
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were not 80 much motivated by love for their colored 
brethren as they were by the thought of possible ensiave- 
ment of themselves. Anti-negro sentiment, indeed, re- 
vealed itself again and again throughout the Reserve. x 
In 1838 the abolitionists decided that they 
would embark upon @ book and pamphlet campaign, inasmuch 
as the Philanthropist and the Liberator were not being 
read as widely as they had hoped. County antislavery 
depositories were established for both the loan and sale 
of the principal publications of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. After a year or two this type of enter- 
prise generally failed because of lack of financial 
support. 
“ In 1839 while the movement for emnetpation 
was passing through kaleidoscopic vicissitudes the 
American Anti-Slavery Society held its first meeting west 
of the Appalachians at Cleveland. Four hundred attended 
but most were from Ohio and particularly the Weatern 
Reserve. The convention was quite harmonious until a 
resolution for the organization of a new political pasty 
was presented. Grave differences of opinion gave rise 
to a most acrimonious discussion after which the mejority 
voted to lay the disturbing resolution on the table. 


Thus the meeting which might bave made itself of signal 
importance in the history of the slavery controversy 
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took a step which reduced it to a position of relative 
insignificance. 

Whatever else may be said of the Cleveland em- 
vention, it would appear, at any rate, to have marked 
a@ turning point in the course of the Reserve's organized 
antislavery efforts. Heretofore its activities had con- 
sisted of a disjointed series of attempts to realize 
rather ill-defined objectives through prayer, speeches, 
debates, letters, and resolutions. Now this ground-work 
had been fairly well campleted and attention could be 
focused on the political scene. 

The panto of 1837 seems to have been a strong 
influence in stimulating thought along politico-economic 
lines. The farmers in the neighborhood of Akron were 
among the first to assume that the interests of free 
labor were being sacrificed by the representatives of the 
cotton plutocracy and their doughface allies in the 
nation's legislature. Shortly afterwards Joshua Giddings 
reflected the same point of view in his famous speech 
against the Florida War. Northern freemen, he maintained, 
Were being taxed in order to preserve and strengthen the 
southern labor system. 

Likewise when Leicester King of Trumbull county 
waa running for governor in 1841 he emphasized the ad- 
verses influences which black bondage was exerting upon 
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Ohio's workers. Because of the activities of Dixie's 
minions in the Department of State, he asserted, southern 
products enjoyed almost free access to foreign markets 
while articles manufactured by free labor were generally 
excluded. ' The Liberty party of Cuyahoga county also 
viewed the situation of the northern worker with alarm; 
no agency for the protection of northern industry, it de- 
elared, could prove effectual as long as southern influ- 
ence was paramount at Washington. 

't Joshua Giddings was perhaps the foremost pub- 
licist of the allegedly harmful politico-economic effects 
which slavary was producing in the North. Thousands of 
dollars, he was wont to tell his Ohio audiences, wore 
regularly being taken from them for the promotion of southe 
ern interests without the least shadow of constitutional 
Justification. The free states, he asserted, had the 
same right to exemption from the support of slavery that 
they had prior to 1788. Congress, he maintained, had no 
more authority to impose upon them the expense of that 
institution than did the parliament of Great Britain. 

The economis liabilities that might accrue from 
the annexation of Texas were the cause of much concern 
in the Reserve. While many considerations were taken in- 
to account probably the most cogent was that the acquisi- 
tion of this area would increase public expenditures 
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without producing any compensating return. Annexation, 
according to Giddings, would involve a striking paradox; 
while the people were being forced to pay for the sup- 
pression of the African slave trade they would be obliged, 
on the other hand, to subsidize American commerce in 

the same commodity. os 

The Mexican War likewise furnished an opportun- 
ity for those who wished to grow rhetorical in condemna- 
tion of the South and all its works. As early as May, 
1846, Giddings was prophesying that hundreds of millions 
would be spent upon the conflict and that the money 
would be drawn largely from the region above the itfpon- 
Dixon line merely for the purpose of enhancing the for- 
tunes of the slave drivers of the South. Further than 
that, he pointed out, his constituents, though believing 
that a11 men were created equal and that goverments 
should derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, were being forced to squander stupendous sume 
in apparent proof of their insincerity in making these 
professions, 

Thus the aggressive molders of public opinion 
went on with little intermission until even the more 
tranquil spirits came to believe that some of their ea- 
sential rights and interests were being violated by 


southern tyrants. As they brooded over their wrongs, 
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real or imaginary, they tended, naturally enough, to 
speed their course along the road to Armageddon. 

While there was a widespread tendency to criti- 
cize the South for its handling of the race problem 
there was @lso mich reason for deploring Ohio's treat- 
ment of the colored people. Shortly after Ohio became 
&@ state she evolved a series of laws discriminating 
against the Negro so sharply that he found it almost im- 
possible to gain a livelihood. As the years passed 
additional restrictions were placed upon him until his 
Social, economic, and political status was sad indeed. 

It might be a matter of surprise to note how 
little interest the blacks! unfortunate condition aroused 
in the Western Reserve as late as the 1830's. Perhaps 
the fact that there were few Negroes in the area at that 
time end that the laws were generally not enforced pro- 
vides an explenation; the reformers, moreover, were most 
anxious to achieve the abolition of the very institution 
of slavery itself, believing that if this were accomn- 
plished the other problems would eventually solve them- 
selves. 

While there was general indifference about the 
matter there were at least small groups who were ready 
to take active measures to effect a change. The Western 


Reserve Anti-Slavery Society sent a petition to the 
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Ohio legislature in 1834 condemning the “unrighteous 
distinction” between white and colored persons. The 
following year the newly organized Ohio Anti-Slavery Soc- 
iety presented to the world a "Report on the Condition 
of the People of Color in the State of Ohio.” This stir- 
red some reformers to make one of their principal ob- 
jectives the repeal of the so-called Black Laws. 

In the late ‘thirties many of the antislavery 
societies hit upon the scheme of sending lists of ques- 
bBions to candidates for political office asking them to 
define their position relative to the Black Laws. Ex- 
perience soon suggested the inadvisability of this pro- 
cedure, however, for men who would ordinarily have been 
favorable to repeal were alienated by being forced to 
take @ definite stand, while less honest individuals had 
no qu@lms about making promises they had no intention of 
keeping. While the Portage County Antislavery Society 
was inclined to discontinue its practice of propounding 
questions the Western Reserve Antislavery Convention, on 
the other hand, declared that all candidates for the 
General Assembly should be examined regarding their sen- 
timents and their plan of action in relation to each of 
the laws based on a distinction in color. 

Barly in 1850 the friends of the black race were 
shocked and angered by an act of the state legislature 
passed at the behest of commissioners from Kentucky. 
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Since Ohio provided the avenue of escape for many slaves 
from Kentucky the representatives of the latter state 
influenced the legislators of the former to enact a 
more rigorous and atringent fugitive slave law, much to 
the disgust of the inhabitants of the Western Reserve. 
The bili, indeed, had become lew only after the most 
stubborn and uncompromising opposition had been leveled 
@gainat it by Senators 8. F. Wade of Jefferson and Greg- 
ory Powers of Akron. So strong was the feeling in cer- 
tain quarters of the Reserve that the Painesville Telegraph 
could assert in September, 1839, that every member of 
the legislature from northeastern Ohio who had supported 
the bill would fail of re-election. The Reserve was not 
ag much in favor of the Negro es the Telegraph indicated, 
however. Benjamin Wade, for instance, a Whig ina 
strongly Whig district, wae defeated in the fall by a 
Democrat, Benjamin Bissell of Geauga, for no other reason 
than his hostility to the Kentucky commisstoners! bill. 
It should be added, nevertheless, that only a short time 
elapsed until Bissell adopted the viewpoint expounded by 
Wade; in another year or so the Reserve in general was 
Woing likewise. 

The philosophy of the courts as revealed in 


their decisions seems to have evolved at the same time 


along the same lines as that of the people. Not long 
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after the passage of the law of 1839 the judges of north- 
eastern Ohio were giving every evidence of a disposition 
to interpret it in such @ fashion as to resolve it into 
a millity. 

Inasmuch as Ohio's fugitive slave law proved 
ineapable of enforcement 1t was repealed in 1843, but 
the other acts against the Negro remained on the statute 
books to dishearten the protagonists of human rights. 
The newspapers, even the conservative Cleveland Herald, 
contimed to inveigh against them with unrestrained ardor. 
Constant repetition of the claima of the oppressed race 
to just and equal treatment before the law had ite ef- 
fect in 1848 when the Western Reserve, with the exception 
of one county, elected to the state legislature a delega- 
tion consisting of eight representatives and three sena- 
tors every one of whom was dedicated to the principle 
that all men should enjoy equal rights. At the same 
time, Seabury Ford of Geauga county, a Whig with some 
Free Soll principles, was elected to the governor's 
chair. 

One of the earliest acts of the newly constit- 
uted government at Columbus was consequently the repeal 
of the laws which Ford described as "4neffective, obsol- 


ete, and odious" to many of the citizens. The agitators 


of the Reserve now had before them a concrete example 
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of what might be attained by constant and vigorous effort. 
They now embarked with increased confidence upon the 
campaign for liberty, equality, and fraternity in all 
quarters of the nation. 

vy Although an organized political movement against 
slavery was reletively slow to develop, people were in- 
terested in political events involving the "peculiar in- 
stitution" for many years. The passage of various * gag" 
rules in the national House of Representatives along 

with other attacks upon American liberties served to 
stimilate the fear that the continued existence of slav- 
ery would eventuate in the annihilation of the Bill of 
Rights. This, rather than a kindly feeling toward the 
Negro, seems to have been the force that drove the citi- 
zens of the Western Reserve to demand the abolition of 
slavery. Since political means seemed best adapted to 
promote their purpose an increasing number of people, es- 
pecially after 1839, were inolined to employ then. 

During the ‘thirties the practice of the friends 
of freedom was to enploy the elective franchise without 
regard to party, voting only for those candidates who 
were willing to revoke legislation hostile to the Negro 
and to enact statutes providing for equality between the 
races. \ ‘phe Ravenna Antislavery Society initiated the 


prectice of demanding of candidates a formal declaration 
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of policy regarding the issues 1+ déemed of fundamental 
importance. Those desirous of obtaining seats in con- 
gress were expected to give their opinion as to whether 
Congress hed the right to abolish slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia and the territories 
aad, if the answer was in the affirmative, whether the 
right should be exercised. Hen running for the state’ 
legislature were asked if they would support a resolution 
that no state should be admitted into the Union with a 
proslavery constitution, and if they believed that the 
Bill of Rights ought to-be held sacrad and inviolate. 
Surprisingly frank replies were made by many of the can- 
didates even though in some cases they did not agree with 
the principles of the society. 
In the f41l of 1838 the Ashtabula County Anti- 
slavery Society adopted a resolution which proclaimed a 
man's faith “spurious and dead" if he posed as an anti- 
slavery exponent and yet voted for a slaveholder. This 
aroused the ire of the Whigs who asserted that Henry Clay 
was far moee truly a friend of freedom than Martin Van 
Buren. 
The people of the Reserve felt uncertain regard- 
ing their proper course of action. Some thought they 
should vote for one who, though not an antislavery en- 


thusiast, was nevertheless well disposed toward the aims 
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of the antislavery agitators; others believed tht such 
action would be morally indefensible since it would vio- 
late their principles. Because of this lack of agree- 
ment among themselves the abolitionists of the Reserve, 
though quite numerous, were manifesting little strength. 

foward the end of 1839 there were signs thet 
the Reserve's abolitionists were beginning to agree that 
they should not support a candidate who was opposed to 
the inmediate abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia and the territories or who was in favor of re- 
ceiving additional slave states into the Union. ‘The 
Whigs, however, were disposed to regard the professions 
of the reformers with cynicism and to assume that they 
would not carry their principles to the polls. Some 
talk regarding the formation of an antislavery political 
party was neverthelesg beginning to be heard. The major 
portion of antislavery sentiment, howeter, was definitely 
against such a project for, it was believed, 1t would 
weaken the movement for freedom, produce discord among 
its friends, and encourage its enemies without accomplish- 
ing anything which might justify its existence. 

Quite different was the opinion of General 
James H. Paine, the prominent Lake county lawyer and Whig 
politician, after the nomination of William Henry Rarri- 


son for the presidency. Wo longer could he support the 
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Whig organization; he now felt obliged to throw his 
strength behind the newly founded Liberty party which 
was being nolaily sponsored by the Cincinnati Philen- 
thropist. Somewhat less doctrinaire then the Garrisonian 
ebvolitionists, this body waa caliitng on congress to 
ubolish slavery in the District of Columbia and was 
branding the Pugitive Slave Act of 1793 unconstitutional. 
In Paine it bad an eloquent and aggressive proponent; 
soon he Was persuading others to follow his example, and 
the Whigs waxed wroth indeed. 

Whatever may have been the merits of the al- 
most innumerable arguments used in the Reserve in 1840, 
there can be no doubt of the attitude of the majority 
when election day arrived. The Birney vote was: extremely 
small, for more than five-aixths of the professed third 
party men could not muster enough courage to go to the 
polls when the time for action waa at hand. 

Far from being crushed, the Liberty people were 
8o00n engaged in preparation for the gubernatorial cam- 
paign of 1841 and the presidential contest of 1844, Most 
heartening to them was the fact that there was increasing 
promise of success as their work progressed. 

Meentime the sixteenth congressional district's 
representative, Jostma Giddings, was creating excitement 


at Washington with his three-hour apeech on the Florida 
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War. In this his main purpose appears to have been to 
reveal how the war had been waged merely to strengthen 
Slavery. Such a wer, he declared, was unjustified by tha 
constitution and represented, moreover, an unpardonable 
imposition upon northern rights. This rhetorical effort 
evoked bitter attacks from the representatives of the 
South but was of great value to him in that it helped to 
place him in the front ranks of the antislavery crusade. 
In March, 1842, Giddings incurred the censure 
of the House by presenting a series of resolutions on the 
Greole casa. These raised several constitutional quea- 
tions which the southerners and their doughface friends 
were not anxious to anawer. The resolution of censure 
was adopted without any opportunity being given to 
Giddings to defend himself; this high-handed outrage, it 
was observed in the Western Reserve, was what hed long 
been expected as the legitimate product of slavery. 
Giddings decided to resign and to ask his con- 
stituency to return him immediately to his position. 
After a whirlwind campaign during which he stressed the 
cruelties of southern masters, the overbearing manner 
of southern representatives, and the unholy designs of 
the "slave power" upon American liberties, Giddings found 
himself returned to Washington. He was now fully aware 


of the sensational type of performance hie constituents 
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expected of him and he was prepared to do his utmost to 
satisfy their demands. Despite his vigorous antislavery 


speeches, however, some of the reformers suspected him 





of being merely & practical politician rather than an 
idealist, and failed to take him very seriously. 
Meantime the Liberty party continued to grow 


as the Reserve became convinced that the old parties 


| 


were incapable of protecting or advancing the cause of 
American freadom. Edward Wade broke with the Whig organ- 
ization in mid-1842 and strong efforts were being made 
to induce Giddings to follow his example; the latter was 
indeed in an unenviable position for he was being sharply 
criticised by the more conservative wing of his om 
party for his radicalism while the Liberty men were prone 
to accuse him of being a reactionary. 

fhe Reserve in general was wracked by partisan- 
ship in a three-cornered battle involving Whigs, Demo- 
crates, and Liberty-ites which filled the air with noise 
and smoke and bewildered the conscientious voter. Many 
political aboliticnists were afraid to do anything lest 
people should think they were attempting to assume Cam~ 
plete direction of the cause; those against the third 
party idea, on the other hand, refused to exert them- 
selves in bebalf of freedom because they might thus give 
strength and comfort to the Liberty men. To those who 
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thought only in terms of opposition to slavery, 411 this 
seemed ill-advised, nonsensical, and disgusting. 

While the exponents of diverse political faiths 
were strenuously engaged in sardonic laughter at each 
others! plans, the question of annexing Texas to the 
Union disturded the equanimity of still larger groups. 
As one examines the protests against the proposal he is 
impressed by the paucity of complaints against the exzten- 
sion of slavery as compared with the declarations that 
northern rights were in danger. Many seemed to feel like 
the editor of the Ashtebula Sentinel who feared that the 
annexationists were bent upon rendering the people of 
the North the mere vassals of the southern slaveholders. 
In September, 1645, after President Tyler was authorized 
to reach an agreement with Texas, but before Texaa ac- 
cepted his terms, Joshua Giddings wrote that, from the 
course events were taking, there could be no doubt of the 
dissolution of the Union within six months. 

The next significant occasion for excitement 
in the Western Reserve was the war against Mexico, & war 
which was anything but popular in this region. Few men 
would enlist in the army for they believed that they 
would thus subject themselves and their children to the 
domination and direction of the slave power. The failure 


of the Wilmot Proviso to become law brought forth the 
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charge that the North was surrendering its God-given 
rights and practically making slaves of its own people. 

When the Whig party held its convention at 
philadelphia in June, 1848, representatives of the Reserve, 
most notably D. R. Tilden, attempted to commit the organ- 
{zation to the Wilmot measure, but to no avail. The 
nomination of Zachary Taylor likewise disappointed them. 
Soon the Reserve Whigs were repudiating the General in 
wholesale fashion. On June 22 delegates from northeast- 
ern Ohio joined others from other parts of the state in 
the Ohio Free Territory Convention at Columbus where they 
resolved to call a national convention at Buffalo in 
August. The Buffalo Free Soil meeting attracted many 
representatives from the Reserve and several took an uc- 
tive part in its deliberations. When it was concluded, 
the Reserve geve many evidences of a willingness to join 
the new movement en masse. The national Whig orgenization 
moved Heaven and earth to hold its followers in line but 
all to no avail. 

When the election was over it wags clear that 
the Reserve had been a factor of considerable importance 
in enabling the Free Soil party to grasp the balance of 
power in congress and in the Ohio legislature. The 
state's new governor, Seabury Ford of Geauga, co-operated 


with the Free Soilers to secure the repeal of the Black 
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Laws and, when tt became necessary to make an appointment 









to the United States Senate, three Frese Soil representa- 
tives of the Reserve, because of their strategic position, 
managed to send the noted antislavery agitator, Salmon 

P. Chase, to the coveted office. Free Soil sentiment 
became so dominant that in the autumn election of 1849 
only one Whig in the entire Yestern Reserve found favor 
with the voters. Abolitionism was evidently well on its 


way to success, 
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It bas frequently been asserted that the 


Western Reserve furnished one of the most irrepressible 
forces in the movement for human liberty. The purpose 
of the present study is to examine the more significant 
developments which during the 183@!s and 1840's provided 
the basis for such a statement. 

In the early 'thirties the people of the West- 
ern Reserve were inclined to accept the American Colo- 
nization Society as the only practical agency for the 

-eradicution of slavery. The influence of Willian Lloyd 
Garrison, however, seems to have convinced a few of the 
professors at Western Reserve College of the necessity 
of adopting aggressive antislavery principles. Although 
the new doctrines were rejected by the major portion 

of the Hudson community the seeds of abolitionism were 
sown and were by the end of 1835 giving promise of 
producing an abundant harvest there. 

In the meantime the Oberlin Collegiate. Insti- 
tute was established, The trustees, motivated possibly 
by generous offers of financial assistance from eastern 
philanthropists, soon opened its doora to blacks and 
whites alike. The panic of 1837 suddenly deprived 
Oberlin of this source of revenue and the schocl turned 
to the people of Great Britain for aid. Since the lat- 


ter were deeply interested in the advancement of the 
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colored race they contributed freely. Becauss of this 
atroke of good fortune and because of Oberlin's notori- 
ety us a hotbed of anticlavery fanaticism, jealousy 

and hatred were aroused against it throughout the Reserve 
and the college was attacked frequently and vigorously. 
&s hostility to the institution of slavery grew, how- 
ever, animosity toward Gberlin lessened and a genuinely 
friendly spirit made its apperrance. 

While educational institutions entered upon 
antislavery activity amid contention and strife the be- 
ginnings of religious effarts in behalf of human free- 
dom were gentle and unobtrusive. At first the prevail- 
ing view was that although slevery was in direct viola- 
tion of divine lew and quite repugnant to both the 
letter and the spirit of the Gospel, an attack upon the 
southern institution was neither advisable nor justifi- 
able. As the years sdvanced people's minds changed; 
Presbyterians and Congregationelists came to feel that 
their connections with southern slaveholding churches 
through the General Assembiy and the Plan of Union were 
involving them in the sin of slavery. Tissension be~ 
came so bitter that in 1837 the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church repudiated the Plan of Union and 
expelled the synod of the Western Reserve. after 1839 


the Church as an antislavery factor seems to have been 
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of far less importance than political parties. 

Providing a foundation for the rise of poli- 
tical activity were the mumerous village, town, and 
courty antislavery societies which were founded through- 
out the 'thirties. While some of these were extremely 
radical in their aims the majority sought merely to 
achieve & progrem of graduel emancipation. Colonize- 
tion societies declined rapidly as the more aggressive 
orgenizations took their places. The new societies, 
nevertheless, were shaken by successive waves of anti- 
abolitioniam which swept across the Reserve in the 'thir- 
ties. The ultimate effect of the violent attacke upon 
the reformers seems to have been to advance the very 
cHuse they were sponsoring. 

In 1839 the American Anti-Slavery Society 
held its first meeting west of the Appalachians at 
Cleveland. This convention marked a turning point in 
the course of the Reserve's organized antislavery ef- 
forts. Heretofore its activities had consisted of 4 
disjointed series of attempts to realize rather i11ll- 
defined objectives through prayer, speeches, debates, 
letters, and resolutions. Now this ground-work head been 
fairly well completed and attention could be focused on 
the political scene. 

The panic of 1837 provided the politicians 


a 
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with an excellent opportunity for advancing their own 
interests by delivering tirades against the alleged 
manipulations of the cotton plutocracy and their dough- 
face allies in the nation's legislature. Northern free- 
men, they asserted, were being taxed to preserve and 
strengthen the southern labor system. Because of the 
activities of Dixie'a minions in the Department of State, 
they declared, southern products enjoyed almost free 
access to foreign markets while articles manufactured 
by free labor were generally excluded, The people of 
the Reserve were most vociferous in their denunciation 
of the annexation of Texas and the nation's entrance in- 
to the Mexican War for they believed that both of these 
would entail increased taxation without securing them 
any compensating advantage; the South, they thought, 
would reap countless benefits at their expense. 

While the Reserve revealed a widespread ten- 
dency to criticize the South for its handling of the 
race problem it also found much reason for deploring 
Ohio's treatment of the colored people. The so-called 
Black Laws made it almost impossible for the Negro 
legally to live within the state. During the 'forties 
the agitation of the antislavery societies began to show 


its effect. The courts as well as other agencies re- 


duced the laws almost to nullities. Largely through the 
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influence of the Reserve in the state legislature and 
in the gubernatorial office the discriminatory laws were 
repealed in 1849, 

Although the partisan movement against slavery 
was slow to develop the people manifested interest in 
political events involving the "pecultar institution" 
for several years. The passage of various "gee" rules 
in the national House of Representatives along with 
other attacks upon American liberties served to stimulate 
the fear thit the contimued existence of slavery would 
eventuate in the annihilation of the Bill of Rights. 
This, rather thane kindly feeling toward the Negro, seems 
to have been the force that drove many citizens of the 
Western Reserve to demand the abolition of slavery. 

Since political means seemed best a@apted to promote 
their purpose an increasing mmber of people, especially 
after 1839, were inclined to employ them. 

After the establishment of the Liberty party 
Some recruits were won over from the Whigs bub most of 
the antislavery men continued to adhere to the party of 
Henry Clay, believing that their greatest hops of achiev- 
ing their objectives lay in that organization. As the 
years passed, however, it became increasingly evident 
that the Whig party was primarily concerned with the 


preservation of national harmony and was not disposed 
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to risk internal strife by supporting antislavery prin- 
ciples. When in 1848 it refused to commit itself to 
the principle of the Wilmot Proviso and insisted upon 
nominating General Taylor for the presidency the men 
of the Western Reserve joined the newly formed Free 
Soil party in throngs. So completely did they desert 
their old j-arty tmt in 1849 only one Whig in the en- 
tire area obtained public office. Their movement for 


fuman freedom wes apparently well on its way to success. 


